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PREFACE. 


—_—+—— 


THis pamphlet originates in a criticism of a recent edition! of 
the Timaeus of Plato in the ‘Classical Review’ for March this year. 
The editor replied to my review in the April number. My full 
answer was reserved for a pamphlet because the subject could not 
be adequately treated in a review: and yet the editor’s statements 
were such that I could not let them remain long unchallenged. 
Rather therefore than wait for the pamphlet, I wrote a preliminary 
answer for the same number of the ‘Classical Review.’ In it was 
given, among other things, a test instance of the trustworthiness 
of the editor’s allegations. Eventually the editor accepted the test 
without reserve, in a tone of contempt and with an appearance 
of great confidence. How completely unfortunate the result was 
for him, may be seen from an article of mine which followed in 
the ‘Academy’ of June 8, 1889, and if mere success in controversy 
had been my object there would have been no need for me to say 
anything more. 

But there seemed to be a reason for redeeming my promise about 
the pamphlet. In the editing of the Timaeus\there are a number 
of different departments: all are undertaken in the edition in ques- 
tion, in all the work seemed of the same character, and thus the 
number and nature of things to be noticed was so great that a 
full description could not be conveniently given in a review. Hence 
I was obliged to give a general account of them, working out a 
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few typical examples, and giving sufficient indications of the nature 
of others to enable any reader acquainted with the subject to verify 
what was said of them. Now as the editor apparently presumed in his 
answer on the number of readers who could not or would not do this, 
it seemed advisable to publish a pamphlet to supply omitted details. 
It is not my fault that in some cases the editor's notes and those 
of others or portions of his reply have had to be given with such 
fulness. The method which he chose in his reply made this abso- 
lutely necessary. This is partly why repetition of examples given 
in the review has not been avoided, for I am now Justified in 
showing more fully than before the nature of the mistakes involved 
in some of them. Others have been challenged, and on that account 
alone may be restated. The editor’s answer, which was disfigured by 
personalities, was an evasion that amounted to confession. He said 
he would not have felt called upon to notice the review, if I had 
not ‘freely scattered accusations of dishonesty,’ or as he also expresses 
it, of ‘piracy’ and ‘mala fides,” It is, by the way, a part of the 
misrepresentation of his reply to give the reader the impression that 
I was as intemperate in my language as himeelf. I did not use the 
above terms, and I take the opportunity of saying that the severest 
form of comment I allowed myself, consisted in pointing out how 
entirely applicable to himself were the phrases which he used of 
other people. 

If the charges to which the editor thus referred were his only reason 
for replying, he was committed to answering them. But the main 
counts against him resting on the use made of the notes of Stallbaum 
and Martin are not denied, much less controverted. In the case of the 
former, he produces the appearance of an answer by professing to 
prove with an air of triumph that he had not pirated from Stallbaum 
in one particular place. It 1s a place where he was not even suspected 
of piracy. He professed also to defend himself with regard to Darem- 
berg, to whom his obligations would in any case be small-as compared 
with that to the two editors. But here the evasion is so palpable that 
it would not escape any careful reader, even if he had not my own 
review before him to test it by. What he did beside was to try to 
discredit my whole review, by trying to shew me wrong upon several 
points which were not relevant to the only issue which, according 
to his own statement, had moved him to answer. The total effect 
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therefore of his reply was a tacit confession on this issue. The reply 
itself is considered in detail in paragraphs 15, 31, 32, 41-47, 65-70 
in this pamphlet; and of the examination of the several arguments 
in it, it need only be said here, that one who wished to clear himself 
of an imputation of ‘ mala fides,’ should for his own sake have avoided 
such forms of controversy as are there brought to light. With the 
fatality of unconscious self-criticism which attends him so constantly, 
he has quoted in the Introduction of his reply —da£ié dygioByreiv perv, 
éplCew de jun. 


It is not always thought necessary to tell the whole truth about 
a book in a review, but it was necessary in this case to tell a good 
dea] of it not only in justice to the editor’s predecessors, for reasons 
which will appear, but also in justice to his contemporaries, because 
it will not do to allow foreign critics to think our standard of an 
edition of a classical author so far below theirs, or our notion of the 
interpretation of ancient philosophy so anachronistic. There was 
another reason—something very different to the truth had been told 
about this book. In such circumstances though the reviewer’s duty 
is clear, it has its dangers, for partisans are not always scrupulous, as I 
was speedily to learn. 


The vindication of the nights of Stallbaum and Martin and of 
others besides will find sympathy with those who are trying to do 
genuine work, and who hope that posterity will both find it useful 
and not forget their share in it. 

As to Stallbaum, it is not uncommon to find him merely depre- 
ciated at first by students, partly because his treatment of the phi- 
losophical questions does not satisfy them. But this onesidedness 
is but a sign of immaturity and of imperfect acquaintance with 
modern books on Greek philology. Stallbaum, in his editions of 
the Platonic dialogues, made an important contribution to the subject, 
as may be seen on even a casual inspection of the most important 
German literature on Greek Grammar. The attitude to Stallbaum 
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(as well as to others) in this edition would be inexcusable even if 
the obligation to him was less than it is: for in respect of 
accuracy, Greek scholarship, learning (especially such as subserves 
the criticism of the Greek text), and in the general conception 
of what an edition of a Greek author should aim at, there is no 
comparison to be drawn. 


Academical and literary engagements have delayed the publication 
of this pamphlet, and even now I am not ready with the parts which 
treat of the philosophy and what may conveniently be called the 
scientific subjects in the Timaeus. 


J. COOK WILSON. 


October, 1889. 


PART I. 


RELATION OF THE EDITION TO PRECEDING 
COMMENTARIES. 


§ 1.—OBLIGATIONS TO STALLBAUM. 


1. Some of the notes seem mere translation of Stallbaum; but 
generally there are modifications. Thus when Stallbaum quotes a 
passage from an ancient author, the editor occasionally gives the 
sense, but oftener he writes out the words of the original where 
Stallbaum has only given the reference, or he quotes a little more than 
Stallbaum has done, or a little less; or the form of the reference is 
modified, more especially by giving the more modern or more con- 
venient method. The changes often shew that the editor has looked 
out the passages for himself; this is, of course, so far to his credit, 
but it can hardly give proprietary rights. Sometimes the notes of 
Stallbaum seem to be abridged, sometimes they are added to 
with not altogether fortunate results. 

It may be easily verified, by comparing the two books, that there is 
a good deal of such reproduction without any sort of acknowledgment; 
but some specimens of different kinds will be given. 


2. The first two are notes (on 17 B and 35 8B) which require the 
original from which they appear derived to make them intelligible or 
complete. 


17 B. 
Stallbaum. 
> ‘Num meministis, &c.’ Quod est mo- 
deste suspicantis, ut alteri recordentur, quid 


boa tpiv] *This is doubtless the right 


reading. Sokrates had bargained with his 
* *k x 


friends, as we may learn from 20 B, that 
they should supply the sequel to his dis- 
course*; and this they had consented to do. 

bThus in recapitulating his own con- 
tribution Sokrates recalls to their minds 
what is expected of them?, 


ipse postulaverit, 
®Male Bekkerus e duobus libris #piv 
dedit quod servavit etiam Astius. Nam 
etsi Socrates ipse partem disputationis 
profligaverat, tamen ceteros voluerat de. 
iisdem rebus suam ferre sententiam*. 
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§ 2.—CrIiTICcISsMS OF STALLBAUM. 


8. After seeing this evidence of the usefulness of Stallbaum’s 
commentary to the editor, it is amusing to find this judgment 
delivered in the Preface :— 

‘Ten years later came Stallbaum’s edition; concerning which it were unbecoming to 
speak with less than the respect due to the zeal and industry of a scholar who has 
eseayed the gigantic enterprise of editing with elaborate prolegomena and commentary 
the entire works of Plato, and it would be us/fatr to disparage the learning which the 


notes display: none the less it cannot be denied that in dealing with this dialogue the 
editor seems hardly to have realised the nature of the task he has undertaken.’ 


If the editor did not feel obliged to make any acknowledgment 
to Stallbaum, yet Stallbaum deserved to be treated by him with 
great consideration. But the editor seems to take every opportunity 
to speak slightingly of his predecessor; and we find such expressions 
as these: ‘of Stallbaum’s note the less said the better ’—‘ extremely 
inaccurate ’—‘ most erroneous ’—‘ his [Stallbaum’s] treatment of the 
whole subject is as confused as it can well be’—‘ what Stallbaum 
means or fails to mean it is difficult to conjecture!.’ Enough has 
been seen of the quality of the editor's work to make it doubtful 
whether these phrases are safe for him to use, and it will be seen here- 
after that they are particularly unfortunate. 

A nemesis attends this treatment of Stallbaum. The editor is so 
concerned to attack that he will contradict his own view to do it. 
For the same reason he criticises notes of Stallbaum’s hastily read or 
imperfectly remembered, and so falls into mistakes which would have 
been avoided if he had taken another look at Stallbaum before pub- 
lishing his criticism. He is unfair in other ways also, and when not 
unfair is often wrong himself. A considerable part of his long record 
of mistakes is made in this connection ; and here, as indeed in places 
where Stallbaum is not attacked, his great superiority to the editor in 
scholarship becomes apparent. 

Some examples will be given. 


1 Compare the style of these notes. In 55 ‘C, & curious slip in which Stallbaum has 
followed some ancient commentators is spoken of as ‘an opinion which Stallbaum 
welcomes with joy, saying that it “mirifice convenit” with the 360 degrees into which 
the circle is divided,’ &c. Note on 74 B—‘The expression is very obscure: and no two 
interpreters agree as to its meaning. Stallbaum is entirely at sea: Lindau, at whom he 
scoffs, throws out a suggestion which is much more reasonable than anything in Stall- 
baum’s note, &.’ It will be clear that the editor had better have said nothing about 
scoffiing. It happens also that Stallbaum’s note is far mure sensible than Lindau’s. 
For the value of the editor’s own note see below, paragraph 39, page 67. 
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quippe additione effecta, qui quidem nu- 
meri quum gignant numerum denarium, 
factum est, ut hic ipse numerus pro per- 
fectissimo sanctissimoque haberetur. Verum 
hujus quidem tetractyos Platone non est 
habita ratio. 


There are several points worthy of attention in the relation of the 
English note and the Latin. 

(1) The former begins at once with something about ‘the geometri- 
cal tetractys,’ which implies (cf. ‘this tetractys’) that there are other 
forms of tetractys. Yet nothing has been said about any others. 
Quite at the end of the English note another tetractys is mentioned, 
but we are not told whether these two are all, or what the general 
meaning of ‘tetractys’ is. The corresponding passage in Stallbaum 
is preceded, as it should of course be, by the information that there 
were several forms of tetractys. The English transcript should have 
begun at an earlier point. 

(2) Why is ‘this tetractys’ called ‘geometrical’? The English 
does not say, and might from what is said of the geometrical relations 
symbolised by the tetractys suggest a wrong answer. From the part 
of the Latin not reproduced we learn that the geometrical tetractys 
is so called because its terms are in geometrical proportion (or progres- 
sion), and it is opposed to the arithmetical tetractys whose terms are 
in arithmetical proportion (or progression). 

(3) The reader would not know from the English whether the 
lambda-shaped figure had any special meaning, or whether it is the 
editor’s way of representing the two series, which start from the same 
term. It appears from the corresponding part by Stallbaum that the 
figure is an ancient tradition. (Compare also Martin 1. 384.) 

(4) It is said ‘ this tetractys was significant of many things, &c.’ as 
if it were only a question of choosing, to suit the passage, one of several 
known meanings of the geometrical tetractys. This looks like an in- 
accurate reading of the corresponding Latin. Stallbaum quotes various 
meanings assigned in ancient authorities, not to the geometrical but 
the arithmetical tetractys, and puts forward an interpretation of the 
geometrical tetractys, based on the analogy of one of the meanings of 
the arithmetical tetractys, as may be seen from what is quoted above. 
It is significant in this connexion that the editor does not say why the 
other meanings of the geometrical tetractys, which his language would 
imply known to him, will not suit. He does not even say why the 
meaning of it, which he assigns, will suit. Such things are character- 
istic of notes of this dependent kind. 
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The mathematical phraseology in the same part of the note is 
very odd—‘ rectilinear plane ’—‘ rectilinear solid ’—‘ curvilinear super- 
ficies ’—‘ curvilinear solid.’ Their origin seems to be an attempt to 
render the Latin of Stallbaum ‘figuras rectis lineis constantes,’ 
&c., &e. One must wonder what the editor thought it all meant. 

(5) The last sentence of the note is careless. The ‘simple 
tetractys’ should have of course been represented as a series, and not 
as a sum, and if it had been called ‘arithmetical,’ the nght meaning 
of ‘ geometrical tetractys’ would have been at least suggested. The 
bare fact that the sum of the four terms of the arithmetical tetractys is 
ten is repeated without its context, and so without a hint as to whether 
it had any significance for the Pythagoreans. So it is with the state- 
ment earlier in the note, that the sum of the first six numbers in the 
double tetractys is equal to the last. Information on both points is 
given in Stallbaum: some of it is quoted above. 

(6) The opening sentence—‘ Here Plato is really pythagorising,’ 
illustrates what the editor thinks will do for a note in this kind of 
subject. 

In any case such a statement is valueless unless the authority for it 
is given, and more especially here, since there has been so much doubt 
as to what is ‘really’ Pythagorean and what is not. 

(7) Stallbaum, besides referring to the ancient authorities, ac- 
knowledges his obligation to Boeckh. The English note contains no 
acknowledgment whatever. 


3. The next set of instances concern the learning by which the 
Timaeus is illustrated. 


ai C. 
&a rds ordoes K.T.A. hvayKkaodn KaTaperARoa. 


| Stallbaum. 
&a rds ordcas| Plutarch, Solon, c. 31 Senectute eum impeditum esse scribit 
says it was old age, not civil troubles, which §Plutarchus vit. Solon. c. 31. 
prevented Solon from carrying out his 
designs, 
21 E. 


N7ié] This goddess is identified by De dea Aegyptia, cui Neith nomen fuit 
Plutarch with Isis, de Iside et Osiride, quamque etiam Herodotus ... Plutarch. 
§ 9 70 8 éy Sde rhs “AOnvas, fy nat "Iow de Isid. et Osir. p. 354 pro Minerva habent. 
voutCovow, e5os emypapiy elxe rovavrny, 

"Eyam elu way 7d yeyovds wal by kat éodpevor" 
wat Tov épdy wénAov ovdels ww Ovnrds dme- 
Kaduypey, 
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29 E. 


The vulgar notion of 1d Oeiov pOovepdy 
was extremely distasteful to Plato, cf. 


dyad@ ... 5 ovdets pOdvos] Ita Phaedr. 
247 A Odvos ydp ew Oelov xdpou (sic) 


Phaedrus 247 A Odvos ydp ew Oelov 
xopod torarat. 

So Aristotle Metaph. A. ii. 983% 2 GAA 
ovre 70 Oeiov pOovepdy évdéxerat elvar, GAARA 
nal kard Tiv mapotplay mwodAd evsovrat 
dordol. 


iorara, de quo vid. &c. 


Aristot. Metaphys. p. 8 ed. Brandis ef 57 
A€youoly rt k.7.A. . . . GAN’ ovTE 70 Oeiov 
pOovepdv évbéxeras elvar GAAG Kal Kara Tiv 
mapotpiay moAAd Wevdovrat dordol, obre K.T.A. 


In his preface the editor excuses himself for excluding much 
‘linguistic exegesis’ on the ground that ‘the commentary would 
have been swelled to an unwieldy bulk.’ (A better ground will pro- 
bably suggest itself later on.) When self-denial is professed in the 
matter of useful notes, suspicion is provoked by the borrowing of such 
entirely superfluous learning as in some of the following instances, 
which seems only to serve for a ‘ gelehrten Anstrich.’ 


19 B. 
Stallbaum. 
' ofoy et res] This passage is referred to ceterum hoc initio orationis Socraticae 
by Athenaeus XI. 507 Din support of the usus est Athenaeus XI. 507 D, E, ut Pla- 
truly remarkable charge of g:Aodogia which tonem more suo calumniaretur. 
he brings against Plato. 


So also at the beginning of the dialogue, is repeated, without acknow- 
ledgment to Boeckh or Stallbaum the useless gossip from Athenaeus 
(IX. 382) given in Boeckh’s note, and the remark of Quintilian 
(IX. iv. 78), to which Boeckh also refers: where Stallbaum rightly 
says, ‘Ceterum non attinet hic narrare quid Athenaeus IX. p. 382... 
et Quintilian. IX. iv. 78 de hoc Timaei initio judicaverint.’ 


24 A. 
Stallbaum. 

. de quo vocabulo Proclus: mapade(’y- 
para viv tas elxévas kare... Imo mapa- 
deiypara dicuntur quasi specimina quae- 
dam, &c. (Stallbaum also renders ‘ Proben’ 
= samples. ) 


napadelypara is of course not put for 
elxévas, a8 Proklos would have it, but sig- 
nifies samples, specimens. 


At the end of the note on the reflection from mirrors (46 A) is added 
a quotation from Seneca, which might well have been spared as will 


be seen. 
46 A. 
Stallbaum. 


Brevius rem tractavit Alcinous.. . ad 
cujus verba Jacobus Carpentarius: ‘Quam- 
quam non omnes, inquit, hanc rationem 
eorum, quae in speculis apparent, admit- 
tent, sed, ut ait Seneca Natur. Quaest. 


Seneca natur. quaest. I. v. 1 clearly ex- 
presses the distinctive character of Plato's 
theory of reflections: 


[ 


‘de speculis duse opiniones sunt ; alii enim 
in illis simulacra cerni putant id est cor- 
porum nostrorum figuras a nostria oor- 
poribus emissas ac separatas, 
alii non imagines in speculo, sed ipsa ad- 
spict corpora retorta oculorum acie et in 
se rursus reflexa. 

*The italicised words express Plato's 
opinion.* 


Seneca does not mention Plato here. 
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I. 5, omnino de illis duae opiniones sunt. 
Alii enim in iis simulacra cerni putant, 
i.e. corporum nostrorum figuras a nostris 
corporibus per aérem sparsas et in illis 
acceptas. * Alii cum Platone aiunt® nullas 
re vera imagines in speculo esse, quemad- 
modum neque in iride colores, sed ipsa 
adspici corpora, oculorum acte retorta et 
in se rursus reflexa.’ 


If Plato is really meant 


Charpentier should have (as he has in Stallbaum’s note) the credit 
of pointing it out. The editor, who makes no acknowledgments, 
reproduces in his last sentence (‘The italicised words, &c.’).Char- 
pentier’s remark ‘alii cum Platone aiunt,’ without observing that the 
words of Seneca referred to do zot ‘clearly express the distinctive 
character of Plato’s theory of reflections,’ for in that the ‘oculorum 
acies’ is no more supposed to be ‘turned back on itself’ than it 
is in the theory of direct vision’. The single case which it might 
suit is that where a man sees his own eye in a mirror, but though 
Plato speaks of a man seeing his own face (which certainly involves 
no ‘retorta oculorum acies’) it happens that he does not consider what 
would take place in the peculiar case of the eye seeing itself. 


4. A couple of instances follow of philological notes, which are 
a kind of variant on Stallbaum’s. 


45 A. 
oxérAn pev ovv xeipés re ravry wat 8a radta mpocépu nao. 


Stallbaum. 


De numero verbi 
singulari v. ad Sym- 
posium 188 B, Coll. 
Matthiae Gr. § 203. 


npocépu| With this remarkable use of the singular compare 
the still stronger case in Symposium 188 B kat ydp maxvar Kai 
xdrala: wat EpvotBar éx wArcoveglas wal dxooplas wept dAAnAG Tav 
roovraw ylyveras tpowrinay. 

The construction is of course distinct from the so-called 
‘schema Pindaricum,’ in which the verb precedes its subject, 
and which is not so very uncommon in Attic writers. 


The addition de suo is an instance of the inaccuracy of the philo- 
logical notes which will be more fully illustrated hereafter. On the 
one hand there is no danger of confusion with the particular construc- 
tion to which the editor is referring because the verb is always elvat or 
something cognate: an important feature which the editor does not 
notice. On the other hand, in the ‘schema Pindaricum’ in the wider 
sense the verb does not necessarily come first, and the construction of 


1 See below, par. 63. 


L 
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the present passage may be well compared with it, and, as it happens, 


is compared with it by Kiihner. 


23 B. 
70 KdAdorov Kat &porov yévos én’ avOpwrous. 


ém) signifies extension over: a use ex- 
ceedingly rare in Attic prose but oc- 
curring again in Critias 112 E émt waoav 
Etp&nny wat ’Aclay xard re copdrov KddAn 
Kat Kata riv Trav Wuxaw wavrolay dperiy 
dardyipol re Foay cat dvopaorérara wavTowv 
ray rore: and a similar, though not iden- 
tical, use is to be found in Protagoras 322 D. 

It is not uncommon in Homer, e.g. 
Iliad X. 213 péya xév of trovpdnov Kdré€os 
ely | wavras én’ dvOpdrrous. 


Stallbaum. 

én’ dvOpwmrous . .. quod similiter dictum 
est atque Critia p. 112 E émt adcav Eipw- 
mv—erArAGyipor Foav, et fere idem valet 
quod év dvOpdrois. 

Homer, Diad XXIV. v. 202 wpor, rp 37 
rot ppéves ofxovd’ Hs 1d mapos wep, Exde’ én’ 
dvOpérrous. Ibid. v. 535 mavras ydp én 
dvOpwrous, K.7.A. 


The matter is not put quite accurately in the English note. éw/, 
signifying ‘extension over,’ is common enough in Attic prose in 
expressions of time (cf. e.g. in this same context émi woAdds yeveds), 
though not apparently common in those of space. The present use of 
é{ should have been represented rather as a derivative from that of 
‘extension over,’ for, as Stallbaum says, it comes to be equivalent to év 
with the dative. The passage from the Protagoras is the one quoted 
in Ast’s lexicon along with the other two (Critias and Timaeus), but 
it should have been stated that it is an instance of émi with véyew—a 


use sufficiently established both with véuew and d:avéyer, 


5. The following are examples in matters of general interpretation. 


7d pupnridy 26vos| See Re- 
public 392 D, 398 A, 597 E foll. 
Poetry, says Plato, is an imita- 
tive art;> and *poets cannot 
imitate what is outside of their 
experience. For the use of 
€évos compare Sophist 242 D, 
Gorgias 455 B, Politicus ago B.® 

ért 58 yarenbrepoy Adyos) 
fProklos raises needless difficul- 
ties about this.‘ 4 Plato simply 
means® that to describe such 
things worthily requires °a rare 
literary gift: it is far easier to 
find an Agamemnon than a 
Homer.° 


Ig D. 
Stallbaum. 

*Dicuntur poetae ea tantum scite imitari posse 
quibus quasi innutriti sint ; quae ab ipsius vitae usu et 
consuetudine sint remota, ea vero imitari non posse.® 
Hujus enim generis res, quum actione exprimi vix 
queant, tum Coratione omnium difficillime exprimi 
solere.° 

>bEnimvero Platonem constat poesin omnem in imi- 
tatione positam judicavisse, de qua re philosophus 
explicavit Reip. ITI. p. 392 C sqq. p. 398 A al.>. 

Jam vero quoniam qui id, quod non didicerunt et 
cui disciplina non sunt assuefacti, oratione imitari in- 
stituunt, praeter rerum peritiam ‘etiam eloquentiam 
habeant necesse est,° ‘facile est ad intelligendum, 
quibus causis et rationibus notatur hoc philosophi ju- 
dicium ,4 ‘de quo Proclus rursus multa frustra nugatur.' 

(From a preceding note.) 

cébvos... Gorg. 455 Bh wept vaurnyav A rept dAAwv 
Tivos Snprovpyixod eOvovs. De Rep. 351C, 420 B, 
421 C0, Sophist. 242 D ro ‘theavesy €6vos, Politic. 
290 B rd xnpuackdv yévos [1. évos}]. Legg. 776 D ro 
@erraday meveorinoy COvos.£ 
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24 B. 
Stallbaum. 

Trav wepi tiv "Aolay) Egypt Magis etiam lapsi sunt quidam in interpretandis 
was commonly regarded in  verbis proximis: ols jets spiro: rev wept "Aciay waric- 
Plato’s time as belonging to peda. Nempe ignorarunt isti Egyptum a veteribus pro 
Asia rather than Africa, All Asiae parte habitam esse, siquidem multi totius orbis 
Africa was indeed often regarded terrarum duas fecerunt partes, Asiam et Europam, 
as part of Asia; but that Plato Libyam nunc Asiae nunc Europae accensentes. Hance 
distinguished them is made clear rationem Plato nunc ex parte sequitur quandoquidem 
below in 24 E. mox mopevopévny dua éni macay Eipdanyv cai ’Actay; 

quanquam ibidem Libyam at Asiae discernit verbis 4 
5¢ vijoos... &e. [24 E.] 


19 A. 
Ta pev rav dyabaw Openréoy Epapev elvat, Ta Bt THY Kandy els rAY dAANY AdOpg Stadoréoy 


mOALY. 
Stallbaum. 


Plato has here somewhat mitigated the rigour of his Legendus de hac re locus 
ordinance in the Republic: see 459 D rods dplorous rais est de Rep. III. p. 415 A,B; 


Jrs.. Gploras cvyyliyver@ar ds mAcordes, rods 5¢ pavdordrous V. p. 461 A sqq. unde appa- 
. rais pavAoradras rovvaytioy, kal Trav pey rd Exyova rpépery ret els Tv GAAnv wéALy esse 
yf THY 52 uh. in reliquam civitatis partem, 
te Compare too 460 C 1a 8 ray xepdvov, kat tay 1 Tov —ih.e. in ceteros civium ordi- | 
vo dAAow dvamnpoy yiyvnra, év dnoppnry Te kal ddfAqy kara- nem, operarios et agricolas, 


.  kptpovow ds mpéwer: and again, 461 C pddora piv pnd? Itaque Operréoy elvar est 
boxe als pais txplpav Kinua pydé 4° by, dv yévnta, tdy BE 11 == tanquam futuros civitatis 
: Bidonra, otra riBévar ws od« otons Tpopis TH Tory.  custodes educari opportere, 
But in 415 B the milder course is enjoined: édy re opé- neque cogitandum de infan- 
> repos éxyovos iméxadnos 4 bwocidnpos yévnra, pydevt tum expositione. 
“<  rpdmy Kwarerdehoovow, GdAAd riv 7H pice mpoohxovoay 
Tipny amroddéyres woovow els Snpuovpyous h els -yewpyous. 
- > ,** Probably then, when Plato speaks of not rearing the 
inferior children, he merely means that they are not to 
be reared by the state as infant pvAaxes. 


* 


4 


The enlargement of Stallbaum’s note has resulted in a characteristic 
confusion. First we are told that Plato in the Timaeus has somewhat 
mitigated the rigour of his ordinance in the Republic: as though the 
Republic was all one way. Secondly, it turns out in the course of the 
note that ‘the milder course is enjoined’ in the Republic itself, but it 
does not occur to the editor to qualify his first statement. Thirdly, the 
confusion is completed by the last sentence—‘ Probably then when 
Plato,’ &e. For since Plato does not speak in the Timaeus of ‘not 
rearing the inferior children,’ but in some of the passages from the 
Republic, quoted in the English note, this last sentence can only mean 
that there is no ‘rmgorous ordinance’ at all in the Republic. It looks 
as though this had been occasioned by the last sentence in Stall- 
baum’s note which relates to the Timaeus and not to the Republic. 


1 


drelpous... deipov] For the 
play on the word compare Phi- 
lebus 17 E 71d 8 dwewpdv ce 
éxdorow xai éy rovros mAROos 


daepov éxdorore wore? Tov ppo- 


veiy cal ovk 2Adyipov od’ évaprd- 
pov, dr’ ob« els dpOpdv oddéva 
év ob8ém mumore dmBdvra. 

Plato is at issue with Demo- 
kritos, who consistently with his 
whole physical theory main- 
tained that the number of «da por 
was infinite: Plato is equally 
consistent in affirming that there 
is only one. 


The oddest fancy in this way 
is one ascribed by Plutarch de 
defectu oraculorum, § 22, to 
Petron of Himera', who declared 
there were 183 xéapor, disposed 
in the form of an equilateral 
triangle. The eternal fitness of 
the arrangement is not ex- 
plained by Plutarch. 
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55 D. 
Stallbaum. 

Ceterum observabis ele- 
gantem dilogiam verborum 
drei pous—drefpov (imperiti) 
aids elva: quae reperitur 
etiam Phileb. 17 E 6 8 
drepév oe éxdaorov Kat ev 
éxdorots 3wARGOs dwretpoy éxdo- 
TOTE WOLEl. 

Praeterea notabis rideri 
haud dubie Democritum de 
quo Diog. Laert. IX. 44 dwei- 
pous (fyhoaro) elva: xdopous 


&e. &e. 
* * 


Plutarchus De & apud 
Delphos, p. 389, &c. (here 
follows a quotation repro- 
duced with additions by the 
Editor in his next note). 


...multa idem De Ora- 
culor. Defectu 426 sqq. = 
682 sqq. ed. Reisk.... quae 
omnia describere non vacat. 


21 B. 


Martin. 

Plutarque (Du si- 
lence des Oracles, c. 
22) cite une opinion 
d’aprés laquelle il 
aurait tout juste cent 
quatre-vingt-trois 
mondes rangés en 
forme de triangle. 


Apaturia was the name of a festival in 
honour of Dionysos, held in the month 
Pyanepsion, which corresponded, roughly 
speaking, to our October. 

It lasted three days, of which the first 
was called déprea, the second dydppvais, 
the third sovpe@ris. On the third day the 
names of children three or four? years of 
age were enrolled on the register of their 


pparpia. 


Proklos seems mistaken in making dydp- 
pvows the first day; all other authorities 
place 8éprea first. 


Stallbaum. 

Apaturia quotannis colebant mense Pya- 
nepstone, h. e.Octobri, per triduum, &c..... 
de quo v. Meurs. Graecia feriat. &c, &c. 

Primus dies vocabatur déprea, quia ut 
Suidas ait, ppdropes dpias ovvedOdvres evar- 
xovrvro, Alter dicebatur dvdpfvots,.... 
Tertius erat xovpedris, qui nomen habebat 
dd Tov Tovs Kovpous kal rds Kdpas éyypa- 
ev els rds pparplas, 

Disputarunt de Apaturiis Meursius, &o. 
&c. 

Ceterum Proclus ad h.1. quem sequitur 
Scholiastes, primum Apaturiorum diem 


dvappvow, secundum Sopmiay (Sdépreay) . . 


vocatum esse narrat, quod non tantum 
Suidae testimonio adversatur, sed etiam 
cum iis pugnat quae Hesychius, Harpo- 


‘cratio, &. &. memoriae prodiderunt. 


1 This is not quite accurate. The opinion is cited in § 22, but it is not till after- 
wards (§ 23) that reasons are given for attributing it to Petron of Himera. 
4 Cf. in Martin’s note, ‘les gargons et les filles de trois & quatre ans,’ 


Se 
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6. The following is an instance where the debt to Stallbaum is not 


so obvious to the eye. 
31 A. 


ooparoedts 5¢ 8) Kat dpardy dwrdv re 8et 7d yevdpevoy elvat. 


dpardy dwrdv re] Visibility and tangibility are the 
two most conspicuous characteristics of matter, there- 
fore the fundamental constituents of the universe are 
fire and earth. This agrees with the view of Parmen- 
ides: cf. Aristotle, Physica I. v. 188* 20 wat ydp 
Tlappevidns Oepudy at yuxpdv d&pxds moet, ratta 5e 
mpooayopeve: wip kat jv: and Parmenides 112 foll. 
(Karsten): see too Aristotle, de gen. et corr. II. ix. 
336° 3. The four elements of Empedokles likewise 
reduced themselves to two: cf. Aristotle, metaph. A. 
iv. 985% 3. ob py xpiras ye rérrapow, GAX’ ds dbvolv 
ovo: pdvors, mupt yey nad’ abrd, rots 3 dvrixelpevots ws 
MG pdoe, yn Te wat dép: nat G8ar:: and de gen. et 
corr. II. iii. 330% 20. His division, however, does not 
agree with that of Plato, who classes fire, air and water 
as forms of the same base, and places earth alone by 
itself. 


Stallbaum. 

Duo ponit primitiva rerum ele- 
menta ...Ignem vero et terram 
illa vult esse propterea, quod 
rerum natura et adspectabilis 
debeat esse et vero etiam trac- 
tabilis. Alterum autem igne, 
alterum terra effici arbitratur v. 
Aristotel. Part. An. II. i. 2 Ig- 
nem et terram rerum generata- 
rum principia fecerunt etiam 
Democritus, Anaxagoras, Par- 
menides de quo vid. Karsten, 
Pp. 221 8qq., 229 8q., &c. &e. 


The two notes are clearly on the same lines : but the quotations from 


Aristotle are not the same, and though Parmenides is mentioned in 
both, the point about Empedocles is not noticed by Stallbaum. Stall- 
baum, however, refers to passages in Karsten’s Parmenides (p. 221 sqq. 
and 229 sqq.). In Karsten, p. 221, will be found the first of the 
editor’s quotations from Aristotle, in p. 224 the second. In p. 229 
will be found the editor’s remark on Empedocles. The latter passage 
naturally occasions a reference to a part of Karsten’s Empedocles, and 
here, p. 342, occur the two last of the editors quotations from 
Aristotle. 


7. A comparison of the two editions in the earlier part of the 
Timaeus would produce the impression that the editor’s commentary 
was a kind of rewriting of Stallbaum’s, which would not cost much 
trouble. This obligation to Stallbaum is not so marked later on, 
where the notes become mainly a reproduction of Martin. _ 

In the instances given there is no acknowledgment whatever, and so 
it 1s generally. 

There is of course some common ground which editors are likely to 
traverse, and this may fairly explain a certain number of passages 
which have not been given above; but the bulk of the coincidences 
cannot be explained in this way. 
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That the coincidences in learned quotations are accidental will 
scarcely be believed by the reader who will look into the edition and 
see how constantly the notes repeat what is found in Stallbaum and 
Martin (and others), more especially when the imperfectness of the 
editor’s knowledge of the authors quoted is taken into account. The 
latter point is treated of below in connection with Martin and the 
editor’s use of ‘testimonia.” See Pt. I. §§ 3 and 4; Pt. II. par. 50. 

The editor is indeed forgetful, as the following instance shows :—In 
his note on Atlantis, 24 D (where, by the way, the statement that ‘ Plato 
is our only authority for the legend: there is no trace of confirmation 
from any independent source,’ and others given without reference to 
any one, are doubtless due to the researches of Martin), there is a 
passage which may be put beside Jowett’s note on the same subject in 
his introduction to the Critias. 


Editor. 

It appears to me impossible to determine 
whether Plato has invented the story from 
beginning to end :—/giiws Alyveriovs sal 
éwadanois dy téAy Ad-yous rorei—or whether 
it really more or less represents some Egyp- 
tian legend brought home by Solon. 


Jowett. 

Hence we may safely conclude that the 
entire narrative is due to the imagination 
of Plato, who could easily invent ‘ Egyp- 
tians or anything else’ “Phaedr. 275 B), 
and who has used the name of Solon (of 
whose poem there is no trace in antiquity) 
and the tradition of the Egyptian priests 
to give verisimilitade to his story. 


(The passage in italics is more accurately quoted by Jowett in his 
introduction to the Parmenides.) 

Some other remarkable instances of forgetfulness will be given later. 
But in the nature of the case bad memory will not be seriously alleged 
as a sufficient excuse for the absence of acknowledgment to Stallbaum, 
especially as the editor so often remembers those notes of Stallbaum’s 
which he thinks he can show mistaken. 
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§ 2.—CRrITICISMS OF STALLBAUM. 


8. After seeing this evidence of the usefulness of Stallbaum’s 
commentary to the editor, it is amusing to find this judgment 
delivered in the Preface :— 


‘Ten years later came Stallbaum’s edition; concerning which it were unbecoming to 
speak with leas than the respect due to the zeal and industry of a scholar who has 
eseayed the gigantic enterprise of editing with elaborate prolegomena and commentary 
the entire works of Plato, and it would be unfair to disparage the learning which the 
notes display: none the less it cannot be denied that in dealing with this dialogue the 
editor seems hardly to have realised the nature of the task he has undertaken.’ 


If the editor did not feel obliged to make any acknowledgment 
to Stallbaum, yet Stallbaum deserved to be treated by him with 
great consideration. But the editor seems to take every opportunity 
to speak slightingly of his predecessor; and we find such expressions 
as these: ‘of Stallbaum’s note the less said the better’—‘ extremely 
inaccurate ’—‘ most erroneous ’—‘ his [Stallbaum’s] treatment of the 
whole subject is as confused as it can well be’—‘ what Stallbaum 
means or fails to mean it is difficult to conjecture!’ Enough has 
been seen of the quality of the editor’s work to make it doubtful 
whether these phrases are safe for him to use, and it will be seen here- 
after that they are particularly unfortunate. 

A nemesis attends this treatment of Stallbaum. The editor is so 
concerned to attack that he will contradict his own view to do it. 
For the same reason he criticises notes of Stallbaum’s hastily read or 
imperfectly remembered, and so falls into mistakes which would have 
been avoided if he had taken another look at Stallbaum before pub- 
lishing his criticism. He is unfair in other ways also, and when not 
unfair is often wrong himself. -A considerable part of his long record 
of mistakes is made in this connection ; and here, as indeed in places 
where Stallbaum is not attacked, his great superiority to the editor in 
scholarship becomes apparent. 

Some examples will be given. 


1 Compare the style of these notes. In 55 ‘C, & curious slip in which Stallbaum has 
followed some ancient commentators is spoken of as ‘an opinion which Stallbaum 
welcomes with joy, saying that it “ mirifice convenit” with the 360 degrees into which 
the circle is divided,’ &c. Note on 74 B—‘The expression is very obscure: and no two 
interpreters agree as to its meaning. Stallbaum is entirely at sea: Lindau, at whom he 
scoffs, throws out a suggestion which is much more reasonable than anything in Stall- 
baum’s note, &.’ It will be clear that the editor had better have said nothing about 
scoffiing. It happens also that Stallbaum’s note is far more sensible than Lindau’s. 
For the value of the editor’s own note see below, paragraph 39, page 67. 


ye 


~~ 


he~ 
H, 
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9. In the two following the editor contradicts himself :— 

a1 A. G\Ad 81) sotov épyov rodro Kpirlas od Aeyduevov peév, ws de 
mpaxOev éyrws tnd Thode Ths TéAEws Apxatov Sinyetro Kara THy TeAwvos 
dxonv; (the story of the defeat of the invaders from Atlantis by the 
Athenians). 

The note is— 


‘Stallbaum is ill-advised in adopting the interpretation of Proklos pu) wavy pev reOpu- 
Anpévoy, -yevdpevoy 83 Suws. The meaning is beyond question “not a mere figment of 
the imagination (like the commonwealth described in the Republic) but a history of 
facts that actually ocourred.” Cf. 26 E ré re pa) wAacdévra piOov dAd’ dAnOivdr Adyor 
elva: wéppeya ov.’ ; ) 


(1) Stallbaum is ‘ beyond question ’ right whether the Greek or the 
context is considered. The editor’s explanation violates the known 
rule, set forth in the Grammars about the distinction between dé and 
a\Ad: and thus he has not noticed the difference in form between this 
sentence (21 A) and the one he quotes (26 E). 

Stallbaum’s explanation is also confirmed by the context. Cf. 
especially 21 D (apaé.v) fv de 7 méALs Empake pév, 51a Se xpdvov Kal 
POopay trav épyacayévwy ov dujpxece Seipo 6 Adyos, and 20 EK épya rijs 
méAews O70 xpdvov Kal POopas avOpdrwv jpavicpéva. 

(2) The editor in his Translation actually renders in the ‘ ill-advised ” 
manner of Stallbaum—‘ But what was the deed which Kritias de- 
scribed on the authority of Solon as actually performed of old by this 
city, though unrecorded in history ?’ 


55 D. Plato says of the number of the xdéopor:—ro pev drelpovs 
iyioar’ av dvrws (tis) dmelpov rivds elvar ddypa Sv eumetpov xpeov 
etyas’ aédrepov dé éva 7) mévte avtovs dAnOela mepuxdras A€yeww mpoo7jKet, 
paddov ay ratry oras (vv. ll. tards, was) elxdras dcavrapyaat. 

In the note— 

‘ravry ords| This is evidently the right reading. ... Stallbaum’s was, which has but 
slight support, is quite inappropriate ; ‘‘ Plato could not say that it was reasonable for 


everyone to doubt whether there are five «donot or one; it would not be reasonable in 
his own case, as we see in 31 B.”’’ 


(1) was is obviously not at all mappropriate. Plato thinks it absurd 


to suppose the number is unlimited, but that anyone might reasonably 


raise the question whether the number was five, since there are five 
regular solids. But the editor has himself spoken to this effect in the 
preceding note, ‘ Plato regards as a comparatively reasonable supposi- 
tion the view that there may be five xéoyor, because there exist in 


; sf] 
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nature five regular rectilinear solids,’ and thus he really contradicts 
himself : though of course to criticise Stallbaum, he makes a captious 
refinement about the meaning of was. Quite apart from the question 


as to whether was is the best reading or not, it is clear that the 


sentence with was would only be a natural way for Plato to express 
what the editor supposes him to mean. 

(2) However, in his later edition Stallbaum does not read za&s, but 
ords. This is one of several proofs that the editor criticises 
Stallbaum’s text without looking at his later edition. Moreover the 
edition of Stallbaum in which ords appears is earlier than that of C. 
F. Hermann, whom the editor follows in reading ords. 

(3) Though the editor says ‘ ords is evidently the nght reading,’ he / 
does not say whether it is the reading of any MS., though it is . 
important that this should be expressly stated. Perhaps the reason 
is that neither Hermann nor Bekker (the authorities he relies on, see 
below, par. 48) nor Stallbaum happen to say. 


10. The next three instances show, beside other things, the same 
ignorance of Stallbaum’s later edition. 

In 26 B, Critias says of the story he heard as a boy, jw pev odv 
pera TOAAHS Hdovys Kat mratdexijs (Vv. 1. madias) rére dxoudpeva, 

The note is— 


_ ‘Stallbaum with very slight ms. authority reads ma:di:ds, without noticing any other 
reading: apparently he failed to perceive that ma:d:«7js was in agreement with 43orqjs.’ 
cee - - ess ee — pda -— — 


(1) It is characteristic of the editor’s attitude that he should assume 
a scholar like Stallbaum could have overlooked such an obvious con- 
cord. He has ‘failed to perceive’ the appropriateness here of the 
idiom perd maidas as opposed to wera orovdys, which may well have 
Influenced Stallbaum. 

(2) The note betrays that the editor has not read Stallbaum’s 
appendix which contaims Bast’s collection of Paris. A, in which zat- 
dexjs is recorded as the reading of Paris. A, with -:as written above it. 

(3) In his later edition Stallbaum followed the authority of the 
principal MS. and read tavdcxjjs. 


33 A, xaravody, as Evotdtp odpare Oepud cal Woypa Kal mdv0? doe 
duvduers loxupds exer mepuoctdueva €EwOev xal mpoonlnrovra dxalpos= 
Avew K.T.A. 


’ 


\ | J ry, Jhw BY 
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App. crit.—‘ fvordr@ dedi cum H(ermanno) e W. Wagneri con- 
jecturi.,’ 
Note— 


‘The reading of Stallbaum and the Zurich edition 4 fynorg rd odpara has poor ms. 
authority and is weak in sense; moreover the form {vyvio7rg is extremely doubtful Attic. 
The mss. for the most part have fumords or fumiordy TH owpani.’ 


(1) This is an instance of an unfairness which the editor sometimes 
shews, that of raising a difficulty without saying that the person criti- 
cised has raised it himself. The remark on évmora is found in Stall- 
baum in a more valuable form. ‘ Pro fvy.org etsi Atticorum usus exigit 
fere fvvlcrnoi, tamen illam formam non dixerim cum Buttmanno 
Gr. Ampl. § 107 ann. 8. Matthiae Gr. § 210 ann. 1. et Poppone ad 
Thucyd. VIII. 64, 5. citerioris tantum Graecitatis propriam esse, &c., 
&e.’ (It may be noted that the remark of the editor’s which follows 
—‘the MSS. for the most part, &c.,’ is also from Stallbaum.) 

(2) In his later edition Stallbaum reads funordueva. 


The following betrays another serious defect in the editor’s studies. 

86 E, wavri 8? ratra éxOpa Kai xaxdy tt mpooylyverat. 

The editor reading xal &xovrt, says, ‘Cornarius’ correction of xaxéy te 
into dkovr: seems nearly as certain as an emendation can be; and I can 
only wonder at Stallbaum’s defence of the old reading.’ 

(1) In his later edition Stallbaum reads dxovrt. 

(2) This fact is specially noted in the critical preface to C. F. Her- 
mann’s edition (Teubner), p. xxvi, ‘... p. 86 E, ubi jam Stallb. egre- 
giam Vat. o et Flor. x lectionem dxovri pro xaxéy re ascivit.’ This 
shews how little the editor has studied the apparatus criticus of the 
very edition on which he bases his own text. 

(3) The editor’s note is inaccurate, for he speaks as if the reading 
were only the correction of Cornarius (cf. Stallb., ‘ Cornarius x. 4. con- 
jectabat’): but it appears both from Stallbaum and Hermann that it 
is found in some MSS. 


11. The next instance is due at best to inexcusable carelessness and 
forgetfulness. 
68 B, ri 8% 81a ris voridos adyh Tod mupds pryvupévov (cor. Steph. : 
Valg. piyvopévn) xppa évaipov tapacy dpevoy (Codd. mapacxopérn). 
App. crit.—‘ rapacy dpuevor scripsi. tapacyonévn A. H(erm). S(tallb).Z.’ 
Note.—‘ Stallbaum, accepting pryvypévov, oddly enough retains zrapa- 
oxopevy.” 


~ 


G 
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(1) The emendation which the editor puts as if his own is in the 
note of Stallbaum which he has before him, and is due to Lindau, 
whose book he has used. ‘Primum enim legendum est peyvvpdvon, 
quod jam Stephanus pervidit; deinde pro tapacyouéyn haud dubie de 
conjectura Lindavii reponi opportet wapacyédyevoy.’ (Stallbaum goes 
on to suggest that rod aupds ptyvepévy may be a gloss.) 

(2) It is true that Stallbaum’s text has wapacyouévn, but the note 
just quoted, preceded as it is by the words ‘duplici utique, si quid 
video, opus est medicin& ut locus in integritatem suam restituatur,’ 
shews that he meant to read mapacydpevov. tapacxouevn, in the text, 
is then a mere oversight : it has escaped correction in his later edition. 


which justice is hardly done to Stallbaum. 

37 B, Srav pev rept rd alaOnréov ylyyynrat Kat 6 Tod Oarépou KixAos dpOds 
dp els macay adra thy oxy diayyelAn x.T.A. 

App. crit.—‘atra seripsi; adroi A. H. S(tallb). Z.’ Note—‘ The 
MS. reading airoi is clearly wrong, though Martin defends it. Stall- 
baum proposes aird: but as we presently have aira referring to 
Aoytotixdy, that is perhaps more likely to be nght here.’ This is not 
@ very serious matter, but illustrates the way in which Stallbaum’s 
notes get spoiled. The passage cited in objection to Stallbaum is one 
which he himself had considered: indeed it is the passage on which 
he bases (and rightly) his approval of the emendation of which the 
editor’s is but a trifling and doubtful alteration. Stallbaum also 
had before him, though in a different form, the difficulty (if it 
can be called one) that in one clause airdé would refer to ré alcOnrov, 
and in the other the plural aira to rd Aoyiorixdy. Again, the note 
inaccurately implies that the conjecture is Stallbaum’s. Stallbaum 
says—‘Scribendum haud dubie els aacav airéd (sc. rd alcOnrov) 
THY Youxnv, quum atrof non habeat quorsum commode referatur. 
Quam emendationem teste Tennemanno System. Phil. Plat. IIT. p. 72 
a Damanno propositam unice veram esse evincunt quae deinde se- 
quuntur : xal 6 rabrod KUxAos evrpoxyos Sy attra pyvion, ubi aira item 
refertur ad praegressum rd Aoyiorixdy, ita quidem ut quae mente et 
cogitatione comprehenduntur significantur: neque enim hic airé cum 
Tennemanno corrigendum esse docebunt quae ad Gorg. p. 447 A, De 
Rep. p. 504 D, Apol. Socr. p. 19 D, de hoc usu numeri pluralis ex- 
posuimus.’ The editor’s proposal to read the plural (aird) in both 
places is the converse of Tennemann’s to read the singular. Stallbaum 


12. The foregoing recalls some other emendations in the notes in @ 


) 
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doubtless felt atré to be the more natural emendation of avrod, and 
that aird was not likely to have been changed from airdé in the 
second clause. It is also somewhat against the assimilation of the 
pronouns that while airdéd would refer directly to rd aloOyrdv, aird 
does not refer so directly to rd Aoysorixdy—which denotes a mental 
faculty and not, as the editor wrongly thinks (see par. 61, p. 114), 
its object—but rather to the objects of ro Aoy:orixdy. And apart 
from this, there are instances of harsher change from singular to 
plural and vice versa in the Timaeus itself, where the editor raises no 
difficulty, e.g. 49 B, més obv 8% Toor abré Kal wy Kal rl wept airav 
elxdrws d:aTtopnOévres x.r.A. (Ed. ‘How then are we to deal with this 
point, and what is the question that we should properly raise concern- 
ing it?’); 61 A, rd 3 3%) rOv Evuplerov ex yijs re Kal Bdaros cwpudror, 
Bexpe wep dy Bdwp abrod ra ris yijs Sudceva .. . KaTexi). 


35 A, Tis re ravtod dicews ad répt xal ris Oarépov. The note in the 
app. crit. is surprising. ‘ Post dicews delevi ad mépi, quae cum con- 
sensu codicum retinent S (=Stallb.) Z; melusit H.’ Stallbaum 
says (app. crit.) ‘Istud ad wép. ejiciendum censet Davisius ad Ciceron. 
De Nat. Deor. L. 8 secutus auctoritatem Sexti Empir. Pyrrhon. 
Hypotyp. III. 24 et adv. Mathem. p. 60. Nos ad in dy commutandum, 
mépe ejiciendum censemus.’ Beside the unfairness both to the author 
of the emendation and to Stallbaum in the editor’s note, its inferiority 
to Stallbaum’s is evident. In his commentary, Stallbaum returns to 
the point, and it appears that Sextus Empiricus, twice quoting this 
passage, omits both at and zép. each time. But the editor has made 
no study of ‘testimonia.’ (Stallbaum cites Cicero’s translation for 
his own emendation, ‘quod esset ejusdem naturae et alterius’; but 
Cicero might have so translated without reading ép.) 


18. In the next instance Stallbaum is not criticised, directly at 
least, but, as in a previous one, the editor puts forward an important 
suggestion as if his own, which is given by Stallbaum in a note, 
where he expresses another opinion which the editor himself has 
quoted, 

38 D, cépara 8% airy éexdorwy (sc. rév tAaYNTGV) ToMoas 6 Beds 
ZOnxev els rds wEepiopas, ds 7 Oarépov weplodos jew... ceAjnvny pev els 
Tov wept ynv mpOrov, FAtov 8 els rov Sevrepor trep yas, Ewodpdpor Se xal 
Tov iepdy “Eppod Aeydpevon els trois (v.1. rév) rdxer pev loddpopoy HrAlp 
KUxXop lovras. | 
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The note is— 

‘I have with Stallbaum adopted rovs . . . It may be objected that if 
xux\ous is to be supplied, we have an awkward tautology in xvxdovs 
xuxdov lévras. But may we not understand tAayyjras?’ This would 
give the impression that Stallbaum understood «vxcAovs, and it would 
certainly be inferred that it had not occurred to him to understand 
wAairas. 

Stallbaum’s note is— 

‘Observes ante omnia singularem dicendi rationem. Neque enim 
els rhv (sc. gopdy) corrigendum, quod vel proxima verba prohibent ; sed 
ad els rév intelligendum atAavyrny vel sAdyntra... Ne vero mireris 
hanc loquendi formam, in promtu sunt alia ejus exempla. Ita statim 
post : els rovs rdxet—idvras,—eiAnyxéras, ubi Stephanus frustra conjecit 
els tov Idvra et elAnyéra, intell. cixAov. Politic. 281 C, adrepov odpy 
nuiy 6 wept ris tpavrixijs Adyos—ixavaGs éotat Siwptopevos, éay Ep’ adrav 
ray émipedrciav, dndoat wept tiv éplay écOfra, els riv xadAlorny xat 
peylorny nacév TYGuev ; Sophist. 235 A, els ydnra pev 32) Kat pepnrhy 
&pa Oeréov airdy riva: ubi v. Heindorf ... Legg. IX. 867 B, BéArcoroy 
pi kat dAnOéorarop els elxdva piv dudw Ocivar. Infra 40 A, ridnol re 
els rnv tod Kparlorov dpdynow: 57 E, els dvwpaddrynra reOGpev. 

(1) It will be seen that the proposal to understand wAamjras is really 
made by Stallbaum, which is sufficiently surprising. 

(2) While the editor only puts the proposal tentatively, Stallbaum 
sees it is right, and gives a scholarly account of it, showing how 
idiomatic the construction is. It seemed worth while to quote so 
much of his note as given above to illustrate the valuable quality of 
his philological notes as compared with the editor’s. 

(3) From the use made of Stallbaum’s edition, it is likely enough, 
as in another remarkable instance to be given later, that the editor 
owed the idea of the construction to Stallbaum, but forgot this after- 
wards; for it is clear from the way in which he has forgotten the 
important confirmation given by Stallbaum, that he could not have 
looked at the note for some time when he wrote his own. 


14. 59 D, 16 mvpt peutypévoy Bdwp, cov Aentov typdv te Sia THY 
klynow kat thy dddv, fv Kvdwwdovpevoy emt ys typov Aéyerat, padaxdv 
TE ad TO TAS Bdaoes Hrrov édpalovs otcas 7} Tas ys brelKew K.T.A. 

Lindau, Stallbaum, and the Zurich editors have no comma after 
Ssov. The above punctuation is Hermann’s, adopted by the editor, 
who, as he says, mainly reproduces Hermann’s text. 
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‘ Although Stallbaum asserts that this sentence is “‘ turpi labe contaminatus,’’ I see no 
necessity for alteration: his own attempts are certainly far from fortunate. The repe- 
tition of dypéy, which offends him so sorely, is, I think, due to the fact that we have, as 
Lindau saw, an etymology implied in the words fv .. . Aéyera: ‘‘the mode of rolling on 
the earth which has in fact gained it the name of typéy”: as if dypdv = bmtp yijs peor. 
Thus understood, the objection to the second éypdéy vanishes. padaxdy re is then 
coordinate with Aewrdy bypdév re, and TO... bwelxey with 8d rv Kivnow.’ 


This note is unfair to Stallbaum, and inaccurate as regards Lindau. 
To be intelligible it necessarily implies that Stallbaum had not seen 
there was an etymology in the words referred to, which would have 
been a bad slip: it would also give the impression that Lindau having 
seen the true solution which makes the « objection to the second $ dypov 
vanish had felt no difficulty, and retained sypév in each place. ~~ 

1) Stallbaum was perfectly aware that there was an etymology in 
the words. He says ‘ Etenim dypeyv videtur significare ab fw dictum 
esse, in quo motionis notio continetur.’ 

(2) Lindau, on the other hand, so far from thinking that the diffi- 
culty about the repetition of dypdy ‘ vanishes,’ expresses himself like 
Stallbaum about it, and proposes to substitute jaépooy for the first 
typov. Stallb.— Quis enim ferat ita loquentem: rd ddwp dcov, AeTTOv 
Sypdv te—typov Ad€yerar?’ Lindau—‘ doov Aenrdv typdv re—typov 
Aéyerat. Praeter verborum anacoluthiam facilem cognitu notandum 
videtur vitium, quod habet prius typév, pro quo vox expectatur unde 
possis e more Platonis alterum derivare typov &c.’ (Stallbaum omits 
the second typdy, and inserts éorf before ézf.) 

(3) The editor interprets according to C. F. Hermann’s punctuation 
(to which no acknowledgment is made), and this is probably the 
right way ; for déyera: should be thé verb of the relative clause, and 
Stallbaum can only avoid this construction by inserting éorl after 
kvAwdovpevov. But the editor has not seen the true difficulty at all. 
The question is by no means whether there is an etymology or not— 
all the editors have seen that, but whether éorf or Adyerat is to be 
understood after the first Sypév. Stallbaum understands Aéyerar. The 
difficulty of understanding éori (as in C, F. Hermann’s punctuation) 
is, that though the kind of twp spoken of might be (éort) dypdv 31a 
tiv xtynow, it could not well be said to have this quality (efvat typdv) 
30a THY 6ddv Av KvAWdovpevor x.T.A., for, on the contrary, it is its quality 
of being typdy which causes it xvdwdetoOar eri yjs. On the other 
hand, it might well be said to be called typév because of the xvdAwdei- 


aba én yis. 
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(4) Stallbaum supposes the derivation intended to be from éw ; and 
this seems possible. The editor has not noticed considerable difficulties 
in the one (dmép yijs péov) which he adopts from Lindau. If the latter 
were right we should expect not xvAwdovpevoy ent ys, but péov or 
xarappéov instead of xvAwdovpevov, and at least imép instead of én. 
Again the editor’s explanation of tmép yijs péov seems against the use 
of inxép with genitive ; trtp ys should mean ‘over (i.e. “ above ” or 
“up above ””) the earth,’ as it does a line or two below, where hail and 
ice are thus distingyuished—nayéy re otrw 1d pev tmtp yas pdAcota 
maddy radta xdAala, Td 8 émt ys KpvoradAos. The editor's rendering, 
in his translation, of the difficult words dd3d6v fv xvAwwdovpevon emt yijs, ‘ its 
way of rolling along the ground,’ seems impossible. Perhaps &a rij 
xklmow xal tiv dddy x.T.A. means ‘on account of its motion and the 
direction which the motion takes,’ this direction being defined by xvAcvd. 
éxt ys. Compare the yse of d3ds in Plato’s account of attraction, where 
it combines the meaning of direction and tendency to move in a direction. 

It is, by the way, inadvisable to render as the editor in his transla- 
tion, ‘ rolling along the ground,’ as if it were xara yjv instead of éxt 
yns. With a verb of motion émi yjjs, if not indicating direction, would 
mean simply ‘on the earth’ as opposed to any other place. So again 
80 A, Soa émi yijs péperar is rendered ‘move along the ground’ by the 
editor ; but it is opposed to Soa apeOévra peréwpa péperat, so that én 
ys properly means ‘on the earth’ as opposed to ‘in the air.. Com- 
pare the passage quoted above where ém) yjs is opposed to trp yas. 
The sense of ‘ direction down upon’ would suit Stallbaum’s derivation. 


15. A remarkable instance of unfairness is the note upon 66 A. 

Tév 8¢ a’rGv mpodcrAeTTrvopéeven ev td oneddvos, els Se Tas oTEvas 
gréBas évdvopevwr, xal rots évotoww adrgOt pépeot yeddeor cal dca aépos 
_ Fvpperplay éxovra, dore xwhoavra. x.7,r. 
_ The editor says ‘In this portentous sentence it is quite probable that 
some corruption may lurk. But no emendation suggests itself of 
sufficient plausibility to justify its admission into the text, although I 
have little doubt that éydvrwy should be read for éyovra. Stallbaum’s 
proposed alterations are the result of his not understanding the con- 
struction: 8ca dépos is parallel to rots yeddeor, and equivalent to rots 
daa dépos éveoti.’ 

(1) The reader would of course suppose from this that Stallbaum 
had seriously proposed to alter the text, whereas the editor thinks that 
no emendation is probable enough to be admitted. Stallbaum expresses 


ap 
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Stallbaum’s. Now this time one single grain of truth may be sifted out of all this. 
Stallbaum’s comment upon 50a dépos is not very clear ; and I was mistaken, I now think, 
as to the manner in which the words are intended to be taken in the earlier part of his 
note. So, had Mr. Wilson known how to let well alone, he might have scored a point 
against me, such as it is. But our critic, who in some other respects does not resemble 
Socrates, unfortunately does not enjoy a Saipévov onpeioy to “ check him always, what- 
ever he is doing.” For he goes on, “ it seems incredible, but it is true, that the emendation 
is Stallbaum’s,” ¢.¢. éxévraw. 

Now what are the facts? First it will be seen by any one who reads Stallbaum’s note 
to the end that he sets aside the interpretation of Sea dépos which I adopt, although I 
was wrong in believing that he never saw it. Secondly the emendation éyé»raw is even 
less his than it is mine, though I am not aware that he has been charged with piracy for 
not disclaiming it. (I need hardly say that I have made not the slightest claim to 
the authorship of a correction so obvious that it must have occurred to every one who 
has tried to construe the sentence.) Stallbaum says indeed ‘‘legendum fortasse vide- 
bitur éydévrev,” which, for Mr. Wilson’s benefit, I will translate: ‘perhaps it will be 
thought that éyédyrew ought to be read.” But that Stallbaum does not think so is 
evident from the whole tenor of his note, and from the fact that in his final recon- 
struction of the passage (to which the criticism in my note refers) he retains €xovra, 
The emendation in fact is Stallbaum’s neither by adoption nor by origination, for it is 
quoted in Bekker’s note. So far then from éxérraw being “a proposed alteration of 
Stallbaum’s,’’! it is a suggestion, apparently of Lindau’s, which Stallbaum mentions only 
to set aside. If a correction for which Stallbaum is not responsible and which he 
deliberately rejects is Stallbaum’s, then, I fear, all Mr. Wilson’s statements which I 
quote may, on the same showing, be termed mine, dAA’ ebpnpeiy xph. | 

It were easy to go on almost ad libitum culling flowers from Mr, Wilson’s Xapirow 


xawos, were it worth while.’ 


The editor, it will be seen, cannot gainsay the most important part 
of my objection: he endeavours to contradict and ridicule the other 
part. 

It will be shewn that the objection he raises is irrelevant to the real 
charge against him, and this would remain as serious as it was even if 
he were right. But it will also be shewn that he is wrong on the issue 
which he has chosen, and to which he attaches so much importance. 

(i) In the first place, the attempt to answer my criticism depends 
on a grave misrepresentation of the whole point of it. 

The editor gives the reader to understand that I have accused him 
of pirating the emendation éydvrwy from Stallbaum (cf. e. g. ‘ and that. 
I have put forward as my own an alteration which is Stallbaum’s.’ 
‘Secondly, the emendation is even less his than it is mine, though I am 
not aware that he has been charged with piracy for not disclaiming it. 
I need hardly say that I have made not the slightest claim to the 
authorship, &c.’). He answers, then, with emphasis that the suggestion 
is not really Stallbaum’s, and that he (the editor) has not claimed it 


himself, 


1 The expression in quotation marks is none of mine but the editor's own. 
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The reader has but to look at my review to see that the charge of 
unfairness was not at all that the editor had ‘ pirated’ an emendation 
of Stallbaum’s. I did not even suspect him of it. My very point 
was that when he wrote his own note he did not know of the sugges- 
tion in Stallbaum, and that he ought to have known it, considering 
what he thought fit to say of Stallbaum’s view. 

I said expressly, what I believed and shall make evident below, that 
he had forgotten the earlier part of Stallbaum’s note which contains 
the suggested alteration and the construction in a and remem- 
bered only the second part of it. 

The reader may judge from the style of the editor’s answer what 
he would have said if I had been found misrepresenting his own argu- 
ments thus. 

My contention was in effect this. JI poimted out the scarcely 
credible fact that the editor gave as a correction of Stallbaum’s view 
an emendation suggested by Stallbaum himself, and without even a 
hint that it was in Stallbaum ; also that he presumed to attack his 
predecessor on the ground that he did not understand a certain con- 
struction, whereas this very construction is given by his predecessor, 
and is presupposed by the suggested emendation itself. The editor 


was of course not. charged with piracy from Stallbaum, but with being 
so unfair and so eager to attac at he did not take ordinary 
trouble to be sure his attack was justified. 

Thus the editor’s answer, in the form in which he presents it, is 
shewn to be an evasion! and is disposed of. But it will next be con- 
sidered whether any of the matter which he uses in his answer makes 
a difference to the justice of the criticism passed upon him. 

(u) Suppose (what is untrue) that the editor was nght in what 
he says of Stallbaum’s rejection of éydvrwv. 


1 A further misrepresentation, though it is but a minor one, must be pointed out; 
because by its means the editor helps the impression he seeks to give. He restates my 
criticism so as to put a misleading emphasis upon the point relating to the alteration 
of éxovra into éxévrow and give the better introduction to his misstatement of what was 
said about it. He represents me as first attacking him for accusing Stallbaum of not 
understanding the construction, and then afterwards, as I did not know how to stop in 
time, ‘going on’ to another charge about éxévrwy. I have quoted my own remark 
above, and the reader will at once see how it has been misrepresented. The two points are 
not separated in any such way as he implies. On the contrary both are introduced by 
the words ‘It may seem incredible,’ &c., which the editor represents as though forming 
a separate introduction to the matter of éxédvrwy. (My words are ‘It may seem 
incredible but it is true that the emendation is Stallbaum’s, and the construction he is 
supposed not to understand is the very one he gives.’) The fact is the two points are 
inseparable as will appear directly. It is the editor’s interest to separate them as 
much as possible, because le is forced to admit one of them entirely. 
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He admits that he was wrong in saying that Stallbaum’s view was 
the result of his not understanding the construction: but he says, 
‘Stallbaum’s comment upon gaa dépos is not very clear,’ and also tries 
to make light of his own unfairness, The part of Stallbaum’s note 
which shews the construction of dca dépos is quite clear}; and would 
be very obvious indeed to anyone who read it with the care to be 
demanded from one who intended to criticise it, 

On the other hand, the attempt to make light of such a fault is 
only a new confirmation of what has been said of the editor’s spirit of 
unfairness to Stallbaum. 

(ii1) It will have become plain that it makes no difference to the 
validity of the charge whether the suggestion occurred independently 
to Stallbaum or not. It is enough that he makes it. But though 
the point is irrelevant, it may be shewn that the editor’s own logic is 
fatal to his statement of it. If the ‘correction is so obvious that 
it must have occurred to everyone who,’ &c., why should it not have 
occurred independently to Stallbaum? And there is nothing to shew 
that it did not. And there is certainly no less evidence to shew that 
it did, than there is in the editor’s own note to shew that it occurred 
to him independently. And here a question may be asked. If the 
editor really knew when he wrote his note that an emendation which 
he thinks so probable in this difficult text had been already suggested 
by Lindau, why did he not say so? It is thought a matter of 
courtesy if not of honour to mention such things, and it is obli- 
gatory on one who speaks so slightingly of Lindau as the editor 
sometimes does. A similar omission in relation to Lindau has been 
noticed before (par. 11). 

(iv) However, the editor not only takes the untenable position, 
that the suggestion is not Stallbaum’s, but affirms that it is in no 
sense Stallbaum’s, for that he mentions it only to reject it. 

It will be shewn that even if this were true, it could invalidate 
nothing essential in the charge of unfairness: and indeed it will 
become most probable that the editor had not even formed this 
opinion on Stalibaum’s attitude when he wrote the note objected to. 

But also this opinion which the editor tries to make so important, 
and puts with something more than confidence, will be proved to 
be wrong. 

The thing on which he most insists is that I have misunderstood 


1 He translates in fact thus: ‘Eadem haec quum antea extenuata sunt putredine et 
in venarum angustias influunt, atque partibus terrenis et certis ibi extantibus con- 
venienter se habent,’ &c. 
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the words (itaque) legendum fortasse videbitur éydévrwy, ‘which’ he 
says ‘for Mr. Wilson’s benefit I will translate: ‘perhaps it will be 
thought éydvrwy ought to be read,” &c.’ 

When such a tone is adopted, the risk is so great that care 
should be taken that the argument is nght. The editor in the first 
place has sacrificed his own point to a personality. Of course there is 
no difficulty about the translation. I translated as the editor does, 
though he seeks to give the reader the impression that I did not. 

The question obviously is what meaning is to be attached to the 

English, which is ambiguous without a context; and here is the real 
difference of opinion. 
. But, in the second place, there is a graver matter. The reader 
would little suspect that the editor gets the interpretation, on which, 
as has been seen, he risks so much, by suppressing the continuation 
of the sentence he translates. He professes that Stallbaum in saying 
‘perhaps it will be thought that éydvrwy ought to be read’ ie. 
(itaque) legendum, &c., is putting a view which he does not share 
at all, and indeed ‘only mentions to set aside.’ 

The whole sentence reads thus: ‘ Itaque lezendum fortasse videbitur 
éxdvrwv, quod ipsum interpretatione nostrd expressimus : ita enim dativus 
e £uuperplay éxew aptus nexusque erit.’ (Inthe next sentence he states 
certain difficulties on the other hand, which will be explained below.) 

Now a man does not usually adapt his own translation (translatio 
nostra) to a reading which (in the editor’s words) ‘he deliberately 
rejects,’ or ‘ mentions only to set aside,’ nor does Stallbaum. 

The translation in question! is that with which Stallbaum begins 
his note, and it presupposes éydéytwy as he himself says in the clause 
which the editor has suppressed. 

The fact is that the editor, with the inaccuracy and with the 
incautiousness in attack which are so exemplified in his book, has 
misunderstood the real drift of Stallbaum’s long note even now that he 
has read it again. 

Stallbaum thinks the text corrupt, but is quite undecided what the 
-emendation ought to be. One of the suggestions before him is 
éyévrev, which he certainly puts as a man might put what is his own, 
and instead of ‘deliberately rejecting it,’ he so far approves it that 
the only translation he gives of the Greek implies it. He points out 
that it removes certain difficulties, but is prevented by other difficulties, 
which he names, from adopting it as certain. 


1 Given above in note to p. 32. 


C 
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All this will be clear, as well as the origin of the editor’s mistake, 
from an analysis of Stallbaum’s note. 

Before giving any comment Stallbaum translates the first part of 
the passage, explaining its relation to a clause from which it is 
separated by an interposed sentence. Then he says that the Greek 
of the first part is corrupt; that there are certain difficulties; that 
these suggest the reading éxévrwy; that he has actually adopted the 
reading himself in his translation. But he adds there are some serious 
objections to it. 

‘Verum haec principialis enuntiati pars dubium non est quin foede 
misereque corrupta sit. Primum enim non apparet unde dativus 
Tots évotow avTdOt pépeot x. t. A. pendeat, siquidem xai dca dépos 
fupperplay éyovta valet «al rois 80a dépos ~vuperplay exe. Itaque 
legendum fortasse videbitur éydvrwy, quod ipsum interpretatione nostré 
expressimus : ita enim dativus e fvyperplay éyew aptus nexusque erit. 
Verum ut alias dubitationes silentio praeteream, illud certe huic 
rationi officit, quod ipsa sententia istud fvpperpiay éyew non ferre 
videtur.’ | 

To get a better view of the whole difficulty he goes on to consider 
the remainder of the passage, which he also thinks corrupt. Then he 
gives what he thinks Plato really intended in the passage taken as 
a whole (nec dubitandum est quin sententia Platonis omnino clara sit 
et perspicua): but thinks it is not conveyed by the words (restat 
igitur difficultas verborum). In face of the consensus of the MSS. he 
knows of no satisfactory emendation (quae difficultas quomodo tollenda 
sit eo magis dubium est quo mirabilior est codicum de his corruptelis 
consensio), and therefore, at the end of his note gives merely his 
idea of the kind of thing which might have been expected—what the 
editor inaccurately calls ‘ his final reconstruction of the passage ’—but 
by no means as a serious emendation. ‘Itaque proponere licebit 
coniecturam quandam nostram sic, ut non tam quid scriptum fuerit, 
quam quid potuerit scriptum legi, significemus, Nuhil igitur desidera- 
remus, si oratio hunc in modum esset concinnata, cal doa dépos 
Evpperptay éxovta (sc. éott) cvvidvrwyv, Sore xwhoayra «.t.A. ac 
deinde: vorepa dyyeia adpos avayxn (sc. ort) kotha mepipepy re 
yeveoOat x.T.A. 

The editor, therefore, has given in his answer quite an erroneous 
impression of ‘the whole tenor of the note.” He thus misinterprets 
the meaning of ‘itaque legendum fortasse, &c.’ which he has trans- 
lated so triumphantly. Stallbaum obviously means that something 
is to be said in favour of reading éydévrwy: so much indeed that his 
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translation is based on the alteration, though he does not see his way 
clear to decide for it. In fact, though it is not said in so many 
words, éydvyrwy is with Stallbaum a sort of minimum alteration: and 
though he does not adopt it, it is the nearest he comes to a real 
emendation. 

(v) I was quite aware of the difference between the first and second 
parts of Stallbaum’s note when I wrote my criticism. The editor, 
unless I misunderstand him, wishes to give the impression that I was 
not!, My very point was that he himself was not aware of it, and 
had only remembered the second part (see Class. Rev., March 1889, 
page 116, col. 1, lines 20-25). When I said that the emendation was 
Stallbaum’s, I meant it was a proposal of his, I did not mean he thought 
it conclusive. Indeed in the original article, which I had to condense 
as being too long for the Class. Review, stood a sentence to that effect, 
and referring to what Stallbaum says in the second part of his note. 
This was suppressed as not necessary to the argument, If it had 
been kept it might have saved the editor from his present unfortunate 
mistake, | 

(vi) If the editor were to be taken at his word, his own admission 
as to dca dépos would involve the admission of what has been proved 
in the foregoing about éxévrov. He admits (with what grace has 
been seen) that the construction of dca dépos, ‘which he had said 
Stallbaum did not understand, is ‘the manner in which the words 
are intended to be taken in the earlier part of the note.” But the 
construction involves the separation of dca d¢pos from E&vpperplay 
éxovra and the reading of éydévrwy for éxyovra. And thus the editor has 
admitted that it was ‘intended in the earlier part of the note’ 
to read éxdvrwv. He may reply, appealing to the sequel of his 
answer, that his expression ‘intended to be taken in the earlier part 
of the note’ was unguarded, and that he really meant ‘the manner 
in which the words (5ca dépos) are not intended to be taken ; a manner, 
in fact, which is mentioned to be set aside.’ But really his ex- 
pression is accurate, and the natural way of putting what Stallbaum 
Bays. 

(vii) But suppose the editor had been nght in his opinion that 
Stallbaum ‘only mentions the reading éxévrwy to set it aside ’—what 
difference would it make ? 

In the first place, if the editor really had formed this opinion on 
Stallbaum’s attitude when he wrote his note, his case is even worse 
than I put it. Clearly it is more inexcusable to write a note of such 


_} See the second part of his reply quoted on page 30 above. 
Cc 2 
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a form and tendency as above ! described with such (supposed ) knowledge 
than without it. 

The most lenient supposition is that he had not arrived at this 
opinion when he wrote his book ; and this seems to be the truth. 

(1) If he had arrived at it he would in all probability have said not 
what he did say, but something like this, ‘Stallbaum rejects the 
suggestion (or “ Lindau’s suggestion”’) éydytwr, because he did not 
understand how 8ca dépos was to be taken.’ 

(2) There is a more cogent reason. Considering how closely the 
construction of dca dépos is connected with the conjecture éx dvrar— 
a connection which the editor’s own criticism of Stallbaum implies 
—it is quite incredible that the editor should have come to believe 
what he now alleges about Stallbaum’s view of éydvrwy and not have 
seen that he construes goa dépos in the manner which that reading 
implies. The reader will see this at once if he looks at Stallbaum’s 
note, for not only is the translation perfectly clear, but Stallbaum m 
pointing out difficulties in the emendation éydvrey says nothing what- 
ever of the construction of 8ca dépos, which would have been his 
greatest difficulty if he had misunderstood it. 

(3) But what is really beyond doubt, is fully confirmed by the form 
of the editor’s defence. He does not attempt to deny what I said I 
believed, viz. that when he attacked Stallbaum he had forgotten all 
about the earlier part of Stallbaum’s note, which menitions the altera- 
tion éxydvtwr. 

Thus the editor’s criticism is convicted of the precise mete? with 
which it was charged. 

The foregoing discussion may be recapitulated as follows— 

The form of the editor’s attempted answer has been shewn to be a 
grave misrepresentation of the real issue. 

In the matter of it there are certain statements, in unfortunate 
language, accusing my arguments of mistakes which the editor seeks 
to make essential to the issue. 

Of these statements 1 have shewn that even if they were true, 
some were irrelevant, and as to the rest that, if the editor had 
arrived at such opinions when he wrote, this knowledge aggravated his 
fault; that if he had not, he was entirely liable to the charge made ; 
also that beyond doubt, he had not arrived at them. 

But, also, I have accepted the editor’s own issues in his own form, 
and shewn that he is wrong in all of them. One of them is not only 


1 Pages 28; 29. 
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unprovable, but his own logic makes it untenable for him. The rest 
have been disproved. 

Thus the editor’s fault has only become plainer by his effort to get 
out of it. 

A complete vindication has been given of the original charge, that 
in his eagerness to attack Stallbaum, he did not take ordinary care to 
see that his attack was justified ; and that he was liable to the accusa- 
tion he presumes to bring against Grote, that of ‘ eacernee to convict’ 
others ‘ of irrationality.’ 

It would not be expected that a mistake of the kind would be made 
more than once, but compare above, parr. 11, 12 (note on 35 A), 13; 
and below, par. 28. 


16. The following confident and very unfortunate attack on Stall- 
baum is a good illustration of the infenority of this edition to 
Stallbaum’s in Greek scholarship. 

37 A, Woxyyn ... Grav ovolay oxedactny éxovrds Tivos épdarynra Kal 

dizay dyépioroy A€yer Kivoupevn 81a wdons éavtjs, tw 7 dv Te ravrov 7 
kat Srov dy Erepov, mpos 8 ri re pddtora cat brn Kal Smws Kai dadre 
fupBalve. xara ta ytyvdpevd Te mpds Exacrov Exacta etvar Kal doe 
kat mpos Ta Kara Taba éxovta del. 


On this passage, Stallbaum has an excellent note. 


Difficiliora ad explicandum videntur quae sequuntur, &c. ,..de quibus jam a veteri- 
bus multum esse dubitatum Proclus auctor est, p. 231 sq... . ante omnia constryctionis 
rationem exquirere juvat, quam mirari sane licet ne ab uno quidem inter tat interpretes 
satis perspectam esse. Est autem junctura verborum haec: mwoupévyn 8a mdons éavrijs 
réyer, mpos 8 rt pédugra wat Sry kat Sos nal daére TobTo, bry dy m1 Tabrdy 7 wat Srov dy 
érepov, fuuBaive Exacta elvay Kal maoxelv mpos éxacroy gra ra yryvdpevd Te Kal mpods TA 
Kara Tatra éxovra dei. Itaque loci sententia huc fere redit: ‘Anima dum isto modo vires 
exercens suas vel res concretas animadvertit vel res intelligibiles attingit, disquirit atque 
indicat id, cuicunque quid est idem et a quo diversum, ad quidnam maxime et quo 
modo quove tempore ad unumquodque se omnibus modis habeat omnibusque modis 
afficiatur, et in iis quae fiunt (h. e. in rebus corporeis vel individyis) et in illis, quae 
semper sibi constant.’ 


He then explains the latter part of the construction thus :—‘ éxaora 
elvat cai mdcxew mpos éxacrov, h.e. jegliches (veluti radroy et ber epPY) 
sein und leiden im Verhiltniss zu jeglichem.’ 

Stallbaum deserves great credit for his scholarly elucidation of a 
passage previously misunderstood. 

The editor writes as follows— 


‘Stallbaum, affirming that no one has hitherto understood this passage, takes the 
antecedent of rq as the subject of fupBaive:: ‘she declares of that wherewith anything 
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is the same and wherefrom it is different, in relation to what &c.” It may well be 
doubted whether he has thus improved upon his predecessors. Surely the discernment 
of sameness and difference is a function necessarily belonging to soul and necessarily 
included in the catalogue of her functions: yet Stallbaum’s rendering excludes it from 
that catalogue. The fact that we have 3rq dy 7, not dry écri, does not really favour 
his view—‘ with whatsoever a thing may be the same, she declares it the same.’ 
I coincide then with the other interpreters in regarding the whole sentence from $rw 1’ 
ay as indirect interrogation subordinate to Aéye:.’ 


And adds in his next note ‘ Lindau has justly remarked that all or 
nearly all Aristotle’s ten categories are to be found in this sentence.’ 
His translation is :— 


And she tells that wherewith the thing is same and that wherefrom it is different, 
and in what relation or place or manner or time it comes to pass both in the region 
of the changing and in the region of the changeless that each thing affects another and is 
affected. 


(1) The logic of the objection made to Stallbaum—‘ Surely the 
discernment, &c.’ is quite extraordinary. Stallbaum’s rendering of 
course does not exclude the discernment of sameness and difference 
from the soul’s functions. If the soul is said to perceive the particular 
ways in which things are different or the same, it is necessarily 
implied that the soul discerns sameness and difference. Cf. a little 
farther on in Stallbaum’s note—‘ anima dicitur.. . id agere, ut identitatis 
et diversitatis rationes et in ideis et in rebus individuis . . . conspicuas 
dijudicet.’? Plato might indeed have expressed his meaning by saying 
that the soul 4oth perceives sameness and difference, and in what ways 
things are the same and different, but obviously the other mode of 
expression 1s both possible and natural. Captious objections of this 
kind would be fatal to interpretation, especially in a Greek author, 
and jt 1s amusing to observe that they are fatal to the editor’s in- 
terpretation of this very passage. He wishes of course (cf. his approval 
of Lindau above) to include the perception of action and passivity ‘in 
the catalogue of the soul’s functions,’ but the Greek as he renders 
it would, on his own shewing, exclude them from that catalogue; 
because it is not said that the soul doth perceives activity and passivity, 
and in what ways these come to pass, but simply that it perceives 
in what ways activity and passivity come to pass—‘ in what relation 
or place, or manner, or time it comes to pass ... that each thing 
affects another and is affected. This is a sufficient reductio ad 
absurdum. 

(2) This mistake in logic carries with it serious mistakes in trans- 
lation. The clause ér@ 7’ dv te tairév 7 Kal Srov dv érepoy 18 made an 


a 


indirect interrogative coordinate with apds 6 rl re pddtora Kal Ory 
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x.7.A.. which is impossible. Stallbaum rightly makes the clause a 
substantive clause and subject of efvac or fvypBalver etvat. 

(3) kacra is of course predicate with efva: to this subject, and 
= ‘identical and different,’ cf. Stallbaum’s note. The editor makes 
€kaora the subject, and thus construes efvya: apds éxacrov=‘ to act 
upon each thing,’ which again is obviously impossible. 

(4) éxn is translated ‘in what place,’ as if it were dzov. This 
mistake, which comes from an attempt to find a place for Aristotle’s 
category 70d in accordance with Lindau’s comparison (see above) of the 
Aristotelian categories with this passage, is the less excusable, because 
Lindau’s own note and translation (qua via) ought to have warned 
the editor, and because Stallbaum has said ‘neque argutandum in 
verbis xat S7n xal Smws, quae interpres recentissimus .parum recte 
accepit. Etenim 877 xal Szws dicitur ut nostrum: auf Welche Art 
und Weise: nihilque significat nisi quomodo, de qua loquendi 
forma v. ad Phaedon 78D, &c.’ The confusion of San and 8z7ov is 
‘ massgebend.’ | 


17. Even if the editor’s rejection of Stallbaum’s claims to have dis- 
covered the true interpretation here had been justified, it was all the 
more necessary to acknowledge any obligation he might be under to 
other parts of the same note, but we find the following portion of it 


reproduced without comment. 
Stallbaum. 


wpos Ta kata ravTd)| This phrase is exactly Denique verbis xara ra yu-yvd neva respon- 

parallel to xatd 1d yryvépueva above. The dent haec: mpds rd xara rabrd éxovra dei, 

only reason for the change of preposition is in quibus cur non item positum sit «ard, 

the obvious lack of euphony in xara 7d sed potius mpds, causa in aprico est. Quis 

Kara rabra, enim ferat hoc modo loquentem: «ard 7a 
kara Tabra éxovra ? 


Similarly where the editor thought that Stallbaum had rightly 
claimed to have ‘improved on his predecessors,’ he was the more 
bound to say so: but in the very next note, where Stallbaum proposes 
also to remedy the mistake of his predecessors, the editor, without such 
acknowledgment, follows his interpretation and reproduces that part 
of his note which Stallbaum considers the key to the passage. 

37 B. 
Adyos 88 6 xara rabrov dAnONs yeyvdpuevos rept Te Odrepov dy Kat TEpt 7d TavToy, 
Stallbaum. 


Haec quoque dici non potest quantum molestiae inter- 
pretibus creayerint, qui neque verba neque sententiam 
usquequaque recte perceperunt. Sic priora illa: Adyos 
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6 xara ratrdyv dAnoys yryvéuevos, Ficinus perquam ab- 

surde reddidit :... neque felicius reddiderunt alii. Sen- 

tentia autem quae esset, quantum quidem asciamus, 

usque ad hunc diem nemo perspexit penitus . . . Cardo 

Note. rei, si quid video, versatur in eo ut istud «ara rairdy 

‘xara rairoy is adverbial, recte accipiatur. Duplex autem suppetit ejus interpre- 

“equally”: there is nothing tatio. Aut enim significatur Adyos, qui pro rov rabrov 

in it of the technical sense ratione verus evadit; aut «ard ratrdy significat pariter, 

of ratrdy.’ [i.e. the sense part ratione quod fore dicitur «ard ratrd.... Vix est 

in Stallbaum’s ‘prior inter- cur moneam, quid in hac [sc. priore] interpretatione 

pretatio.’] offendat. ...Itaque eo inclinat animus ut «xara raird 

ita dictum putemys ut alibi fers «card rabrd, veluti 

Translation. supra 34 C, be Rep. 615 C, Symp. 221 D, Sophist. 253 5, 

‘This word of hers is true Phaed. 95 B. Quod si recte statuimus ac certe usus 

alike whether it deal with loquendi non adversatur, sensus nascetur hic: oratio 

same or other,’ autem, quae pariter vera evadit sive versatur in diverso 
sire in eodem, &o. 


(The superiority here of Stallbaum’s note from a grammatical point 
of view is obvious.) 


18. It would be well for the editor if the claims of discovery and 
improvement which he himself makes were as well founded as these 
of Stallbaum. Two instances may be subjoined here because they 
involve unfairness to Stal]baum }, 


41A, Occl OeGy, Gv eye Synpuovpyds Tarp Te Epywr, & bv é0d yeroueva 
dAvta €uod ye pH €OédAovros’ 7d pey ody by 5eOev Tay AvTov K.T.A. 


‘It is impossible not to admire the serenity with which all the editors set a full stop 
after €6éAovros, and then make a fresh start, as though the words from @eot to é@éAovros 
were a sentence; as though yfyvera: stood in place of yevdpeva..... I regard .. . all the 
words down to é@€Aov7as as constituting an appellation.’ j 


Now of course from this it would be supposed that Stallbaum’s 
punctuation was due to the mistake that the editor speaks of, and that 
he had not seen the first clause was ‘an appellation.’ 

But Stallbaum makes no such mistake: he does not treat the 
words from @eol to é6éAovros as a sentence, as this extract from his 
note proves. ‘Dii satu divino orti, quorum opera me opificem et 
parentem habent, quae, utpote a me facta, sunt indissolubilia, me quidem 
ita volente.’ The last clause in which the editor supposes the mistake to 
be made is treated exactly as the editor treats it, and the whole 
‘constitutes an appellation’ with Stallbaum as much as with the editor. 


1 For another see par. 60. 
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As to the punctuation, the editor himself shews why Stallbaum 
might well retain the full stop, for just after what has been quoted 
above he adds— 


‘The difficulty then arises, however, that the particles yew oby 31) seem to indicate the 
commencement of a fresh sentence. Yet the objection is not, I think, fatal: for although 
the words Oeot . . . 20éAovros are not in form a sentence containing a statement, they do 
practically convey a statement; and the spoovyopia being somewhat extended, Plato 
proceeds as if the information implied in a description were given in the form of a direct 
assertion,’ &c. 


And thus finally the editor himself, instead of putting a comma 
after 20éAovros, as would be expected from his note, puts a colon: a 
compromise which is a sufficient refutation of the charge of unintelli- 
gence which the editor practically brings against his predecessors. 

It may be added that Stallbaum is not the only editor of whom the 
charge is untrue. The Engelmann translator renders precisely as the 
editor does (except that he, like Stallbaum, omits 7 before é6€Xorros), 
which is not to the present purpose. 


In 40 D there is a passage on the popular gods, on which the editor 
says, ‘The irony of the passage, though it seems to have generally 
escaped the commentators, is very evident; more especially in the 
opening sentence of the next chapter. Plato had no cause for embroil- 
ing himself with the popular religion,’ &c. 

The irony is quite obvious and can hardly have escaped any reader, 
and there is no ground for supposing it has generally escaped the com- 
mentators. It has not escaped Martin or Stallbaum, Martin has no 
special note on the passage, but in his note on the following are these 
words (vol. 2, p. 138), ‘Ce qu'il dit dans le Zimée sur les dieux de la 
fable est trop evidemment ironique,’ &c., and again (p. 146, vol. 2), ‘la 
maniére ironique dont il parle, dans le Zimée, des dieux de la mytho- 
logie, montre suffisament, qu’il était loin de donner son adhésion aux 
‘fables d’aprés lesquelles les dieux auraient été les ancétres de certaines 
familles d’hommes.’ 

Stallbaum also happens to say nothing in his note on the irony of 
the passage, but in his Prolegomena, p. 15, he says— 


‘Jam istorum deorum mentione injecta Timaeus quaedam addit de diis, qui vulgo 
credebantur. Quos quidem e Terra et Caelo ortos ait ita, ut origo eorum nostram superet 
intelligentiam. Quocirca non vult de iis exponere, sed detrectat omnem hujus rei 
disputationem, P.40D-41 A. Hoc vero sapienter ita ab eo factum esse, quis est quin 
statim intelligat secum reputans, vulgarem superstitionem impugnare quam periculosumn 
fuerit ?” 
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The last sentence is almost identical with what the editor says 
himself. 


19. Another instance of a matter of scholarship is added: others 
will be found further on. 

47 E—48 A. ... émidBecxrat Ta 81a vod dednusoupynpéva’ Set 32 xai Ta 
3 dvdyxns ytyvdpeva TH Adyw TrapabécOa, peutyyérn yap ovy 7 Todde 
Tod kdopov yéveois @& dvdyxns Te Kat vod ovotdcews eyevyyOn’ vod be 
dvaykns Gpxovros rp tmelOev airiy Tay ytyvonévwy ra TAcioTa ent 7d 
Bédrioroy dye, ravryn xara tadrd re 80 dvdyns Hrroperns td Tebois 
Eudpovos oftw xar’ dpxas fvvloraro rébe rd wav. eb tis oby F yéyove 
kara. Tadra dyrws epet, puxréoy cal Td Tis TAavapévns eldos alrlas, F 
pépew mépuxev. 

The last words are eer re thus, ‘ we must add also the nature of 
the Errant cause, and its moving power, with the note— 


‘ Literally “how it is its nature to set in motion.” The sAavwpévy aitia is the source of 
instability and uncertainty (relatively to us) in the order of things; whence Plato terms 
it the moving influence. What Stallbaum means or fails to mean by his rendering ‘‘ea 
ratione, qua ipsius natura fert,” it is difficult to conjecture.’ 


It was unlucky for the editor that he did not conjecture what Stall- 
baum meant. His own explanation is obviously wrong. The meaning 
is, ‘must be mingled in the way which suits its nature,’ and so far 
Stallbaum is right. Cf. also Lindau, ‘ adjicienda ea quoque [causal], 
quae necessitate sive lege naturae continetur, quatenus natura eus 
fert 

But whether the meaning comes from the sense of ‘ enduring’ or 
‘tending ’ in dépeww is perhaps doubtful. 


20. The next passage shews how little care the editor takes to see 
that his criticism of Stallbaum is just. 

In the passage on the creation of human souls (41 D, E) these are 
represented as first. sent to the fixed stars ; afterwards they are to be 
sent to the earth and planets and there united with bodily forms. The 
latter stage is called in this passage aporn yéveots, and there can be 
little difficulty in seeing that it is so. The editor says, ‘ Stallbaum 1s 
obviously wrong in understanding by aporn yéveots the distribution 
among the stars.’ The passage of Stallbaum referred to is ‘ Est autem 
prima haec generatio haud dubie illa ipsa animarum cum sideribus 
conjunctio, quam summus ipse deus fecisse narratur.’ The editor no 
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doubt understood ‘sideribus’ here to mean the fixed stars; but the 
very next words of Stallbaum should have prevented the mistake— 
‘id quod apparet e verbis p. 42 B, unde etiam guaenam astra intelli- 
gantur facile perspicias.’ The passage which Stallbaum here refers 
to (42 B) is éometpe rovs pev els yhv, rovs 8 els oeAnvny, Tous 3° els Ta 
dd\Aa Soa dpyava xpévov—the sowing of the souls in the earth and 
planets. Thus, of course, Stallbaum meant by ‘sidera’ and ‘astra’ the 
planets, and therefore is right about the zpdrn yéveots. 


21. The next are examples of criticism of Stallbaum in matters 
relating to Greek philosophy. 

In Plato’s theory of vision the editor has some criticisms of Stall- 
baum which betray, especially in one place, imperfect acquaintance 
with original authorities. 

On 45 C is the following note :— 


‘It is plain too that Plato’s theory is peculiar to himself and quite diverse from the 
Empedoklean (or Demokritean) doctrine of effluences, with which Stallbaum confuses 
it; although the two theories have some points in common, as appears from the state- 
ment of Aristotle de sensu 437>. 11 foll. Empedokles, as Aristotle informs us, wavered 
in his explanation, sometimes adopting the dmoppoa aforesaid, sometimes comparing the 
eye to a lantern, sending forth its visual ray through the humours and membranes which 
correspond to the frame of the lantern. But as propounded in the passage quoted by 
Aristotle (302-310 Karsten), this notion amounts merely to a metaphor or analogy and 
is not worked up into a physical theory: it agrees however with Plato in taking fire for 
the active force of the eye.’ 


The criticism is not new. The essence of it is given already by 
Cousin (p. 349 note) : ‘Stallbaum est beaucoup plus fondé a rapporter 
cette opinion 4 Empédocle. ‘Toutefois un examen attentif pourrait 
conduire & un résultat différent. Empédocle, dit Aristote, explique 
la vision tantét par une lumiére qui sort des yeux, tantét par des 
effluxes venant des objets (de sensu, c. 3). Or Plato n’adopte ni l’une 
ni l’autre de ces explications, 11 les réunit.’ 

The editor has overstated this point with habitual exaggeration, as 
is clear from hisown note. The ‘two theories’ instead of being ‘ quite 
diverse,’ agree in a very remarkable feature, viz. the doctrine that in 
sight light (or ‘ fire’) proceeds from the eye towards the object. This 
is an essential, and justifies the classification of the two theories 
together ; and they are thus considered cognate by Aristotle in the 
familiar passage (De Sensu) and by Theophrastus. The editor sup- 
plies evidence himself, when referring to the doctrine of Empedocles, 
as expressed in the verses quoted by Aristotle. He says ‘it agrees 
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however with Plato in taking fire for the active force of the eye,’ yet 
he argues with singular perversity that ‘as propounded in the passage 
quoted by Aristotle the notion amounts merely to a metaphor or 
analogy, and is not worked intoa physical theory.’ In the well-known 
verses the eye is compared to a lantern emitting hght through ite 
transparent sides, but to explain a doctrine by help of a metaphor is 
not to make the doctrine itself ‘amount to a metaphor’: the meta- 
phor and the doctrine are distinguished clearly enough in the verses. 
Aristotle himself (De Sensu, l.c.) represents Empedocles as holding 
like Plato that light was emitted from the eye. But, as will be seen 
hereafter, the editor seems imperfectly acquainted with the De Sensu, 
and even with this chapter, though he quotes it (after his predecessors). 

The difference however on which the editor seems to lay most 
stress appears to be that there is not in Empedocles a cooperation 
between light from the eye and an emanation from the object (as in 
Plato) arguing from the words of Aristotle, 8re piv oty ofrws dpav 
gnoly dre be rats dzroppoiats, that the doctrine of emanation from the 
object was an alternative to that which represented light as coming 
from the eye, and that in the latter case there was no action of the 
external light. Stallbaum holds that there was cooperation of the 
emanation from the object in the latter case. Here he has the sup- 
port of Ueberweg and Zeller. It may be wondered whether the editor 
can have given any careful study to the latter’s note on the subject. 
It seems clear that he cannot have read the important passage on the 
subject in Theophrastus through, though he gives a stock quotation 
from the beginning of it in another note. It is this passage of Theo- - 
phrastus (De Sensibus 1. and iii.) which gives considerable evidence in 
favour of Stallbaum’s view, and no one can presume to pronounce 
either way without having considered it. 

Of the superficial nature of the editor’s acquaintance with Theo- 
phrastus De Sensibus there is very amusing evidence in another note 
where the same subject turns up. On 67C, ¢ddAdya tév cwpdrov 
éxdotwr drroppéovaay dw ee Eipyetpa pdpta éxovoay he writes ‘Stallbaum 
says Plato is following Empedocles, but this is incorregt: see Theo- 
phrastos de sensu, § 7, "EwmedoxAjs 8¢ rept amacév duolws Ayer xal 
ono to évappydrrety els Tos mépovs Tovs Exdotys alcOdverOa.' (This is 
the quotation above referred to.) The affinity of Plato and Empedo- 
cles here will strike anyone from a mere comparison of what the 
editor himself quotes from Theophrastus and the words above quoted 
from the Timaeus (67 C). Not only so, but unluckily for the editor 
the statement of Theophrastus which he gives as evidence against the 
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affinity of the two theories, is repeated in another part of the same 
treatise, and made by Theophrastus himself evidence for their affinity, 
and with reference to this very passage of the Timaeus—vwepi 8? ypopd- 
Tov cxedov Spolws "Epmedoxdet A€yer’ ro yap ovpperpa exew pdpta TH 
Get TO Tots mépors evappdrrey éotly. 

In this connection the editor has himself made a ‘confusion’ between 
two philosophic theories. In the note above quoted he says ‘ Plato’s 
theory is quite diverse from the Empedoklean (or Demokritean) doc- 
trine of effluences, with which Stallbaum confuses it.’ Again in 67 D, 
‘It must be remembered that Plato’s conception differs from the 
Demokritean or Empedoklean effluences, inasmuch as he does not hold 
that any image of the object is thrown off.’ 

Thus the editor supposes that the ‘emanations’ of Empedocles were 
images thrown off from the object like those of Democritus. There is 
no evidence whatever in the fragments of Empedocles of this, nor does 
there appear to be any in Anistotle or Plato, or any competent 
authority. A confusion might easily spring up about it later, and 
there is a passage in the Placita Philosophorum (quoted by Sturz, 
p- 4161) where it seems to be found. But it may be doubted whether 
the editor’s opinion is based on the passage, for he does not seem aware 
even of the necessity of producitig support for it. 

«84 B, oxy 8e els 1d pécoy airod Gels 51a mavrds Te Erewve Kal ere 
€fwbev 7d oGyua abrh weprexddupe tavrn: 
In his note the editor says— 


‘In the words that follow, éfwOev 1d cpa alr meprexddvpe tavrp, Stallbaum (who 
seems throughout to regard Plato as incapable of originating any idea for himself) will 
have it that he is following Philolaos. Now the Pythagorean fvedpya drepov, the 
existence of which is peremptorily denied by Plato in 33 C, has not a trace of com- 
munity with the Platonic world-soul: nor is there any reasonable evidence that Philolaos 
or any other Pythagorean conceived such a soul.’ 


Here, as too often, the editor is trying to make Stallbaum, who has 
entirely the advantage of his critic in all matters of learning and 
accuracy, look merely foolish. Stallbaum’s remark is a very sensible 
one, and in agreement with perhaps the best authority on such subjects 
in his time—Boeckh. The editor puts his remark in quitea false light 
and misses the true criticism of it; and the true criticism is not in the 
least to Stallbaum’s discredit, because it depends on the result of more 
modern researches. The note would give the impression that Stall- 
baum connected this passage of the Timaeus with passages which 
represent the world-soul in the special form of the wvetdua dretpov, but 


1 Stallbaum refers to Sturz here but not for this purpose. 
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he does nothing of the kind. Again, the note conceals from the reader 
that there are passages in the fragment of Philolaus (so called) 
remarkably like this in the Timaeus, and that Stallbaum referred to 
these. He says ‘Enimvero sequutus ille est Philolaum, de quo 
Athenagoras Legat. p. Christ. 6, p. 25 ed. Oxon (ap. Boeckh p. 151) 
Kat PirdAaos 8& domwep ev Hpovpg rdvra b7d rod Oeot weprecdAnpiat 
Adywv cal rd eva elvar xal rd dvwrépw rijs TAns decxvder. Idem apud 
Stobaeum Eclogg. Phys. p. 426, ed. Heer. xai rd pev duerdBodor 
dnd Tas ro SAov Teptexovoas Wouyas péxpe oeAdvas Tepatodrar &e., &e.’ 
These passages are given by Boeckh (Philolaus pp. 151 and 167) who 
says (p. 107) ‘ das eine ist beiden’ [sc. the Timaeus and the doctrines of 
Philolaus] gemein dass die Weltseele im Timaos von der Mitte ausgeht, 
und wiederum das ganze Weltall in sie eingewickelt ist, Philolaos 
aber das Centralfeur eben auch als den Hauptsitz der Seele oder des 
Gottlichen ansieht, und mit der Seele das All umfasst darstellt. 
P. 167, ‘Noch wird aber bestimmt, dass der erste von der das All 
umfassenden Seele aus anfange, welche nehmlich von der Hestia an 
durch den Kosmos durchgedehnt und um denselben, wie im Platoni- 
schen Timéos, herumgewickelt ist ...: tibereinstimmend mit der Vor- 
stellung, welche Cicero (N. D. I. 11) dem Pythagoras beilegt (Deum, 
die Weltseele) animum esse per naturam rerum omnem intentum et 
commeantem, und mit der Philolaischen, dass Gott das Weltall wie in 
Gefangenschaft zusammenhalte.’ 

The true criticism of Stallbaum is of course that the passages which 
he (with Boeckh) refers to are likely to be or to be derived from forgeries 
influenced partly by the Timaeus itself. See Zeller, Phil.d. Gr. I. 385; 
and I. 341, where Zeller speaks of his difference from Boeckh on these 
subjects. 


22. The following note on the same page miay be added as an illus- 
tration of the same tone in the treatment of Stallbaum. 


34. C, GAAG twos pets TOAD perexovtes TOS TMpooTxdyToOs TE Kal elKij 
K.T.A. 
The note on this is as follows :— 


Cf. Philebus 28 D tiv rod dAdyou kat elxp Sivayv. Stallbaum has the following 
curious remark; ‘ egregie convenit cum iis quae Legum libro x. 904 A disputantur, ubi 
animam indelebilem quidem esse docetur, nec vero aeternam.’ This were ‘ inconstantia 
Platonis’ with a vengeance: fortunately nothing of the kind is taught in the passage 
cited. The words are dvwAcOpov 38 dv yevdpevov [7d -yevdpevov Herm.] GAA’ obx aldmov, 
&onep ol xara vépov dvres Geol. Plato here plainly denies eternity, not to soul, but to 
the {voraois of soul and body, which is dywAeOpos; since such a mode of existence must 
subsist perpetually, but not al@mos, since it belongs to yéeveors. 
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It is not clear what is exactly meant by saying ‘ This were “ incon- 
stantia Platonis ” with a vengeance,’ but it looks as if the editor had 
not understood Stallbaum’s ‘curious remark’: which, by the way, is 
not made @ propos of the words with which the editor here connects 
it, and is perfectly sensible where it really does occur. It looks also 
as if he had not read Stallbaum’s note on the passage of the Laws to 
which he refers— 


‘Quod corpus et animus hominis dicitur d»ydAcOpow péy, GAA’ ob« aldmdy Tt esse 
pertinet hoc sine dubio eo, quod vis et natura utriusque, quia non est constans, perpetua 
et sempiterna, sed obnoxia mutationibus, aldmos judicari non potest; sed quoniam 
neutrum, nec corpus nec animus prorsus interit aut extinguitur, ac mutatur tantum... 
idem merito censetur dydAcOpor ’°— 


where Stallbaum quotes very appositely among other passages to illus- 
trate this Tim. 41 Asqq., 69 C, D, 72 D. 

Perhaps, however, the editor’s whole objection is contained in his 
remark that Plato in the Laws is not speaking of the soul by itself, 
but of the complex of soul and body. The contemptuous tone of this 
(‘fortunately nothing of the kind,’ &c.) is very unfortunate for him- 
self. There is no evidence whatever in the passage that Plato is 
speaking of the complex of soul and body, as opposed to either: on 
the contrary, there is evidence that he is not, as is seen in the words 
which immediately follow what the editor has quoted—dvdAcOpov be 
dy yevdpuevov GXX’ obk aldmoy Woxiv Kal cGpua, xabamep of Kata vdpor 
dyres Oeol—yéveots yap ovx dy Tore Hv amoAopévov trovToty Oarépov. 
The editor has omitted the last clause. 

Boeckh interprets the passage as Stallbaum does—‘ Die Seele 
hingegen ist geworden, nebst dem Korper zwar unvertilgbar, aber 
nicht ewig.’ 


§ 3—OBLIGATIONS TO MARTIN AND SOME OTHERS. 


23. The relation of the Commentary to that of Martin, the editor 
from whom most has been borrowed, will now be considered. 

The greater part of the Timaeus is taken up with questions not 
properly philosophic, but rather scientific, including matter pertaining 
to mathematics, astronomy, physical science, and biology; some 
psychology being associated with the latter. Far the greater part of 
- the notes of any importance on these subjects seems to be not much 
more than a rewriting of Martin, whose work suffers in the process, 
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with additions from Boeckh, and occasionally from Stallbaum. 
Reference is made not unfrequently to Martin, but the nature and 
amount of what is silently reproduced cannot be fairly covered by the 
mere general acknowledgment which the editor makes in his preface, 
‘The debt owed to Martin by any subsequent editor must needs be 
very great. The reader would certainly often think the editor was 
Speaking in his own person when he appears to be reproducing 
material supplied by others. The instances are numerous. <A few 
specimens will be giveh. It is of course understood in all of them 
that no acknowledgment whatever is made. The sense of Martin’s 
notes with his references, is generally reproduced, though sometimes 


they seem almost translated. 


24. 


muppod 8 péAan mpdciov] This seems 
an exceedingly odd combination. mpdovoy is 
bright green, or leek-colour; and a mixture 
of chestnut and black appears very little 
likely to produce it. 


Aristotle mote correctly classes green 
along with red and violet; as a simple 
colour: see Meteorologica III. ii. 372* 5 
{which is then fully quoted]. 

According to Democritus mpdcioy is é« 
woppupod Kat ris lodridos, f bx yAwpod Kal 
mwoppupoedous: combinations which seem 
hardly better calculated than Plato’s for 
producing the desired result. 


68 C. 


Martin. 

Je rends par vert-tendre le mot mpdowvoy, 
qui signifie la couleur du vert-de-gris, spa- 
cvov, ou des fenilles du poireau, spdcov. 
Platon pretend que cette couleur résulte 
du mélange du roux et du noir: est-ce 
bien vraisemblable ? 

Aristote déclare, au contraire, que cette 
méme couleur, qui est le vert de ]’arc-en- 
ciel, est une couleur simple. [Météorol. 
ITI. 2, p. 372, col. 1, Bekker. ]! 

Dans toute cette théorie des couleurs, 
Platon parait suivre en partie Empédocle . 
les Pythagoriciens et Démocrite [V. le 
traité Des op. des philos. I. 15 et Théo- 
phraste, cité dans les notes 126 et 128.]} 


The editor’s quotation of Democritus is from the part of Theo- 


phrastus which Martin refers to. 


25. 


It is notable that Plato uses six of 
the primary scalenes to compose his equi- 
lateral triangle when he could have done 
it equally well with two. The reason is 
probably this: the sides of the primary 
triangles mark the lines along which the 
equilaterals are broken up in case of dis- 
solution. Now had Plato formed his equi- 


1 The references ir 


54 E. 


Martin. 


De la on doit conclure que de méme le 
triangle equilatéral ABC peut étre con- 
sidéré comme composé de deux triangles 
rectangles scalénes, par exemple AEB et 
AEC, semblables aux six dont il vient 
d’étre question et jouissant par conséquent 
des trois mémes propriétés. Mais c’est A 
la division en six triangles que Platon 


re given by Martin as foot-notes. 
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Jateral of two scalenes only, it would have 
been left in doubt whether the triangle 
ABC would be broken up along the line 
AD, or along BE, or CF. But if they are 
composed of six, the lines along. which dis- 
solution takes place is positively deter- 
mined; since there is only one way in 
which six can be joined so as to form one 
equilateral. .. . Also by taking one-sixth 
of the equilateral, instead of one-half, we 
get the smallest element possible for our 
primal base. 


s'arréte, parcequ’elle ne peut s’opérer que 
d’une seule manitre, tandis qu'il y a trois 
manitres d’opérer la division en deux 
triangles. 


Et parcequ’il veut arriver aux éléments 
les plus simples. 


(D, E, F are feet of perpendiculars from vertices on sides.) 


The point to notice here is that Martin’s view is peculiar. 


The 


obvious reason why Plato divides the equilateral triangle into six of 
the nght-angled triangles instead of two, is that the former division 
is symmetrical and the latter is not. Martin misses this simple 
explanation, and gives rather a cumbrous one, and this is reproduced 
by the editor. 


26. 36 C, ratrny oty ri fiotacw tacay dbimAqv Kata pixos oxloas 
péony mpos peony éxarépay &dAyjAats oloy xt mpooBadav Karéxapwer, els 
dy xixr@ fvvdwas atrais re cal GAAHAas ev TOE KaTavtiKpy THs TpoaBodAj‘js 


K.T.A. 


We are to conceive the soul, after having 
been duly blended and having received 
her mathematical ratios as extended like 
a horizontal band: then the creator cleaves 
it lengthwise, and lays the two strips 
across each other in the shape of the letter 
X (i.e. at an acute angle) and so that the 
two centres coincide: next he bends them 
both round till the ends meet, so that each 
becomes a circle touching the other at a 
point in their circumferences opposite to 
the original point of contact. Thus we 
have two circles bisecting each other 
and inclined at an acute angle. The 
obliquity of the inclination is insisted on, 
because, as we shall presently see, the two 
circles represent respectively (amongst 
other things) the equator and the ecliptic. 


Martin. 

Platon ajoute que les parties de l’4me 
du monde ayant été disposées en une longue 
bande, Dieu, Vartisan supréme, 6 8npu- 
ovpyos, coupa cette bande en deux suivant 
la longueur, et croisa les deux parties l’une 
sur l’autre en la forme d’un X, c’est & dire 
non & angle droit, et qu’ensuite il les 
courba toutes deux en cercle, unissant les 
extrémités, et appliquant celles de l’une 
sur celles de l’autre au point opposé & la 
premitre intersection des deux bandes, c’est 
&% dire qu'il leur donna la forme de deux 
grands cercles d’une sphére se coupant en 
deux points opposés, mais non perpendicu- 
laires l’un sur l'autre. Tels sont l’équa- 
teur et l’écliptique. 


It may be argued fairly in such cases as this one that a certain amount 
of coincidence is only natural. But then there is so much of this 
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kind of thing, and the English is nearly a translation of the French. 
The coincidence about the acute angle is not unimportant. So far 
from the obliquity being ‘ insisted on,’ there is not a word about it in 
the text here. Though of course Plato’s circles are obliquely inclined 
(cf. 39 A, three pages further on), it does not follow that he compared 
the X for anything more than the crossing of the lines, especially as the 
angle between them does not seem to have always been oblique. In 
the older uncial (to judge from Gardthausen) the angle is as nearly as 
possible a right angle. Martin may have got his view from Proclus, 
to whom he here refers. 

The following is given merely as an amusing variant of a note of 
Martin’s. 

60 D, ré pev édalov cat ys xadaprixdy yévos Alrpov. 


Martin. 


M. Lindau entend que le nitre purifie Lindau, imputing to Plato, ‘ brevitatem 
Vhuile et la terre, en formant, par sa com- prope similem Thucydidis,’ somehow ex- 
binaison avec la premitre, le savon, qui tracts from the words the manufacture of 
sert & nettoyer, et par sa combinaison avec soap and of glass: but such more than 
la seconde, le verre, corps pur et brillant. Pythian tenebricosity of diction, I think, 
Mais cette explication me semble forcée. even Thucydides would shrink from. 


27. There is a certain difficulty about the composition of corpuscles 
from the elementary triangles, which Martin notices, and of which he 
offers a solution. On the passage 57 C, in which it is said that the 
elementary triangles differ in size, Martin says :— 


‘Pour concilier ce passage avec celui ot il a été dit que les éléments de la pyramide, 
de l’octaédre et de l’icosaédre étant les mémes, celui de ces trois corps qui a le plus d’élé- 
ments est nécessairement Je plus grand, il suffit de supposer que les grandeurs dea éléments 
ne peuvent varier que dans certaines limites,'de sorte qu’aucune pyramide ne soit plus 
grande qu'un octaédre et qu’aucun octaddre ne soit plus grand qu’un icosaddre. 


The corresponding note of the editor is as follows :—‘ It is obvious 
that the variations in the size of the triangles must be confined within 
definite limits, for the largest pyramid is always smaller than the 
smallest octahedron, and the largest octahedron than the smallest 
icosahedron.’ 

(1) It is clear that Martin should have had the credit of noticing 
the difficulty, and, if his solution is adopted, of solving it. Zeller, in 
mentioning it, does not omit to couple Martin’s name with it. 

(2) The editor has spoiled Martin’s note, which he has obviously 
reproduced, for that is accurate, and shews how the difficulty really 
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_ arises—‘ les éléments . . . étant les mémes, celui de ces trois corps qui 
a le plus d’éléments est nécessairement le plus grand ’—the editor’s 
note does not. 

(3) The omission is serious, for the statement omitted (étant les 
' mémes) shews that the solution has not the ‘obvious’ character the 
editor would give to it. 

The elementary atom of fire, the pyramid, is not merely said by Plato 
to be least of all, but is said to be é@agpdraroy, because it is é€ dAtylorwr 
£uveortés Tév abt Gv wep», which presupposes the size of the elemental 
triangles ot to vary. And this shews that Martin can hardly be right. 
The more natural account is that we have here merely one of those 
inconsistencies in detail, overlooked by Plato, which are to be found in 
the Timaeus. There are more serious ones than these, which the editor 
- himself is obliged to give up. 


28. But the most remarkable reproduction of a special view (and 
a mistaken one) of Martin’s is found in the note on 41 D. 

We have already seen a piece of unfairness and carelessness 
in the editor’s criticism of Stallbaum, which, it might be thought, 
could scarcely be paralleled. The editor proposed as against Stall- 
baum an emendation which Stallbaum himself proposes, though with 
reserve: he accuses Stallbaum of ‘not understanding the construction,’ 
which Stallbaum himself gives. But there is a parallel here quite as 
surprising in a criticism of Martin, and one which shews clearly that 
the opinion expressed in the former case that the editor probably learned 
originally from Stallbaum the view he maintains against him, and 
afterwards forgot the obligation, was by no means groundless. 

In Timaeus 41 D the Creator is represented as dividing the sub- 
stance compounded to make souls from into as many souls as there 
are stars. These souls are sent to the stars (each of which has already 
a soul of its own) to learn the laws of the Universe. Afterwards they 
are sown in the earth and planets, there to be born as men. One 
would suppose the reader of Plato’s text would take these souls sent 
to the stars to be identical with the individual souls born afterwards 
with human bodies; and so Zeller understands it. But Martin has 
a peculiar theory, shared by the editor, that the souls sent to the stars 
are not the individual souls, but: large portions of soul substance, so to 
speak, out of which, when sown in the earth and planets, are formed 
the greater multiplicity of human souls. This view is repeated point 
for point by the editor. 

D2 
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What the 8nuovpyds did I conceive to 
be this. Having completed the admixture 
of soul he divided the whole into portions, 
assigning one portion to each star. 

These portions, be it understood, are not 
particular souls nor aggregates of particular 
souls: they are divisions of the whole 
quantity of soul, which is not as yet differ- 
entiated into particular souls. 


It is hardly necessary to observe that 
these yuyal lodpiOpor rots dorpos are quite 
distinct from the souls of the stars them- 
selves. 

Next the 3npuovpyds explains to these 
still undifferentiated souls the laws of 
nature. 


Martin IT. p. 151. 


Il faut bien se garder de confondre ces 
&mes dont une a été confide & chacune 
des planttes . . . soit avec les ames des 
hommes et des animaux, formées en grand 
nombre de diverses parties de ces grandes 
&mes.... ; 

..- 8oit avec les &mes de ces astres. 


C’est & ces grandes Ames confiées aux 
astres, c'est & ces vastes dépéts de sub- 
stance incorporelle et intelligente, que 


Dieu révdle ses desseins. 


Martin’s idea of the relation of these larger souls (‘ divisions of the 
whole quantity of the soul not differentiated,’ &¢.—‘ ces vastes dépits 
de substance incorporelle,’ &c.) to the particular souls is the same as 
the editor’s, viz. that the latter are contained potentially in the former. 
Besides what has been quoted compare the following :—‘ Cependant, 
apres cet exposé des décrets divins, pour dire que Dieu sema ces fmes 
dans les astres, Platon se sert du masculin : c’est que dans chacune d’elles 
wl considére déja par avance les hommes qui devaient en étre formés.’ 
But to our astonishment a little later in his note above quoted, the 
editor adds the following (the italics are not in the original) :— 


Martin’s interpretation appears to me wholly unplatonic, indeed unintelligible. He 
regards the yuyxat Iodp:O por as distinct from the soul that was afterwards to inform mortal 
bodies. ‘C’est & ces grandes Ames confiées aux astres, c’est & ces vastes dépéts de 
substance incorporelle et intelligente, que Dieu révele ses desseins.’ This he himself 
most justly terms an ‘étrange doctrine,’ and certainly it is not Plato’s. 


Certainly the doctrine is not Plato’s, but certainly 1t is the doctrine 
which the editor supposes to .be Plato’s. Thus the view which he 
himself maintains he rejects decisively when presented as Martin’s. 
This is even worse than the former instance in the editor’s attack on 
Stallbaum, and it may be doubted whether even in the editor’s own 
writings anything more extraordinary can be found. 

The comparison of the notes which are above put side by side leads 
inevitably to the conclusion that not only does the editor agree on the 
essential point (for there is a difference, of which, however, the editor is 
entirely unconscious) with Martin, but that his note is a reproduction 
of Martin’s. If this is so, we can only offer the same explanation as in 
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the other instance, that the editor in any case forgot where his own view 
came from, and either had not looked at Martin’s note at all for some 
time when he printed, or else, if he looked at it again, misread it some- 
how, perhaps from that attitude towards other commentators which has 
been remarked before?. His quotation of a bit of Martin’s note is 
hard to explain on any hypothesis; but a rather startling instance of 
misrepresentation of what the editor had before his eyes will be given 
later ?. 

But there remains a very amusing, and, to a certain extent, con- 
firmatory circumstance. Martin’s view, which at first looks so odd, is 
but the necessary result of a mere mistake of interpretation made by 
Martin which the editor has not detected. 

Martin apparently did not observe that the stars to which the souls 
were first to be sent were the fixed stars: he thinks they are the 
planets. Consequently for him 16 wav dretAe Yoyas loaplOpous rots 
&orpots would mean that the whole substance of soul was divided into 
as many souls as there are planets, and as the number of these is only 
_ seven (or at most eight, if for this purpose the earth is added), whereas 
the souls which are to spring from them are so numerous, nothing 
remains but to suppose that each of the original souls gives birth 
to a large number. | 

But while it is thus in a way reasonable for Martin to hold this view, 
it is quite unreasonable for the editor, since he does not make the mis- 
take’ on which it depends. This confirms the suspicion derived from 
other evidence that it was first suggested to him by Martin’s note. 

The reason why the editor did not see Martin’s original mistake 1s 
no doubt that he did not see that in the words ‘ C’est & ces grandes &mes - 
confiées aux astres, &c.,’ Martin means by ‘astres’ the planets, as is 
proved by the context. Just so he failed to remark that Stallbaum 
used ‘astra’ for planets, and, as we have seen, criticised him wrongly 
Im consequence. 


29. But attention must be directed to another kind of use of 
Martin’s notes. There are, especially in the latter part of the book, 
a considerable number of learned notes with quotations from Anistotle, 
Theophrastus, Hippocrates, Galen, &c., without acknowledgment to 


9 Par. 70. 
* He rightly distinguishes the two stages, (1) the distribution of the souls among the 
fixed stara to learn the laws of the universe, (2) the sowing of them in the planets. 
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anyone. They are largely made up of the abundant learning in 
Martin’s Commentary. This is not perhaps obvious on a mere cur- 
sory inspection, because Martin as a rule gives the sense of the 
passages without the Greek, and puts the references in footnotes, 
while the editor often writes out the Greek, and generally changes the 
form of the reference. The latter procedure is nght enough, for 
though it is still usual to quote Hippocrates by the pages of Foésius 
as Martin does, it is perhaps more convenient to refer to the pages of 
Kiihn, The same holds of the substitution of Kiihn’s pages for those 
of the Basle edition in Galen. The changes are easy to make, for 
Kihn gives the other forms of reference in his edition. The follow- 
ing instance of confusion seems to betray the source of his quotations, 
In a note by the editor on 70 A there is a reference to Galen, De 
Plac. [i.e. De Plac. Hippocr. et Plat.|] II. 292. The full reference 
would be Bk. III. Kihn V. p. 292, which might, according to a method 
of the editor’s, be abbreviated, ITI. 292. But II. has been substituted 
for III. Now Martin in his note refers to ‘Galien, Des op. d’ Hippoer. 
et de Plat. Liv. 2, t. 1, p. 265, 1. 28 et suiv.,’ a context which contains 
what the editor refers to. This is according to the volume and page 
of the Basle edition, but Martin has by mistake written Liv. 2 instead 
of Liv. 3, and the mistake in the editor’s reference is exactly similar. 

The changes prove that the editor has been industrious in looking 
out the passages for himself, of which there is enough evidence other- 
wise. But it will be clear that the labour of producing learned notes 
has been wonderfully shortened: and it is only reasonable that those 
who did the original work should have the credit of it. For anything 
the editor says, the reader would suppose that he is giving his own, 
and the impression is not weakened by the interpolation of remarks on 
the authors or passages quoted, the value of which will be presently 
illustrated. 

A few typical instances of different kinds will suffice. It will be 
understood, as before, that only those reproductions of Martin are given 
in which there is no acknowledgment. 


30. Martin. 
YO A. II. 297, n. 6. 


S:dppaypa] The word, which has since Cette expression d’abord métaphorique, 
become specially appropriated to the mid-  devint plus tard technique. V. Platon Timé 
riff, is used in a general sense by Plato for joa et 84d; Aristote, Des part. des Anim. 
a fence or partition [i.e. in this passage}: ITI. 10, p.673, col, 2,1.20... Ce qu’Ariatote 
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Aristotle ras it to the cartilaginous wall 
dividing nostrils, historia antmultum 
TL. xi. 492°. 16, 


The midriff he often calls &d{apa. 


Martin. 


appelle 3:appayya, c'est la cloison du nez. 
V. Hist. des Anim. 1.11 (9), p. 492, col. 2, 
1. 16, Bekker. 


II. 297, n. 5. 
diaphragme...8:afwpa). V... Aristote 
Des part. des Anim. III. 10, p. 672, col. 2; 
IIT. 14, p.674, col. 1, 1. g; Hist. des Anim. 
I. 17 (14), p. 496, ool. a. 


65 C. 


dy rois gute dweXinopev] The refer- 
ence would seem to be to the enumera- 
tion of xvpol in6o A. Plato’s statement 
is quoted by Theophrastos de causis plant- 
arum VI. i*.:; to the list of xupoi given by 
Plato in the present passage he adds 
Arwapés. 

Farther on he gives the views of De- 
mokritos, who referred differences of taste 
to differences in the shape of the atoms: 
of. de sensu §§ 65-69°. 

¢ Opinions not dissimilar to Plato’s are 
ascribed to Alkmaion, and to Diogenes of 

ia, by peeudo-Plutarch de placitis 
phi IV. 189, 


© Cette explication des saveurs parait, 
suivant la remarque de M. Cousin, avoir 
été empruntée en partie 4 Alcméon, & Dio- 
gene d Apollonie et & Démocrite. 


Footnote. 
V. Théophraste, De causts plant. VI. 
1*; De la sens., § 65-67 et 89°, et le traité 
Des op. des philos. IV. 18 4. 


Here (65 C) the editor gets all the material out of the sources given 
him by Martin, which he has studied for himself. 


31. The next is a typical instance of the way in which the notes are 


often put together. 


70 C, Plato says that the lungs receive drink as well as breath—rd 
re mveiua xal Td mda dSexouévn—on which there is the following 


note :— 


In this curious error Plato is at one with 
all, or nearly all, the best medical science 
of his day. Plutarch,de Stoicorum repug- 
santiis XXIX, says: WAdrow pev éxa raw 
larpaw rods év8ofordrovs paprupotyras ‘In- 
swoxpaTny, Didsoriova, AiWéirnovy roy ‘Inmo- 
Rparcov wai Trav woinTav Ebpinldny, ’Ad- 
waioy Ebwodw ‘Eparocbévny, Aéyovras Sn 
70 wordy 3A Tod wvedpovos Siéferot. 

It is remarkable that Galen also held 
this view: cf. de plac. Hipp. et Plat. VIII. 
719 GAA el wal (Gov, 5 rs Av BeAhoys dipij- 
Oat Worhoes, Ws KEexpwopévoy Tiap tnopeivat 


Martin. 

Plutarque [Des Contradictions des Stoi- 
ciens, c. 29] voulant la défendre contre 
Erasistrate et Chrysippe, invoque, outre 
Yautorité des podtes, celle d Hippocrate et 
des médecins Dioxippe et Philistion de 
Locres, dont l’opinion, &c. 


Galien lui-méme [Des op. d’Hippocr. 
et de Plat. liv. 8, fin t. 1, p. 329, 1. 36 
et suiv.] dit que si l’on fait avaler & un 
animal un liquide coloré d’azur ou de 
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meiv, el 80ins elre xvary xpwpant xpwoas 
elre platy, era evOdws opdtas dvarépyos, 
eiphoas xexpwopévoy roy mvevpova. d7dov 
oby loriv Sri péperal rs Tot wéparos els 
atréy. 

Galen’s observation is, I believe, correct, 
though his inference is not so. 

Aristotle, on the contrary, was aware 
that no fluid passes down the windpipe to 
the lungs: see historia animalium, 1. xvi. 
495°. 16 4 pev ovv dprnpla rovrov éxe Tov 
Tpomoy, wat Séyerar pdvov 7d wvedpa kal 
aguas, dAXo 8’ obOer ore Enpdv ob8° bypoy, 
4 xdvov wapéxe: Eas Av éxBntp 7d aTedGdr. 
See too de partibus animalium, III. iii. 
664. 9, where he gives divers demonstra- 
tions that the hypothesis is untenable. 

It is also denied by the writer of Book 
IV of the Hippokratean treatise de mor- 
bis, vol. II. pp. 373, 374, Kiihn; but 
affirmed by the author of de ossium na- 
tura, a work of uncertain date, vol. I. 
p- 515, Kiihn. 


Galen, de plac. VIII. 715, points out 
that Plato conceives only a part of the fluid 
to pass down the trachea: ot« dOpéor obde 
5a péons rhs ebpyxwpias rov dpydvou pepd- 
pevov, GAAQ wept Tov xiTwVa abrov SpocoEdws 
xaTappéov. 


Martin. 


minium, et qu’on l’ouvre immédiatement 
apres, on voit le poumon coloré, et il en 
conclut qu'une partie du liquide se rend 
directement dans le poumon. 


Cette erreur, parfaitement réfutée par 
Aristote [Hist.des Anim. I. 16 (13),p. 495°. 
1. 14-19 des parties des animaux ITI. 3, 
p. 654 (should be 664) col. 2. 1. 9-19, 


et par l’auteur, probablement antérieur 
[Littré, Euvres d’Hipp. t. 1, Int. 373-379] 
du traité hippocratique Des Maladies (Sect. 
5, p- 513-514 Foés], avait cependant été 
reproduite par l’auteur plus récent [Littré, 
CEuvres d’Hipp. Int. p. 382] du traité Du 
Ceur auquel sans doute Galien l’a em- 
pruntée. 
Daremberg Frag. d. Com. d. Gal. p. 48. 
Il parait d’aprés d’autres passages du 
Timée, que suivant Platon ce n’était pas 
toute la boisson, mais seulement une partie 
qui se rendait dans le poumon. Galien (de 
Dogm. Hippocr. Pl. VIII. 9, t. V. p. 714) 
dit, &c. 


This note is obviously, with some slight exceptions to be noticed 
presently, made out of Martin’s—who for his part acknowledges his 


obligations to others. 


It is evident that the passages referred to by 


Martin have been read im the original, except perhaps, as will appear, 


that from the De Corde. 


One remark and two passages are not in Martin. 


4 


e e e e U 
The remark, ‘Galen’s observation is, I believe, correct,’ 1s charac- 


teristic. 


In a scientific matter the mere expression of personal belief 
without grounds is hardly valuable. 


Probably the inspiration is not far to seek. There is in Darem- 
berg’s edition of Galen on the Timaeus a note which the editor, to 


judge by the end of his note, seems to have had before him?. 


Daremberg says— 


In this 


1 Another use of this Commentary will be pointed out later in Section 5. 
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‘ Je dois dire cependant, & la défense des anciens, que cette erreur a pour origine, ou du 
moins pour confirmation, une expérience physiologique, qui devait certainement conduire 
% quelque fausse interprétation des physiologistes qui n’avaient aucune idée de la circula- 
tion; cette expérience, signalée pour la premidre fois par le traité de Corde, reproduite 
depuis par Galien comme un argument péremptoire, consistait & faire boire & un animal 
un liquide coloré et & Vouvrir immédiatement aprés; on trouvait alors la trachée et 
les bronches toutes de la méme couleur.’ 


A biologist would have told the editor that what Galen describes 
(‘ Galen’s observation ’) is impossible. Now, as Martin says, Galen’s 
remark probably originated somehow from the De Corde. But the 
experiment described there (Kitthn I. 485) is a reality. It is not said 
there that the /uags will be found coloured if the animal is dissected, 
but that if the animal’s throat is cut while it is drinking the trachea 
(Aauds here) will be found to be coloured. In fact, a little fluid gets. 
into it: and I am told that this would be especially the case in a pig, 
the animal mentioned in the De Corde. Galen, then, has somehow 
altered the true account. 

It is clear also that Daremberg’s remarks refer properly to the De 
Corde, and that he maccurately speaks as if Galen had merely repeated 
what is there described. This is probably the origin of the editor’s 
mistake. 

Of the two passages not in Martin’s note, one is in the note of 
Daremberg just mentioned. 

The other (De Oss. Nat.) replaces rather unluckily, as has been seen, 
Martin’s reference to the De Corde. The De Oss. Nat. is associated 
with the De Corde in the part of Littré to which Martin refers in a 
footnote. However the editor came by his citation, it cannot evidence 
much knowledge of the subject, for it is accompanied by one of those 
unfortunate remarks which are the snare of those who make up notes 
of the kind. The editor may have seen in the part of Littré just 
referred to that several treatises, including a part—the significance of 
this will appear in a moment—of the De Oss. Nat. were not earlier 
than Aristotle, or he may have seen that the De Oss. Nat. is not 
included in the list of treatises that have any claim to genuineness, 
and thought it safe to speak of ‘the author of de ossium natura, a 
work of uncertain date.’ But the De Oss. Nat. cannot be said to 
have an ‘ author,’ or a ‘ date,’ or even to be a ‘ work.’ 

It has been established beyond controversy (vid. Littré) that it is a 
collection of extracts made from different books upon the veins—so 
that the collection has not even the right title—by some unknown 
hand. This is not a doubtful matter like, for instance, a theory of the 
composition of the Homeric poems: the evidence is complete. For 
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instance, Aristotle himself quotes the second and third of the five 
extracts which compose the De Oss. Nat., and tells us the names of 
their authors (Hist. An. 511° 24, 512° 13). The one he assigns to 
Syennesis the Cyprian, and the other to Polybus. This is of course 
absolute demonstration. The latter comes indeed from the treatise 
mept dicios avOpemov, where it will be found (Kihn I. 364). The 
fourth extract is from Hippocrates Epidemics, bk. II. The fifth 
extract is referred to by Galen as belonging to an Appendix to the 
treatise called poyAtds (ra mpookelpeva TG poxAicp). The authorship 
of the first extract is unknown to Littré. 
What the editor happens to quote is from the fifth extract. 


$2. If anything can heighten the effect of the editor's mistakes, it 
is generally his own defence of them. 

After quoting, with an unimportant omission, the criticism upon 
himself in the ‘ Classical Review ’ ending with this passage :— 


Now the De Oss. Nat. cannot be said! to have an author ora date. It is established that 
it consists of five extracts from different books, some at least by different authors, on the 
subject of the veins (not the bones) collected by some unknown hand. Two of them are 
quoted by Aristotle himself, who gives their authors. 


he replies :— 


I am sorry to make so long a quotation, but less would hardly serve. The passage I 
have omitted from the above is simply the citation from my note. In this the reader 
will doubtless expect to find, first, that the de ossium natura is assigned to some de- 
finite author of a definite period subsequent to Aristotle; secondly (thanks to the 
adroit parenthetical innuendo) that it is said to be concerned with the bones. What he 
actually will find is this: ‘It [Plato’s theory of fluid passing through the lungs] is 
denied by the writer of book IV. of the Hippokratean treatise de morbis, vol. IT. 
pp. 373, 374, Kuhn: but affirmed by the author of de ossiwm natura, a work of un- 
certain date, vol. I. p. 515, Kiihn.’ And this is all. Now, assuming the correctness 
of all Mr. Wilson says, are we expected, in a passing mention of a treatise (or com- 
pilation) of the most uncertain character, to interpolate an irrelevant disquisition 
upon its structure and origin? And are we forbidden to describe the Nicomachean 
Ethics, for example, as a ‘work’? 


This shews that the editor did not even understand the nature of his 
mistake when it was pointed out to him. Of course ‘ the reader would 
not expect to find’ from my criticism what the editor says he would 
expect, but the sort of thing which the editor says he really would 
find. The unluckiness of the reference to the ‘Nicomachean Ethics’ 
is obvious. But the most amusing thing is the question, ‘ Are we ex- 


1 The editor has omitted by mistake the words ‘to be a “ work,” or’. 


Wu 
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pected, in a passing mention of a treatise (or a compilation) of the 
most uncertain [!] character, to interpolate an irrelevant disquisition 
upon its structure and origin?’ It is precisely because the editor 
quite unnecessarily ‘ interpolated’ a remark on the date and ‘the author’ 
that he got into trouble. 

As I have elsewhere pointed out, his mistake is like that of a foreigner 
who reading Wordsworth’s ode in a selection, should say that the im- 
mortality of the soul ‘ is affirmed by the author of ’ the Golden Treasury 
of Lyric Verse ‘a work of uncertain date.’ 

The editor prefaces the part of his reply just examined with the words 
‘A perhaps yet more instructive example of Mr. Wilson’s style is this.’ 


83. Here may be added an instance of a composite note where the 
obligation is mainly to Zeller. 

58 A, 7 Tod navrés weplodos, éretdy ovpmepieAaBe ta yévn KuKAoTe- 
pis ovca kal mpds atriy mepuxvia BovrAccOat Evridvar, oplyyet mdvra Kat 
Keyny x@pay ovdeulav é¢ AclmecOar. 516 52) wip pev els Atravra dreAjAvOE 
pddiora, dnp 8% devrepoy, ws Aemrdryre Sevrepov Ev, kal TaAAa tavrn’ Ta 
yap éx peylotwy pepGv yeyovdra peylorny Kevdrnta év ry fvotdoe Tapa- 
AAoume, ra 8 cuixpdratra éAaxlornv. 


I, 

peylorny xevérnTa) This expression shews 
plainly enough that Plato was well aware 
of the fact which Aristotle urges as a flaw 
in his theory, namely that it is impossible 
for all his figures to fill up space with entire 
continuity. In the structure of air and water 
there must be minute interstices of void ; 

2. 

there must also be a certain amount of void 
for the reason that, the universe being 
a sphere it is impossible for rectilinear 
figures exactly to fill it up. 


3. 
Bat, it is to be observed, Plato’s theory 
does not demand that void shall be abso- 
lutely excluded from his system, but only 
that there shall be no vacant space large 


Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. II. i. 679. 
... . Fiir Plato ergiebt sich freilich aus 
dieser Behauptung eine doppelte Schwierig- 
keit. Fiir’s erste nimlich fillen seine vier 
Elementarkorper keinen Raum so voll- 
stindig aus, dass keine Zwischenréiume 
entstehen (ARIST. de Coelo ITI. 8. Anf.), 


auch abgesehen davon, daas sich iiberhaupt 
keine Kugel durch geradlinige Figuren aus- 
fallen lasst; und sodann miisste bei der 
Auflésung eines Elementark6rpers in seine 
Dreiecke jedesmal ein leerer Raum ent- 
stehen, da zwischen diesen nichts war 
(Martin, IT. 255 f.) 

Plato muss diese Schwierigkeiten entweder 
unbeachtet gelassen haben, was in Betreff 
der ersten freilich bei einem solchen Mathe- 
matiker auffallend wire, 


oder er will den leeren Raum nicht schlecht- 
hin laéugnen, sondern nur behaupten, dass 
kein Raum leer bliebe, der tiberhaupt von 
einem Korper eingenommen werden kann, 
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enough to contain the smallest existing 
ouorpuscle of matter. 


4 

The larger corpuscles have larger inter- 
stices between them than the smaller. So 
long however as these interstices are not 
large enough to afford entrance to the 
smallest particle of any element, the effect 
is the same as of a solid mass without any 
cavities; but when once they are large 
enough to contain any particle #lAnas in- 
stantly forces one into the vacancy. 


8. 
This is all Plato means by «evry xdpay 
obdeplay éG AciwecOa:; he denies void as a 
mechanical principle, but not its existence 
altogether in the nature of things. 


6 Martin, II. 258. 


Beside the atomista, the existence of void 
was affirmed by the Pythagoreans; see 
above, 33 C, and Aristotle, physica IV. vi. 
213" 32: it was denied by the Eleatics, by 
Empedokles, by Anaxagoras, and by Aris- 
totle: see physica IV. vii. 


Les Pythagoriciens et les Atomistes [v. 
Arist. Phys. IV. 6, &.] avaient admis 
Vexistence du vide; Empédocle et Anaxa- 
gore l’avaient niée... . Aristote lui-méme 
nie le vide enoore plus fortement que Platon 


(Phys. IV. 6-9). 


Zeller, I. c. 
Schon Empedokles und Anaxagoras hat- 
ten nach dem Vorgang der Eleaten den 
leeren Raum geliugnet. 


Martin’s note here is very like Zeller’s, but the point reproduced in 
the second of the paragraphs into which the editor’s note is divided 
above, does not seem to be in Martin. . 

The correspondence of thought and language in the notes which are 
put side by side tells its own story. But there is one point which may 
be specially noticed. The expression ‘ geradlinige Figuren’ is pecu- 
liarly appropriate in Zeller, because, as his next sentence shows, he 
supposes the elementary atoms may be resolved into their elementary 
triangles. The editor, however, who has gone quite wrong on this 
subject, and treats Aristotle with contempt for taking a view which is 
clearly right, denies that triangles can be elements and only admits 
resolution into solid bodies. For him then the expression ‘ rectilinear 
figure’ is neither appropriate nor natural. 

The fourth paragraph is merely an interpretation of the text on 
Zeller’s principle. 

The fifth seems to be quite de swo. What can be meant by the 
dark saying that ‘ Plato denies void as a mechanical principle, but 
not its existence altogether in the nature of things ’? 
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The sixth is nearly a translation of Martin, adding ‘ the Eleatics’ 
which is given in Zeller. 

The editor’s compilation, as is usual, is inferior to Martin’s note on 
the scientific point, but this may be left to the discussion of his scien- 
tific notes in general. 


§ 4.—ACQUAINTANCE WITH ANCIENT AUTHORS QUOTED. 


34. Instances of the foregoing kind might be greatly multiplied, 
as any reader will discover who will take trouble enough: but it is 
more important here to shew how the impression they inevitably make is 
confirmed by the nature of the editor’s acquaintance with the books he 
quotes, outside the parts which happen to be quoted by his predecessors. 

We have already had an illustration in the case of the medical 
writers whom he so often quotes after his predecessors. 

As to Galen’s writings, there is one use at least which the editor 
should have made of them if he had worked at them on his own 
account. The treatise De Placitis Hippocratis et Platonis, quoted 
sometimes by the editor (after his authorities), contains, as its title 
might suggest, a considerable number of quotations from Plato’s 
dialogues, including the Timaeus. These should be read to see if they 
throw any light on the readings in the text. It must be doubted 
whether the editor has done this. In two places (58 C, 83 B) he says 
that Galen confirms the text, but gives no reference. In the second of 
these the information is supplied by Martin, who also gives no reference, 
and in the first by Stallbaum, whose reference agrees with none of the 
three usual methods, and is really to the Aldine folio. On the other 
hand, in 70 A rv 82 87 Kapdlay dupa rév pdrcBGv «.7.A. there is a 
question about the reading, for which two passages of the De Plac. 
Hipp. et Plat. ought to be cited, for Galen quotes it twice, and both 
passages in Kiihn’s! text have a variant on dpa, bk. III, Kuhn V. 
292 Thy dt kapdlay dua raév PprAeBGv kal myyjv Tod wepipEpopevov K.T.A. : 
bk. VI, V. 581 rip 82 37) xapdlav dua trav prAeBGv mnyiv Kai Too TEpipeEpo- 
pévou xr.A. In the latter the position of xaf is of course interesting. 

The editor refers to the first place in Galen (bk. III.)}—‘ Galen quotes 
this passage ’—and has evidently looked at it. The passage is in a 

1 Lindau indeed says, ‘ riv 3 xapdiav Gupa trav preBov Kat mpynv. Sic Galenus cum 
optimis codd. pro vulgate dya.’ But according to Miiller no MS. of Galen reads dypa, 


and no edition. I do not know what authority Ktthn had for the position of «ai in the 
second passage. The Aldine has dua in both places and «ai before myyhv. 


Se, a fate 
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context of Galen referred to by Martin here, not however with a view 
to the reading. The editor says nothing of its bearing on the reading. 
He does not refer to the other and more interesting passage in Galen 
(bk. VI.) at all. 

Further, the editor writes ‘Stallbaum’s dpy7y dua is comparatively 
feeble. It is true that Aristotle de juventute iii. 468" 31 has 4 3 xapdla 
Sri éoriy dpxi) tév prAeBGyv:’ [quoted by Martin in a previous note] 
‘but that is no evidence that Plato wrote dpyiy here.’ The criticism 
of Stallbaum is trivial ; the reading would be very apt, and is found in 
three inferior MSS.! (in two apparently a correction), and it is therefore 
very important to quote a passage from the same book of Galen, where 
he refers to this passage of the Timaeus, and connects with it state- 
ments about the heart being dpxi) rév pAcBdv. Kuhn V. 573 as 
éopdAnoayr ol xal rnv kapdlav apyny eladvres elvat Tay hrACBGy emdédetx- 
ta. elmep yap aluards tivos evOds dyzov cal PrAEBGy evduicayv, Somep pi) 
kal tév dprnptav eéxovoGy alua Aewropepéotraroy cal Oepudraroy. as ovv 
dprnpiGy, obrws kat Tob mvevpat@bdous TE Kai Tod (éovros aluaros apy 7 TE Kal 
my} Tots (wows éoriv 7 Kapdla, kal 3a Todro Kal Td Ovpoedés evdelxvurat 
Ths Wuxis év airy KarxjoOa (as here in the Timaeus). raft’ dpa xat 
6 TlAdrwy riv xapdlav 2rcyev mnyjv Tob wepipepopévov xara advra pérn 
ogpodpes alyaros ov tairéy ydp éorw f mnyny alpatos anAGs elneiy 7} 
mpooOeivar Tod mepipEepopévov opodpes x.7.A. which certainly seems to 
indicate that Galen did not read dpynv dpa rév dAeBGv : for he seems 
really trying to shew that it does not follow that because Plato said 
the heart was any7 of one kind of blood that it was therefore dpyn rép 
gAeBav. Now on the one hand the editor omits all reference to this 
important passage in his note, on the other hand, in his next note he 
does quote a part of it on account of the doctrine contained in it: but 
it never occurs to him to use it as evidence of the reading. The fact 
is, that in this next note he is merely repeating (without acknowledg- 
ment) something which Martin says on Galen’s misunderstanding of 
Plato’s doctrine: and Martin says nothing about the reading in con- 
nection with it. This is significant enough. 


35. But illustrations may now be given which relate to books better 
known and more in the ordinary course. 

An editor of the Timaeus ought to have a fair acquaintance with cer- 
tain treatises of Aristotle, especially the De Anima and the De Sensu, 
and the Parva Naturalia generally: and he ought to know the frag- 


1 The editor says nothing of this, but mentions dpyjy dua in his app. crit. merelyag 
as Stallbaum’s reading. 
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ment De Sensibus, by Theophrastus, which is of no great length. These 
are often quoted by Martin and Stallbaum and (after them) by the editor. 
Of the nature of his knowledge of Theophrastus we have given evi- 
dence relative to an attack on Stallbaum. Another indication is to be 
found in his note on 67 B gwriv OGpev rh 81’ Stwv in’ depos eyxe- 
oddov te xai afparos péxpt puxijs tAnyny d:adidopévnv, where the editor 
governs the genitives éyxepdAov and afuaros by mAnyyjv not by dd. 
Whether this construction is nght or not, he gives an unsound reason 
for it. But apparently the editor is unaware that it is confirmed by 
Theophrastus in two different passages, one near the beginning of the 
De Sensibus, and one near the end. In § 6 and § 85 Plato’s definition of 
sound is given as mAnyny tm dépos éyxepdAov kal aluaros 80 Srwv peéxpt 
poyiis (without d:addopnevnr). 

This, by the way, also illustrates the editor’s acquaintance with 
Pseudo-Plutarch de Placitis Philosophorum, quoted often enough by 
him, after his predecessors. In this treatise, IV. 19, Plato’s definition 
is repeated in such a way as to shew that the writer supposed éyxedpd- 
Aov kat aluaros governed by 8kd—zAnyny tm dépos dv Stwv cat eyxe- 
ddov kai afparos péxpe uxijs d:ad:dopevnv—the same reading is found 
in Stobaeus’ excerpt from the Placita (or the source of the Placita). If 
the editor had read Theophrastus de Sensibus and the Placita on his own | j 
account, he-could hardly have passed this over. He quotes the latter a ae veeds, 
treatise on 2 A after Martin (without acknowledgment as usual), /f  /., 
but instead of giving the reference as he found it in Martin (Plut. de » 
Plac. V. 30) he prefers to quote the part of Stobaeus in which it is also 
found (‘ Stobaeus flomlegium 100... and again 101’). The form of 
the quotation would hardly be natural to a reader of Stobaeus. ‘100’ 
should be 100,25 (i.e. tit. 100, lemm. 25), and ‘ 101” should be 101, 2. 
The iooth title contains about 7 octavo pages (Gaisford), and contains 
28 lemmas, of which the one quoted is the 25th; title 101 contains 16 
pages and 30 lemmas. Diels prints the excerpt from Stobaeus 
parallel with the text of the Placita, and the headline of his page has 
simply ‘ Flor. t. 101, 100’ ; but of course the accurate reference is given 
below in the Apparatus Criticus, where the editor might have found it. 


&, 


36. The editor’s statements about the authors whom he quotes are 
not trustworthy, even in matters of no great difficulty, as illustrated 
by the note upon the same treatise of Theophrastus. 

On the doctrine expressed in 57 A that like cannot affect like he 
says, ‘This view was universally held with the sole exception of 
Demokritos: cf. Arist. de Gen. et Corr. I. vii? After quoting this 
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passage at some length, he adds ‘ Theophrastos however considers that 
the view of Demokritos is uncertain; see de sensu § 49.’ (The 
passages quoted from Aristotle and Theophrastus are the two which 
Zeller gives in his note on this same subject.) It will be found that 
Theophrastus does not thus differ from Aristotle, and that he does not 
say that Democritus’ view was uncertain on the question of action ; on 
the contrary, he represents Democritus as committed to the opinion 
that only like can act on like, and uses almost exactly the same words 
as Aristotle, ddvvaroy 3€, dnol, ra pn taira mdoxew, GAAG kav Erepa 
dyra Troun ox 7H} Erepa GAA’ 7} Tavroy Te badpxe: (cf. Arist. 323°. 12-14). 
Theophrastus does express uncertainty upon a different matter, viz. 
whether in the theory of Democritus sense-perception took place 
through a relation of opposites or similars. The editor seems to have 
been misled by misunderstanding the drift of the passage. All it 
comes to is that while Democritus treated of the particular senses, he 
left no definite statement on the question as to whether sensation in 
general was effected by a relation of opposites or not. Anyoxptros dé 
wept ev alcOjoews ov droplCer mdérepa Tots évavrlots 7 Tots Solos éorly 
... wept Exaorns 8 fbn abrdv éy péper meparar A€yew. Theophrastus 
gives reasons why the relation might be one or the other, and the 
‘aporia’ is clearly his and not that of Democritus. 


$7. As to Aristotle’s treatise De Sensu, the editor quotes it after his 
authorities. We have had an instance already in his note on 45D, 
where he refers to a well-known passage given in Stallbaum’s note, from 
De Sensu, chap. 2. If the editor had read thirty lines further in this 
chapter he would have found a passage which would have saved one of 
his numerous mistakes of translation. In Timaeus 64D, Plato speak- 
ing of the vision says—rny dyw ... 1) 39 cGua ey Tols mpdcbev eppyOn 
xa Huépay Evyudves judy ylyvecOar. He thinks vision effected by a 
stream of light (dwews fpedua) proceeding from the eye, forming a sort 
of material body (oGya), which is an organ of sense, and in a way part 
of the human body like any other organ of sense. In this passage 
then cpa fvudves 7jueGy means ‘a material body adhering to us.’ The 
editor translates ‘a material body cognate with ourselves,’ and has this 
note, ‘Stallbaum is perhaps right in reading jpiv. But as fvyyeris 
is several times followed by the genitive ... it seems possible 
that fvuduys might have the same construction. {vudvros seems 
to have the same construction in Philebus 51 D.’? Now in the part 
of the De Sensu referred to is a passage on the very subject, 
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which makes the meaning of fvuduys clear and the true construc- 
tion of the genitive—ddoyov 8 Srws rd efidvrs revi ri dyv Spay, cal 
dnorelverOar péxpt tov dorpwv, i) péxpt twos e£vodcay cupdvecbat, 
xabanep A€yoval Twes rovTov pev yap BéATioy Td ev dpyn ocvppterOat 
rob duparos «x.r.A. And apart from this even, if the author had had a 
tolerable acquaintance with the De Anima (so necessary for the student 
of the Timaeus) he must have remembered (for the interpretation) 
dxon 8 ovppuns agp (Torstrik, MSS. dxoy ... dept) in De An. II. viii. 

Again in a note on Plato’s theory of smell (66 D) we are informed 
that Aristotle makes air or water the medium of smell, for which 
De An, II. ix. is quoted. Though in the next sentence the author 
quotes from De Sensu, chap. v. (quoted in Stallbaum’s note) he is 
unaware that in this very chapter the account given in the De Anima 
is refined upon, and the medium of smell is more precisely determined as 
something common to both air and water, viz. ré dypdv. 


38. The notes upon Plato’s theory of respiration illustrate the editor’s 
knowledge of other parts of the Parva Naturalia, which he quotes like 
his predecessors, and also the inaccuracy with which he reads the book 
he is editing. The Aristotelian treatise De Respiratione is one of those 
which an editor of the Timaeus ought to know. In Tim. 70C Plato 
describes the lungs as devised to cool the heat of the heart. One of 
the agencies by which the lungs effect this is the respiration of air. 
Now this is the very function assigned by Aristotle in the De Resp. 
to the lungs—they cool the animal heat and especially the heart, 
the centre of it. The editor, however, in his note on 70C says nothing 
of this important and essential agreement, but merely points out a 
difference, for which he quotes De Part. An., not mentioning the 
De Resp. : ‘he (Plato) is also of course quite wrong in calling them 
(the lungs) dvaiyov. His view is impugned by Aristotle on grounds 
of comparative anatomy, de Part. Animal. III. vi. 669* 18, Td 8% 
™pos thy drow etvat roy wAEdpova Ths Kapdlas odK elpyrat kadGs: further 
On, 669». 8, he says dAws pey oty 6 tAcKpwr eotly dvatvoys ydpw: but 
he does not seem to have had a very clear idea of the function per- 
formed by the lungs.’ The last sentence is remarkable, as well as the 

ce of reference to the De Respiratione. But we seem to find the 

explanation in the corresponding note of Martin, where nothing is 

said of the De Resp. or of the affinity between Aristotle and Plato, but 

We find the following ‘ Aristote reconnait qu’il a du sang dans le 

Poumon, sinon de tous les animaux, du moins de |’homme et de tous 
E 
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les vivipares. V. Des part. des anim., III. 7. 669* 24, 669” 12,’ which 
seems to account for the limitation of the editor’s quotations. 

Of course if in writing this note he as yet only had before him the 
passage from the De Part. An., it is not hard to understand why he 
should say Aristotle had not a very clear idea of the functions of the 
lungs; yet if he had read the preceding part of the chapter he might 
have found something more to say about Aristotle’s view than merely 
that he thought the lungs were dvamvors xdpty. 

Further on, Martin in his note on the circulation of the blood 
(77 E) does quote the De Respiratione, mentioning Aristotle’s con- 
ception of a cooling function for the lungs: and now we find the 
editor on the same passage quoting from the De Respiratione and 
from the same context; and it is a mark of the editor’s imperfect 
assimilation of Martin that the passage does not suggest to him the 
necessity of improving his former note. In quoting it he makes some 
fresh mistakes :—‘It will be seen that Plato conceives respiration 
solely as subsidiary to digestion: an opinion which is perhaps peculiar 
to him alone among ancient thinkers; the ordinary view being that 
its function was to regulate the temperature of the body, as thought 
Aristotle cf. de resp. XVI. 478° 28 xaraybEews pev ody Sdws H Tov 
Cgwy detrat Piots, 5d THY ev TH Kapdla Ths Wouxis eurbpwow. tavrny be 
motetrat dia THs avatvo7s. All these statements are incorrect. Plato 
did not think respiration ‘solely subsidiary to digestion,’ for as we 
have seen in the passage (just considered) where the lungs are first 


‘spoken of, it is said they were made to cool the heart by respiration of 


air and absorption of moisture, so that the spirited element residing in 
it might be better controlled by reason. And this function of respira- 
tion 1s the only one spoken of at first by Plato. Again, it is not 
true that Plato was alone so far as he made respiration subsidiary 
to digestion, nor that Aristotle differed from him in not connect- 
ing it with the digestion. According to the De Respiratione the 
purpose of respiration of air is to preserve the central fire ; for other- 
wise it would consume itself away (pdpavois). The purpose of the 
central fire is to digest the food. Hence the ultimate object of 
respiration is digestion. Anyone who had given even a cursory 


reading to the De Respiratione ought to have known this. The 


mistake is the less excusable because the same doctrine is stated at 
length in other parts of the Parva Naturalia, which also are quoted 
from by the editor (after his authorities). 
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39. One other proof will be added, though more could be given, of 
the nature of the editor’s acquaintance with this part of Aristotle (i.e. 
the De Anima and the Parva Naturalia). 74 A, Plato describes the 
purpose for which God made joints in the backbone—éproidy dpOpa, 
Ti Oardpov mpooxpépevos ey atrois as wéon enorapevy duvdpet, Kujoews 
kal xdyypews Evexa. On rij Oarépov mpocypépevos the editor says ‘ This 
expression is very obscure,’ and after a supercilious and unfortunate 
attack on Stallbaum and remarks on different interpretations, adds 
‘Dr. Jackson has suggested to me an interpretation which is certainly 
much more natural, and, I think, mght. We know that 6drepov 
expresses plurality. Plato then, when he says that the gods used 

i) Oar€épov ddvayis ... simply signifies that by means of joints they 
divided the bones into a number of parts, xduwews kal xwwnoews evexa. 
és péon I take to mean between the bones—the joints represent the 
principle of Odrepoy, as being the cause of division and plurality.’ 
The editor can scarcely have known the important passage in the De 

Anima on the jomts (III. x. 8) 1d xwoiv dpyavixGs Smov apxyh Kat 

teAeury) TO atrd, oloy 6 ytyyAupds’ évradOa yap Td Kuprdv kal KotAov Td 

pe reAeur?) 7d 8’ dpxn 31d 7d wey Hpewet rd de Kivetrar, Adyw pev Erepa 
dvta, wey€be, 3’ dxdpiotra’ mavra yap Goer kat Edfer xuvetrar. 51d d€t domep 

ty kid pévery Tt, Kat evred0ev dpxerdat thy Klynow (433° 21-27). 

It is more likely that Plato is thinking of some such principle than 
merely of ‘ the division of the bones into a number of parts.’ And in 
any case the passage ought to have been quoted and its bearing on the 
passage of the Timaeus considered. 


40. The Ethics of Aristotle is a book very commonly read, but one 
must doubt whether the author has more than a superficial knowledge of 
it, On 71 B he quotes a very familiar passage from the first book at 
suspicious length ; on the other hand he makes a grave omission in 
quoting from the tenth book in his note on 64C. Here he sum- 
marises Aristotle’s objections to the Platonic theory of pleasure and 
only quotes from chap. 3 of bk. X. He seems to be entirely uncon- 

scious of the long and important argument against making pleasure 
&klimois (or yévecis) which is found in chap. 4: which could not be 
. Verlooked by anyone who knew the book even tolerably. If the 
editor looked at the context he perhaps was misled by the circumstance 
that the polemic seems to end with the end of the third chapter (ra 
Mey ody Aeydpeva wept ths doris Kat Avmns txavds elpyoOw), and the 
fourth chapter opens as if the polemic was over and the subject was 
E 2 
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to be treated constructively (ri 8 éorly 7) motdy re Karapavéctepov yévotr’ 
dy an’ dpyijs dvadaBoto.v) though in the second section of it Aristotle 
renews his objection to Plato. But one might almost suspect that the 
third chapter itself is not known at first hand, for the editor omits 
the argument in the early sections of it directed against an important 
and essential feature of the Platonic theory of pleasure in the Philebus 
to which the editor is referring—the doctrine that pleasure is &zetpov. 
The difference which these omissions make to the validity of the con- 
fident criticism of Aristotle is rather serious. The editor’s criticisms 
of Aristotle are generally unfortunate. They may be spoken of 
later on. 


§ 5.—OBLIGATIONS TO DAREMBERG. 


41. This part of the subject may be closed by an examination of 
the editor's commentary on Plato’s theory of respiration, which has the 
_look of a genuine piece of work. 

Some remarks were made on this in the Classical Review for March, 
1889 (p. 116), and they are given here in full together with the 
editor’s reply, to shew how he has tried to mislead by imperfect 
quotation. 

The criticism was as follows :— 


In one place, Plato’s theory of respiration, the editor gives the reader the impression 
that he has done a piece of original and meritorious research, b y using the Greek of 


a commentary (Galen’s) only known in ‘a defective Latin translation’ when Martin - 
wrote." All that he gets out of the Greek is equally clear in the Latin which is not here 
defective. All that he rightly gets out of it, and even the illustrative woodcut (a little 
altered) is already given in the note and translation of the edition used (Daremberg’s), 
to which no acknowledgment is made. We can hardly think the editor has read the 


Latin: his mistake about tt may come from a remark of Daremberg’s. 


The editor’s reply (Classical Review, April, 1889, p. 181)-is as 
follows :— 


Mr. Wilson (who seems exasperated because I have used the original text, rather 
than a Latin translation, of a passage in Galen explanatory of 78 B. foll.) has these 
observations: ‘In one place, Plato’s theory of respiration, the editor gives the reader 
the impression that he has done a piece of original and meritorious research by using 
the Greek of a commentary (Galen’s) only known in “a defective Latin translation ” 
when Martin wrote...... All that he rightly gets out of it, and even the illustrative 
woodcut (a little altered), is already given in the note and translation of the edition 
used (Daremberg’s), to which no acknowledgment is made.’ 

Now my note runs thus: ‘An important light is thrown upon it by a fragment of 
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Galen's treatise on the Timaexe, which deals with this passage. This fragment was 
found by M. Daremberg in the Paris library and published by him in 1848. On Galen’s 
commentary the ensuing explanation is based.’ 
Thus, it seems, I claim originality by avowing my interpretation to be derived from 
adocament which has been public property for forty years; while I endeavour to conceal 
my obligation by naming the man who brought that document to light. 


The editor’s pretence that I found fault with him because he went 
to an original source can hardly have been believed by his readers even 
if they did not look back to see what I really said. But he tried to 
give colour to the perversion by omitting the two sentences in my 
criticism printed above in italics. When these are restored it will be 
seen, of course, that he was criticised for professing to give informa- 
tio about a Latin commentary which he appeared never to have read. 
It was also suggested that the incorrect information he gave, the nature 
of which will appear further on, came at second-hand from Daremberg. 
By omitting all reference to the real charge, while professing to 
answer, the editor has virtually confessed that it is justified. 


42. In the other part of his reply—‘ thus it seems I claim origin- 
ality,’ &c.—he puts forward with an air of injured innocence an 
evasion which could not mislead any one who attended even to that 
part of my remarks which the editor has quoted. Of course he was 
not accused of wrongfully claiming originality because his interpreta- 
fion was really derived from Galen’s Greek (which is ‘the document 

. which has been public property for forty years’), nor of concealing 
sych an obligation to Daremberz as that which he speaks of. 

The editor knew well that the question of ‘ originality’ had nothing 
whatever to do with either of these points. He knew that what he 
had concealed was the fact that Daremberg had not only ‘brought 

, the document to light,” but had written a commentary also, the | 
material of which down to the woodcut reappears in his own note. 

Here again the editor, by ignoring the true and obvious issue, has 
virtually confessed that he cannot answer. 

It is amusing to see how he betrays himself in a footnote. The 
issue which he so entirely puts out of the text of his reply has got 
into the note, for he forgetfully answers one of the points of it ‘My ; 
woodcut, as it happens, was not taken from Daremberg.’ \ 

The editor has made his self-condemnation still more apparent by 
another piece of imperfect quotation. The part of his own note which 
he quotes in reply happens to contain one of the misleading state- 
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ments referred to in the parts of my criticism which he suppresses. 
He actually omits this, and that without even a mark of lacuna. 
He says :— 


Now my note runs thus: ‘An important light is thrown upon it by a fragment of 
Galen’s treatise on the Timaeus, which deals with this passage. This fragment was 
found by M. Daremberg in the Paris library and published by him in 1848. On Galen’s 
commentary the ensuing explanation is based.’ 


But the note really runs thus :— 


An important light however is thrown upon it by a fragment of Galen’s treatise on 
the Timaeus, which deals with this passage. This fragment, which was previously 
known only in an imperfect Latin translation, was found by M. Daremberg in the Paris 
library and published by him in 1848. On Galen’s commentary the ensuing explanation 
is based. 


It will be seen that the editor in quoting himself has left out the 
clause in italics. 


43. The editor’s tacit admissions are conclusive enough, but the 
best way to make the matter clear, and to shew the misleading 
character of his book will be to relate how the criticism passed on 
this part of it in the Classical Review originated. 

In Timaeus, p. 78, Plato compares the respiratory apparatus to 
a fish-trap or weel (xvpros) of basket work, and there is some difficulty 
about his exact meaning. The outer part of the apparatus is about 
conterminous with the outer surface of the body (or rather ‘ the trunk,’ 
as Martin says). There are two inner portions corresponding to a 
certain inner part of the fish-trap, and called éyxvpria: one of these is 
in the chest, the other in the belly. These and the external case are 
made of air. Fire also enters in some way into the composition 
of the network (aAéypa, wAéxavov). One of the éyxépria opens into 
the gullet, the other into the windpipe and nostrils. Their termination 
represents the open end of the fish-trap. 

The editor, as we have seen, says that ‘an important light is 
thrown’ on the passage ‘by a fragment of Galen’s treatise on the 
Timaeus.”’ He then gives an explanation which, he says, is ‘ based on 
_Galen’s commentary.’ This explanation corrects Martin’s in several 
important points. The editor attributes Martin’s supposed mistakes 
to the fact that he had only the Latin version before him—he says, 
in fact, that previous to Daremberg’s discovery, Galen’s commentary 
had been ‘known only in an imperfect Latin translation’ and that 
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‘Martin’s interpretation ... would probably have been modified 
had the commentary of Galen in the original been before him.’ 

Now I had not myself ever been interested in this part of the 
Timaeus, and had given no special attention to it. I had never seen 
either the Greek original of Galen’s commentary or the Latin version 
of it, 

I was led consequently by the editor’s note, as any one else would 
who relied on it alone, to suppose that the part of the Latin trans- 
lation of Galen which related to this passage was fragmentary, or at 
least so defective that it did not give the same help as the original 
Greek; also that the editor’s interpretation founded on Galen was 
new, 

Up to this point in his book, there had seemed to be nothing of 
any importance which could be honestly praised. The work, though 
pretentious, was nearly all second-hand and imaccurate, and the 
editor’s treatment of the predecessors to whom he was so indebted 
seemed to deserve severe blame. But here at last there seemed to be 
something sound and valuable which the editor might justly call his 
own; and though in looking at the Greek commentary discovered 
smce Martin wrote, he had only done what could not be omitted 
im a serious edition, I intended in my review to give him full credit 
for what he had done, to point out that his study of an original 
source had been rewarded by a discovery about the true meaning of 
Plato, and that he had thus made a real and meritorious contribution 
to the subject. 

But before writing the commendation it struck me that though the 
editor was partly right where he differed from Martin, there was 
an important point in which Martin seemed to be right. As the 
editor professed to be here following Galen, I naturally turned to the 
Greek of Galen, and, in an evil hour for the editor, went on to compare 
the Latin version with it. 

To my surprise I found I had been entirely misled by the editor in 
ponts where I had not entertained a suspicion about his trust- 
worthiness. I found that the Latin was not for the editor’s purposes 
‘imperfect,’ that it was quite clear and gave as much ‘light’ as the 
Greek, and that there was no ground for the assertion that Martin 

would probably have written differently if he had had the Greek 
before him. It was obviously untrue that the discovery of the Greek 
could have had the important effect attributed to it by the editor. 

But I found also that what one would suppose from the editor’s 

manner to be an original theory of the Timaeus passage based on 
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Galen’s had every bit of it been worked out before by Daremberg, so 
that the editor instead of being first in the field was again repeating 
what had been done long ago by a modern predecessor, and that 
without acknowledgment, although his own study of Galen’s com- 
mentary had necessarily been made in his predecessor’s book, 

The only mention the editor makes of Daremberg is in the passage 
he quotes in his defence—‘ This fragment was found by M. Daremberg 
in the Paris library and published by him in 1848,’—from which of 
course I supposed that Daremberg had merely ‘ published’ the Greek, 
and never suspected he had added a translation of it, with notes, and 
that interpretation of the Timaeus passage which was before me in 
the editor’s own book. 

These discoveries made me understand why such a book could at 
first seem to contain a fair amount of commentary that could be 
praised, for without a careful checking of the notes a reviewer would 
be often liable to the kind of mistake into which I had nearly been led. 


44. A comparison will now be given of the Latin version of 
Galen’s commentary with the Greek, to shew that in those points 
where the editor’s (or Daremberg’s) interpretation of the Timaeus 
passage differs from Martin’s, the Latin version gives exactly as much 
help as the Greek. 

(i) In 78C Plato writes rd pev Trav éyxupriwy els 1d ordpa peOjKe’ 
ditA0d 8 dvros a’rod xara pev ras dprnplas els tov wAEvpova KaOFKE 
Odrepov, 76 8 els rv xovAlay ... 7d 8 Erepov oxloas x.t.A. 

Martin makes 7d pév trav éyxvprlwy ‘one of the two éyxdpria;’ 
misled probably by the apparent opposition of rd 8 &repov oxleas, it 
should be ‘the two éyxipria together,’ or ‘the complex of the éyxépria.’ 
The editor’s note is—‘ Galen warns us against taking this “one of 
the éyxvpria,” in which case, as he justly remarks, Plato would have 
gone on “ro dé els rdéde Te TOO Geparos!.”” He understands wAdxavor, 
in which he is probably nght ?.’ 

Galen’s Greek is od rodré gnow Oru rd pev Erepov trav eyxuprlwy els 
TO otdpa Kabijkev’ elpnxe yap ay eetijs,—‘ rd 3° Erepov els réd€ TL TOD 
odpatos’—dadn’ én ro[v| tAdKavoy avadépwr elmer, os elvar tov BAov 
Adyov avrod ro.otrov, as elmov' TAoKdvwv TpLav, évds pev Tod peyddAov 
kUprov, dvoiy 5€ rép olov eyxuprlwy, rd wey Tov éyxupriwy TASdKavoy els 
oTdua TE MEOnKE K.T.A. 


' Inaccurate. Galen says 7d 8 Erepoy eis rdé8e T1. 
? For the editor's own mistake here see below, par. 54. 
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The Latin is—Non hoc dicit, quod alteram nassularum in os demisit, 
nam deinceps utique dixisset, alteram vero in hanc corporis partem 
demisit : sed ad tricam referens dixit, ut tota ejus oratio talis, ut dixi, 
sit. Tres cum sint tricae, una quidem, quae magna nassa est, duae 
vero reliquae, quae veluti nassulae sunt ; nassularum quidem tricam in 
os trajecit, &c. 

(Nassa is in the Latin version the equivalent of xvpros, nassula of. 


2yxépriov.) It is obvious that the Latin is as clear and direct as the (4. 


Greek is. 

(u) A part of this same mistake of Martin’s about rd rép éyxvprlwy 
seems to be, as Daremberg pointed out, his rendering of dv Odrepov ad 
nddw dénr€€e dlxpovy, dont il fit encore l’un double; he takes d{xpovy 
as he takes dimAod 78C, to mean that one of the two éyxvpria was 
double, whereas 8fxpovy refers merely to the forked entrance of one 
éyxvpriov. This mistake is really corrected by the parts of Galen, 
whether in Latin or Greek, just quoted, but Galen has another 


passage on it. 
The editor’s note may be put side by side with Daremberg’s. 


Editor. Daremberg. 


déwrege Sxpoty] The éyavpriov occupy- l'une (de petites nasses)... dans le 
ing the cavity of the thorax he constructed poumon.. . la premitre nasse est fourchue 
with a double outlet, one by the larynx et les deux branches partant d’un tronc 
through the mouth, the other through the commun... sont figurées l’une par la 
nostrils. bouche, |’autre par les fosses nasales, 


(The editor does not here refer expressly to Galen.) 

The Greek of the Commentary on dy Odrepoy ad d:émAeke dixpouv 
has rv yap rhs tpaxelas ywopuévny dvanvony Sikpovy épy imdpyeww, etre 
3e rotro 31a Td THY wey avanvony Huiv yeverOar Sid TE THs pivds Kal Tod 
oTdparos K.T.A. 

The corresponding Latin is equally plain. 

‘Respirationem enim asperae arteriae bicornem esse dixit. Hoc 
autem dixit, propterea, quod respiratio nobis per nares, et os fit, &c. 

A little below, the Latin translation has for the words ra dvo mépara 
[margin xépara, which Daremberg substitutes] 7d re 5:4 rijs puvds cat 
TO 8a rod orduaros, duo illa extrema, tum quod per os_pervenit, 
omitting to render rd d:d rod orduaros: but this could cause no 
difficulty since the phrase has occurred, as we see, above and is rightly 
rendered ; the unanswered ‘ tum’ shews the lacuna at once. 

(iii) The other point on which the editor would correct Martin by 
the help of Galen concerns the relation of the éyxvpria to the xdpros. 
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‘Martin,’ says the editor, ‘conceives the xvpros to consist of two 
baskets, one fitting into the other; but Galen says it is amAodv. 
The éyxdprioy . . . is explained by Stallbaum (whom Liddell and Scott 
follow) to mean the entrance or neck of the x’pros. But on this point 
Galen is explicit; he says it is Suouv pey re peyddr@, puxpdv 5é. 
We must therefore conceive the éyxiépria to be two smaller xvproe 
similar to the larger, contained within it and opening into its 
neck.’ 

Galen’s words are vevonuévoy co. Tod rév GAtéwy Kiprov, Smep eott 
mA€ypa amAoty, vonrov ey air@ meprexcpevoy Sporoy pev TE peyarw, 
puxpoy 5€, ofov éxetvo Kuprov. 

The Latin is— 

Excogitata abs te piscatorum nassi, quod certe est rete simplex, in 
ipsa (sc. nassd) alteram nassam excogitato, magnae quidem assimilem, 
parvam tamen contineri. 

Here again, all that the editor (after Daremberg) gets} out of ihe 
Greek can be got with equal ease from the Latin, which faithfully 
represents the original. 

These seem to be all the points in which Martin’s interpretation 
might be supposed capable of correction from Galen’s Greek, and it is 
obvious that the conclusions might have been got from the Latin 
with equal ease. 

To illustrate further the adequacy of the Latin here, another note 
will be given where the editor agrees with Martin. 


Editor (on 78 B). Martin. 
dereivato ofoy cxolvous] Here Plato has Galien fait observer que ces joncs 
departed somewhat from the analogy of n’existent point dans les nasses véritables, 
the fishing-trap. The oxoivo of course mais que Platon les a imaginées pour 
represent the arteries and veins which  représenter les vaisseaux sanguins, par 
permeate the structure of the body. lesquels la chaleur animale se répand dans 
tout le corps. 


(The editor does not expressly say that Galen is his authority for 
his first sentence.) 


Galen’s commentary. Latin version. 
Tovrou 70 dvddoyov obxér Kara Tovs TOY non amplius in piscatorum nassis repe- 
ddéwv éors ebprovs' dnd tiv éyupriav yap ritur quod huic proportione respondeat : 
mpos 70 Tod meptéxovros KUKAoV mAéyya neque enim in nassulis ad continentis cir- 


1 It will be seen hereafter that the view thus derived from Galen is untenable. 


Galen’s commentary. 
oxoivos ovdeula Behe, Kevod rou perafd 
waytos Svros’ by hpiv 86 Behxovow te re THs 
wxorMlas wai ro svetpoves els dway 1rd opa 
péxp tay toydrow abroG wepdrov ixrds 
dprnpia: xat préBes, as cede cxolvas dwd 


raw dyxuprion tat rdv xiprov txrevopudvas. 


Latin version. 
culi rete funis ullus pervenit, quum tota 
illa intercapedo vacua sit: in nubis autem 
ex ventre, et ex pulmone in totum corpus 
ad extremos usque fines fords pertingunt 
venae, et arteriae, quas funibus, qui a 
nassulis ad nassam, extenduntur, assimilat. 


Here again the Latin is as useful as the Greek, as is shewn by 
Martin’s note, which is derived from the Latin alone. 


45. From this comparison it became clear to me that the editor’s 
statements about the Latin version proved that he had not examined it 
for himself, and I was curious to know how he came by what he said 
of it. Seeing that there was so much of his note in Daremberg, 
I looked in Daremberg’s preface, where I found the following (the 
italics are mine). ‘Du reste, la traduction latine obscure, difficile 
& lire et souvent inexacte, a jusqu’a présent rendu peu de services 
4 ceux qui se sont occupés du Timée de Platon; beaucoup méme 
pataissent avoir ignoré son existence, ou du moins ont dédaigné de 
la consulter. Si la publication d’un texte inédit excite toujours un 
véritable intérét, lors méme qu’on posséde une traduction latine, cet 

intérét augmente encore quand cette traduction est trés défectueuse 
et par conséquent peu utile.” A little further on he says of the 

Greek, ‘Ce commentaire jette un jour tout nouveau sur le texte de Platon’ 

(cf the editor’s ‘ An important light is thrown upon it,’ &c.) 

After this there remained no doubt as to the origin of the editor’s 
mistake. Galen’s commentary includes a good deal more than the 
interpretation of this particular page of the Timaeus, Daremberg’s 
criticism could only be true of the Latin version as a whole, and not 
of this part. And it will be found in his notes that while he says the 
preeding paragraph of the commentary is ‘ traduit dans Gadaldinus ! 
d'une facon trés obscure et parfois inexacte,’ the differences to which 
he calls attention in the part of the Latin version with which we 
are concerned are of scarcely any significance, and have no bearing 
Whatever on the points at issue. On the other hand he notes two 
Places where the Latin is better or clearer than the Greek of his 
manuscript: and, what is sufficiently decisive, when he criticises 
Martin he does not say Martin had got wrong because he had only 
the Latin translation of Galen, on the contrary, he will really be 
found to imply that the Latin ought to have put the commentators 


1 The author of the Latin version. 
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right, and attributes Martin’s mistake only to inattention or the 
influence of his predecessors. He points out that Gadaldinus translates 
the passage of the Timaeus, 76 yey ray éyxupriwy els TO ordua peOaKe 
x.r.4., wrongly, although he translates Galen’s explanation of it 
rightly. 

‘Gadaldinus a traduit le texte en litige par: Alteram quidem nassularum in os 
demisit, etc. Cependant le Commentaire de Galien qui vient immédiatement apros com- 
mence par ces mots: Non hoc dicit quod alteram nassularum in os demisit. Eat-il donc 
étonnant, apres de telles fautes, que les traducteurs qui n’ont pas eu recours au Com- 
mentaire de Galien se soient compldtement égarés et donnent un sens impossible 
Quant & M. Martin, l’autorité de ses devanciers ou quelque pré-occupation lui ont 
fait perdre de vue le véritable sens si clair, et qui rende un compte si exact de la 
description de Platon.’ 


Those remarks, however, in Daremberg’s preface, quoted further 
back, from which the editor appears to have drawn, might mislead, 
especially as he adds in the same context that Galen’s commentary 
‘donne une explication nette et lumineuse de la théorie des Nasses 
(fish-trap).’? But the wrong impression would be at once corrected by 
reading the Latin. The editor’s mischance is of a kind which often 
befalls those who depend as he does on others. 


46. As regards his fairness to Daremberg—the editor, as already 
observed, ignores the true issue in his reply, but yet answers a single 
point of it in a note—‘ my woodcut, as it happens, was not taken 
from Daremberg.’ What the denial exactly means must be uncertain 


when the peculiarities of the editor’s mode of replying are remembered! 
but its value is not exactly iicreased by what follows but ther 
could hardly be much difference between two diagrams illustrative 
of this passage.’ In the essential pomts which concern the con- 
struction of the fish-weel and Plato’s idea of the respiratory apparatus, 
there is all the difference between Daremberg’s diagram and one 
which would correspond to Martin’s view. The editor’s diagram and 
explanation agree with Daremberg’s in all that is characteristic and 
essential in the criticism of Martin and the interpretation of Plato. 
The differences (admitted in my Review, q.v.) are immaterial, the 
éyxvpria being represented by Daremberg rather as they would he 
placed in the fish-trap, by the editor rather in the position of the 
corresponding parts of the human body, and the top of the diagram 
being a little altered (for the worse). And it must be remembered 
that this diagram and explanation of Daremberg’s were before the 


1 Compare also below, Part IV. 
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editor from the first, for they occur in the edition in which he first 
made his acquaintance with the Galen to which they relate—the only 
edition there is. 

Apart from the general agreement, the following coincidence in 
a special point will be_evidence enough of the editor’s use of this _ 
work of Darem hich he is so silent in his note. 

‘Plato says that the outer casing (xvros) of the respiratory network 
(s\dxayov) and the two bag-like éyxépria within it, are made of air, 
but that what he calls ra v8ov rod wAoxdvov d&rayra is made of fire. 
About the latter Daremberg has a view, not found in that form in 
Galen. He supposes that the xvpros or outer weel—for he thinks 
that the éyx¥pria are only two smaller weels inside it—is composed 
of two folds or layers (feuillets, a term to which nothing answers in 
Plato or Galen), the inner one of fire, the outer of air, the latter being, 


he thinks, the «éros. 


This peculiar, and, as will be seen afterwards, mistaken inter- 
pretation reappears in the editor’s note in almost the same phrases. 


Daremberg, p. 49. 

On se représentera la grande 
nase [i.e, the xvpros] consti- 
tuée, pour ainsi dire, par deux 
fouillets ; Pun aérien, 
qui forme l’enveloppe externe, 
co que Platon appelle le «dros, 
Yeutre intérieur igné ... Le 
xeres répond & la peau et & la 
couche d’air ambiant le plus 
immédiatement en contact avec 
la peau : 


lo fenillet profond est la repré- 
sentation des chairs traversées 
par les vaisseaux sanguins... 


Quant aux petites nasses (i.e. 
the dyetpria] elles sont tout 
dar... Les petites nasses sont 
Pane les poumons et l'autre 
lestomac, ou plutdt l’ensemble 
des organes alimentaires. 


Editor. 

... we shall find that the 
xupros or large wAéypa con- 
sists of two layers, one of 
fire, one of air. 

The outer layer (7d «bros) 
is the stratum of air in con- 
tact with all the outer surface 
of the body. 


The inner layer (ra évdov 
Tov wAoxdyov) is the vital 
heat contained in the blood 
and pervading all the sub- 
stance of the body between 
the skin and the cavity 
within. 

The two éya’pria, which 
are formed entirely of air, 
represent respectively the 
thoracic and abdominal ca- 
vities of the body. 


Martin, vol. 2, p. 336. 

la couche d’air en 
contactimmédiat avec 
la surface interne et 
externe du corps hu- 


main... 
* * 


la chaleur animale 
contenue dans _ les 
chairs od sont le sang 
et les veines * * 

la substance méme 
du corps. 

* * 

..-les parois des 
paniers  intérieurs, 
c'est & dire la cavité 
du ventre et de la poi- 
trine. 


And yet in spite of this, and in spite of what has been seen as to the 
origin of his statements about the Latin version, the editor in his reply 
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risked the attempt to persuade his readers that his obligation to Darem- 
berg was discharged by merely mentioning the fact that Daremberg 
had discovered the Greek of Galen’s Commentary. | 

The quotations from Martin above are merely added to shew that 
the editor, though sometimes closely following Daremberg,, expresses 
himself in phrases of Martin’s. One of these quotations however leads 
us to another circumstance, which bears out the impression already suffi- 
ciently established about the unsoundness and the dependent character 
of the editor’s notes on this passage. Daremberg has another peculiar 
view about the «ipros, which he derived from Galen. Galen held that 
the external envelope or xvros consisted first of the skin, and secondly 
of a certain part of the external air which surrounds the body, which 
he seems to have supposed adhered to the skin: this is the couche d’air 
which the editor translates by ‘stratum.’ Daremberg does not explain 
this view or its origin in this particular note (n. 64, p. 49), but it is 
in consequence of it that he says, ‘ Le xvros répond a la peau et a la 
couche d’air,’ &c. He explains more particularly further on (n. 75, 
Pp. 50). 

It will be seen that the editor omits the words ‘a la peau,’ and 
expresses himself like Martin. Now it is difficult to believe, if he 
understood the special significance of Daremberg’s phraseology (which, 
as just observed, does not come out till a later note of Daremberg’s), 
and varied it with full consciousness, that he would say nothing about 
it; for it is not only an important point, but one which is expressly 
put forward by Galen, whose Commentary the editor professes to 
follow as being so excellent. It is difficult to believe that the editor 
had read the Galen so far. 


47. There is another rather unfortunate piece of unacknowledged 
borrowing in this same note. It is said that the fish-trap ‘seems to 
have had a narrow funnel-shaped neck through which the fish entered, 
but was unable to return, owing to the points of the reeds being set 
against it. There is nothing about such a hindrance in Plato, Galen, 
or Daremberg. It is clearly got from Martin (p. 335, vol. ii.): ‘Il 
(le poisson ne) pouvait ressortir par le méme chemin, parce que le trou 
était entouré de pointes convergentes dirigées vers le fond de la nasse.’ 
The amusing thing is that, while this suits well such a weel as 
Martin describes, it will not suit at all the editor’s idea of a weel—an 
awkward confusion. This is part and parcel of a mistake made about 
the éyxvpriov, which leads the editor in the next paragraph of his note! 


1 Quoted above, p. 74. 
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to an erroneous criticism of Liddell and Scott. The precise nature of 
this confusion and mistake must be postponed to the account of the 
intrinsic value of the scientific notes in the edition, as this is rather 
the place to discuss obligations to others. It is enough to say here 
that it will be shewn hereafter that whereas the editor, following the 
lines of Daremberg and Galen, contends that Martin’s whole notion of 
a fish weel (xvpros) and the éyxdvprioy is wrong, Martin is quite right. 
It is the editor who, in following Galen or Daremberg, has gone 
wrong: his trap would never catch a fish. It will be shewn also 
that Galen’s Commentary, supposed to have thrown so much light on 
Plato’s text, is wrong on the essential point, because Galen misunder- 
stood the construction of a fish-weel himself, and that, as a further 
complication, an erroneous inference has been drawn by the editor 
from what Galen says about the xvpros being admAofs. The erroneous 
nature of the view about ‘the layer of fire’ repeated from Daremberg 
will also be explained: it has involved the editor in a mistranslation 
of 78 D. 

In fact, the appearance of originality and discovery which the editor 
contrives to give his notes here is not their only defect. He seems. to 
be wrong on every point in which he differs from Martin, with one 
exception—the meaning given to rd pév rv éyxuprlwy (see above). 
The right meaning however of this expression is not only to be found 
in Daremberg, but was given ten years before Daremberg’s discovery 
of the Greek Commentary by Stallbaum himself, but with such a dif- 
ference from the editor as we have learned to expect. The editor 
repeating the right meaning makes a serious mistake about the way it 
comes out of the Greek: Stallbaum explains the idiom nghtly. (Cf. 


below, par. 54.) 


PART II. 


TEXT AND APPARATUS CRITICUS. 


48. The following account of the text and apparatus criticus of 
this edition is given at the end of the Introduction :— 


It remains to say a few words about the text. In this edition I have rather closely 
adhered to the text of C. F. Hermann, which on the whole presents most faithfully the 
readings of the oldest and best manuscript, Codex Parisiensis A. The authority of this 
ninth century MS, is such that recent editors have frequently accepted its readings in 
defiance of a consensus among the remainder; an example which I have in general 
followed. In departing from Hermann I have usually had some manuscript support on 
which to rely, and sometimes that of A iteelf: but in a very few cases (about six or 
seven, I believe, in all) I have introduced emendations, or at least alterations, of my 
own; none of which are very important. In order that the reader may have no trouble 
in checking the text here presented to him, I have added brief critical notes in Latin, 
wherein are recorded the readings of the Paris manuscript (quoted on Bekker’s testi- 
mony), of C. F. Hermann, of Stallbaum, and of the Ziirich edition by Baiter Orelli and 
Winckelmann, wherever these differed from my own. These authorities are denoted 
respectively by A, H, S, and Z. The readings of other manuscripts have not been 
cited. Fortunately the text of the Timaeus is for the most part in a fairly satisfactory 
condit:on. 


In an edition of this kind something more is needed to satisfy 
modern requirements. But we shall only ask how far the editor has 
carried out his own scheme. 

There are two collations of Paris A, by two great scholars, Bast 
and Bekker. They differ not unfrequently. They were made many 
years ago, and, considering their difference, for an edition which is to 
follow this MS. in the main, a new collation should have been made, 
if not of the whole, at least of the places where Bast and Bekker 
differ. If this were not undertaken, at least there should have been 
a full account of both collations. 

The editor has not collated the Paris MS. But, what is extra- 
ordinary, he does not seem even to have seen Bast’s collation. He 
does not even give accurately the collation he professes to follow— 
Bekker’s. Although ‘he has adhered rather closely to the text of C. 
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¥F. Hermann,’ he has taken no trouble to study Hermann’s apparatus 
criticus, though he has used it here and there; and the consequences 
are serious. The variations of the other editions are not given accu- 
rately ; and, in short, the apparatus criticus is entirely untrustworthy 
and of no use. A few specimens may be given of the mistakes. 


49. In 23 D and 23 E the editor reads woAirév without variant. 
Both Bekker and Bast give woAtre:év in both places as the reading of 
Paris A. 

25 E he reads ofs without variant. According to both Bekker and 
Bast, Paris A reads ds with o&s written over it. 

So again 25 C fin., where Bekker and some others have éA@ovons, 
érehOovons is given as if read by A. According to Bekker, whom the 
editor professes to follow, émeA@ovons is by the later hand in A. 

The following are among the instances which shew unacquaintance 
with Bast. 17 C xara vow 87 ddvres, from A is given dddvres as 
variant for ddvres (only), whence A would read 87 8ddvres. From 
Bast it appears that A reads xara gvow diddvres, where diddvres is 
variant for 37) ddrres, ye 5y being written above the line. Bekker 
gives d:ddvres as if variant of ddvres, but adds the superscript ye 57. 

24. D, dmepBeBnxdres, bmepBeBAnxéres is given merely as the reading 
of C. F. Hermann (Teubner), but according to Bast it is the reading 
of A. The editor, who seems to have used Hermann’s preface some- 
times (cf. his note on pnxavdpevo. 18 C), might have inferred the 
_ truth from it (‘a plurimis optimisque libris oblatum’), if, deed, he 
looked at this part of the preface, though this may be doubted, as 
Hermann also gives good reason for preferring trepBeBAnxdres. More 
evidence may be found in Liddell and Scott, though they read 
-BeByxdres. 

23 A,i xar’ dAdov ténov dv dxojy topev. The editor is alone in 
reading dxojy for dxoj. He says ‘dxojy dedi ex A.’ The adoption 
of dxofy here is mere perversity. In 23 C we find éxécwy t76 Tov 
odpayoy jets dxony mapedefdueda (not appealed to by the editor); but 
dxof lovey is a fixed phrase, with a special meaning (appropriate here) 
which makes the combination ¢/dévac dxojy extremely improbable. 
Hence of course Bekker (from whom the editor gets A’s variant), 
Stallbaum, Hermann, and the Zurich editors all read dxoj. Now it 
appears from Bast that the reading of A is not dxoyv, but dxonp (sic). 

In 19 A the editor reads eraAAdrrewv. His note is simply ‘ peraa- - 

Adrrew ; diaAAdrrew A,’ giving no MS. authority for peraAAdrrew, 
and merely implying, according to his notation, that peraAAdrrev is 
F 
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the reading of Hermann, Stallbaum, and the Ziirich editors. peradAAdr- 
rev is however, according to Bast, an alternative reading in A, per 
being written over the first two letters of d:aAAdrrew. 

Another instance of unacquaintance with Bast, which is also another 
instance of the editor’s neglect of the adnotatio critica of the editor 
whose text he professes to follow mainly, is in 20 A. Here ixavijs is 
read in the text, and the only variant given is ‘ixayny H.’ This 
means that Hermann reads in his text txavyjv, and A reads [xavjs. 
But Bast gives ixayyjy as the reading of A, and Hermann in his pre- 
face actually quotes it from Bast, in a form which might have directed 
the editor where to look for Bast’s collation—‘ Bastius apud Stallb. 
enotavit.’ Add to these the instances given in par. 10, and in par. 50. 
The above are all from the first ten pages of the text. 

Towards the end of the book (91 C) there is a note in which 
Bast is quoted as differing from Bekker. ‘ fvvdvd(ovres scripsi ex 
Hermanni conjecturé. f{vvdiayaydvres H, et teste Bastio, A; Bek- 
kerus autem fvyayaydvres in A legisse videtur. éfayaydvres SZ. xara- 
dpéavtes: xara dSpévavres ASZ.’? Where S=Stallbaum, Z=the 
Ziirich edition. The proof of the editor’s unacquaintance with Bast is 
so clear that it is hardly possible he is quoting Bast at first-hand. 
Besides if he were, he would be aware that in A dao is written 
over the xara of xaradpéwavres, and that Bast gives dy as the reading 
of A for éy at the beginning of the same page. One must suspect 
that the editor’s note was made up from the following by Hermann in 
the Teubner text. ‘Nec p.g1 C cautius agi posse putavi quam si 
cum Stallb. hujus [i. e. Cod. Par.] lectiones {vvd:ayaydvres (hanc enim 
Bastius testatur; Bekk. et Schneiderus fvvayaydyres) et xaradpépavres 
pro eayaydvres et Kara dpewarres amplecterer, quanquam haud scio an 
priori loco aptius fvvdud(ovres conjecerim,’ 

Bast’s collation is given at the end of Stallbaum’s sion: and it 
was difficult indeed to avoid knowing that it was there. Stallbaum 
directs attention to it on his title page: ‘ Accessit varietas lectionis 
praestantissimi Codicis Parisini accuratissime enotata.’ 

The critical preface of the familiar Zurich edition, an edition to 
which the editor often refers, has this footnote on the first page, 
‘ Variae lectiones a Bastio collectae et a Baehrio, viro clarissimo, cum 
Stallbaumio communicatae insunt editioni Gothanae, p. 443-490.’ 

The following are instances of inaccuracy in the record of differences 
from other editions. These also are in the first ten pages of the text. 

17 D, the editor reads with Hermann xai dicet, without noting that 
the Ziirich edition has Gre gvoe., Stallbaum’s first edition dre ices 
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and his second dre xai gvce: (a reading which has MS. authority), 
though Hermann calls attention to the reading of both editions here in 
his preface. 

19 A, as aroAcnépevov—it is not noted that Stallbaum and the 
Zirich editors omit os, with MS. authority, as appears from Stall- 
baum’s note and Hermann’s preface. 

25 D, wap’ tpiv—it is not noted that the Zirich edition and Stall- 
baum’s later edition have map’ tyuar. 

Ignorance of Hermann’s preface is shewn in the above, other 
instances of it are given in par. 10, and par. 61, p. 156. 

In the case of Stallbaum we find an amusing mistake parallel to 
that about Bast. The editor seems quite unaware that Stallbaum 
edited the text again in the Tauchnitz series: and thus, as already seen, 
he attacks Stallbaum sometimes for not adopting readings which he 
did adopt even before the publication of the edition of C. F. Hermann, 
on which the editor mainly relies. 

Compare above par. g (note on 55 ») par. 10, and below par. 50, 
61 (note on 47 C). 


Of the emendations some have been spoken of already ; others are 
discussed in Part ITI. 

But, as we have also seen, the editor does not represent accurately 
in his app. crit. the edition of Stallbaum which he had before him. 


50. After this inaccuracy even in elementary matters, it is not sur- 
prising to find that the editor seems to have made scarcely any use 
for himself of the ancient ‘ testimonia.’ We have already spoken of his 
use of Galen. What he quotes of Proclus is generally referred to by 
his predecessors, and while sometimes they are followed, as already 
observed, in referring to what is comparatively useless, sometimes no 
knowledge is shewn of important things which they have not noticed. 
It is by no means denied that he has read some of Proclus for himself, 
but there is no evidence of a systematic study of Proclus for textual 
purposes. 

For instance, it is true that he gives what one may venture to think 
an excellent emendation from Proclus in 40 D, but Lindau had already 
specially noted the variant. On the other hand, on 40 C (émavaxuxAn- 
gets Kal mpooxwpyoes) he writes, ‘ If Proklos is to be trusted however, 
it means the retardation of one heavenly body in relation to another, 
as mpooxdpyois means the gaining by one upon another. For zpocxw- 

F 2 
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poets it is probable that we ought to read zpoywpycets, which is given 
by one ms.’ This corresponds to just as much of Proclus as Stall- 
baum quotes in his note. In that the reading is rpocx@pyots, and it 
would be inferred from the editor’s note that Proclus read mpocyx@pneors, 
and that the only evidence for mpoxépyors in the Timaeus was in a 
Timaeus MS." But in Proclus’ commentary a few pages beyond what 
Stallbaum quotes, Plato’s text is quoted with apoxwpyjces, and no 
variant is recorded by Schneider. (In the lemma Schneider reads 
mpoox#pynots, and mentions a variant pox épyots.) 

In 25 D pains are taken to defend the reading Bpaxéos against Badéos. 
The latter being the reading of the text of Paris A, it is important 
to note that Proclus has Bpaxéos both in the lemma and in the 
commentary. The editor says nothing of this, nor of the fact that 
Chalcidius’ rendering supports Baééos: but then Stallbaum has not 
mentioned these things. The editor does not cite for Bpaxéos the 
marginal reading of Paris A, xaraBpaxéos (instead of xdpra Badéos), but 
then this is not given in Bekker, but by Bast. 

The short treatise entitled Tyalw ré Aoxp@ mept Woyas xdope «al 
gvovos is an ancient ‘testimonium”’ of first-rate importance, and very 
accessible, for it is printed after the Timaeus in the Ziirich edition 
and the Tauchnitz edition, and in the same volume of Stallbaum’s 
commentary as the Timaeus. 

A note on 35 A proves how little attention has been given to it. 


‘In the phrase de? xara raira éxovons ovoias Dr. Jackson has with some probability 
suggested that for otcias we should read picews; there is certainly an awkwardness in 
the use of obaias, when we have the word directly afterwards in so very peculiar and 
technical a sense.’ 


The difficulty is no doubt a real one, but it is clear that it cuts both 
ways; for it makes it unlikely that ¢vcews should be corrupted into 
ovclas without any trace of the true reading, especially as pioews comes 
in the next clause—rjjs re ravrod picews Kal tis Oarépov. 

Now the treatise attributed (falsely of course) to Timaeus Locrus has 
ék re Tas dueplorw poppas cal Tas peptoras otalas corresponding to 
THs Gpeplorov ...ovolas kal Tis... peptorns: and it was important 
to mention this. 

It may be added that ovcla is confirmed by Proclus both in lemma g 
and commentary, by the translation of Chalcidius and by his cory, _ 
mentary. Cicero simply has ‘ex ea materia ’ in his translation. 


1 Stallbaum proposes in his note to read mspoxwphoas. In his app. crit. he 
‘ mpoxwphoas Vat. ©. pr., et Proclus,’ Says 
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One of the results of modern criticism has been to give great value 
to the commentary of Chalcidius as a ‘testimonium.’ The editor does 
not seem to be aware of this. Chalcidius is not even mentioned 
in the preface where ancient commentary is spoken of, and no use 
seems to have been made of him. 

Two instances of neglect of Chalcidius have been given. In one of 
them (25 D) the editor objects to the reading (Sa6éos) of Paris A 
that it is ‘pointless.’ He has not understood what the sense of the 
passage with this reading would be. The translation of Chalcidius ex- 
plains it. The following is a significant instance. In 47 C the editor 
prefers the reading gwv7 to Pwvijs as against Stallbaum and Hermann, 
and proposes to omit the words mpdos dxoyv. If he had known that 
Chalcidius read gory and did not translate mpds dxonv, he could hardly 
have omitted to mention such confirmation even if he did not know 
its value, This is another instance of ignorance of Stallbaum’s later 
edition, for there the reading is pwv7. 


Again, the editor does not mention that his view of the meaning of | 


évayria in 50 A is confirmed by Chalcidius. 

As to Cicero’s translation, the editor quotes it occasionally where his 
predecessors have quoted it. In 38 C, however, he notices that Cicero 
does not render the words mpds yéveowy xpdvov, which other editors seem 
_to have overlooked. But in a more important place, 40 D, he reads 
ov before dvvapyévors with C. F. Hermann as against Stallbaum, with 
the remark that the negative rests on the authority of A alone. But 
the negative is rendered by Cicero. Here again there is a mistake 
about Stallbaum, who in his later edition reads ov dvvapyévors, and 
another instance of ignorance of Hermann’s Apparatus Criticus, in 
which Stallbaum’s later reading is mentioned. 

See also above, par. 12, the note on 35 A. 


1 See below, par. 61, note on 24 E. 


PART III. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE LANGUAGE. 


51. In the interpretation of the Greek text there is a want of 
scientific acquaintance with Greek idiom in general, and with the 
peculiarities of the style of Plato: for on the one hand, the editor has 
not made sufficient use of the standard grammars, and on the other, he 
has clearly not studied Riddell’s Digest of Platonic Idioms, the ‘sine 
qua non’ of a modern edition. In consequence he not only fails 
to render some idioms correctly, but is found rather naively de- 
fending a sufficiently known construction, or objecting to a reading 
or to an interpretation some peculiarity in the language which is 
in its favour. Beside this there are a number of errors of interpreta- 
tion which do not turn on grammatical points, and the translation said 
to be given with a view to relieving the notes sometimes contradicts 
them. Instances have occurred incidental to other matters ; others 
will now be given, and those which are more or less grammatical may 
be considered first. 


52. Of mistakes in single words the following may be noticed. 

-In 41 C the Creator is made to say to the created gods that he will 
begin the creation of the soul by making the divine part himself, and 
that he will leave the rest of it to them, owelpas (sc. rd Oeiov) kat 
trapEduevos éy® tmapaddcow’ To dé Aowwoy tpeis, ADavdrw OvynTdy Tpocv- 
galvovres. Here of course trap£dyevos means ‘ having made beginning,’ 
as opposed to 76 Aowrdv. The editor translates ‘this, I, having sown 
and provided it’: and says quaintly in his note, ‘This transitive use 
of the verb is not quoted in Liddell and Scott.’ tadpyewy in its familiar 
sense of ‘to be ready,’ has nearly the meaning of ‘being provided,’ 
but that cannot yield a middle form with the meaning ‘to provide.’ 
Or possibly the editor was influenced by a misunderstanding of the ° 
active and passive uses quoted by Liddell and Scott (sub voce A 4), 
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trapxew evepyeolas and evepyeolar tanpypéva, et sim., which need no 
comment. The lexicon does interpret the present passage, and inter- 
prets it nghtly. 


The next instances are of mistakes in the force of tenses, made in 
the interest of the editor’s views on philosophical points. 

38 B, xpdvos 3 ody per’ otpavod yéyover, tva dua yerynbévres dua xat 
AvOGow dy Tore Avots Tis avTGy ylyynra. The editor who, like others 
before him, contends that Plato does not seriously mean there was a be- 
ginning of time or of the universe, says—‘ per’ otpavod yéyovev] “ has 
come into being in our story ” as the tense denotes.’ The tense of course 
cannot as such denote this, as is seen at once from the passage where 
the creation of the world is first asserted, 28 B, 6 3% mas odpavds... 


oxentéoy ... wérepov jy del, yevéoews dpxnv exwv ovdeulay, 7 yéyovev 
am dpxijs twos apgduevos. yéyovev’ épards yap anrds té €ore. . . TdvTa 


8¢ rd rovadra alcOnrd, ta 8 alcOnrd .. . ytyvdpeva Kal yevynra éparn, 
where yéyove cannot mean ‘has come into being in our story.’ But 
it is not necessary to go beyond the present passage, for it is rather 
obvious that tva dua yevvnOérres x.7.A. is put as a reason for a fact, and 
not to explain a mere convenience of expression or representation. The 
same is clear from the next sentence, é£ ody Adyov kal diavolas Oeod 
ToavTns Tpos xpdvov yéverw ... HAvos Kal veAnN K.T.A.... yéyove. 
Even if the whole be allegorical, it would be a mere confusion of ideas to 
suppose that the tense of yéyove could indicate this. The circumstances 
of the allegorical are represented as if they really happened. The 
mistake is not original: for the note appears to be an unacknowledged 
reproduction of Lindau, ‘per’ otpavod yéyovev, i.e. Te Adyp Huav. 
Aliter enim hoc verbi tempore scriptor uti non potuit.’ 

42 D-E. The Creator is represented as ceasing from his activity as 
creator after he had made the divine part of the human soul, and 
committing the task of creating all that remained to the other gods— 
trois véots mapédwxe Oeois: and then comes the following, 42 E, xai 6 
pev 8% G&rayra radra dvardgas guevey dv tq EavTod Kata TpdToy 7HOet 
wévovtos 8& voncavres of raides THY TOO matpds Sidtakw énelOovto adrh 
kal AaBdvres GOdvarov apxiv Ovynrod (ov x.7.A. (these gods are then 
represented as beginning their part in the creation). We must here 
give.the whole of the note; it is a foretaste of the author's interpre- 
tation of the philosophical parts of the dialogue. 


guevev év rH éavrov. This phrase is significant. Plato does not say that the 5nproupyos 
returned to his own 760s, but that he was ‘abiding therein.’ The imperfect. expresses 
that not only after he had given these instructions but previously also, he was abiding. 
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The eternal essence, while manifesting iteelf in multiplicity, still abides in unity. The 
process of thought-evolution does not affect the nature of thought as it is in itself: 
thought while many and manifold is one and simple still.’ (The translation has ‘Gud 
was abiding after the manner of his own nature.’) 


It is a pity that all this philosophy should be occasioned by a mis- 
take as to a tense. The text is an instance of a well-known usage, 
discussed in the grammars. In narration an imperfect is sometimes 
introduced after an aorist with nearly the meaning of an aorist, but to 
describe the beginning of an activity or state, and often can be ren- 
dered by ‘ proceeded to.’ Here, after the aorist d:ardfas, we have such 
an imperfect éueve, which represents the entrance upon a state after 
the action of the aorist participle, not one which existed before and 
during that action. Had Plato intended the latter he would have 
written diatdcowv. Thus Plato does exactly mean that ‘the dnpovp- 
yos returned to his own 760s,’ and the translation should be < after 
ordaining all this, he abode in his own accustomed nature.’ But, asin 
the other passage, the immediate context ought to have made mistake 
impossible. pévovtos 8 vonoaytes of maides THY ToD marpds didraguy 
x.T.A. (see above). Here pévovros refers back to éueve as the point at 
which the activity of the inferior gods begins; and in the editor’s 
interpretation it would be flat and meaningless, though standing in an 
emphatic position. 

As often happens with the editor, the mistake is not even original. 
It is in Martin, who, however, only thinks this interpretation a 
possible one, and does not decide, much less base so much upon it. 


Il y a dans la phrase grecque une ambiguité que je conserve en la traduisant. Cette 
phrase peut signifier soit que Dieu, tout en agissant pour produire le monde, restait 
cependant toujours dans le méme état, soit qu’il restait dans son état accoutumé apres 
en étre sorti un instant pour former le monde. Dans ce dernier sens, les mots pévovros 
5é signifieraient que les dieux, voyant que Dieu avait terminé son ceuvre, commenctrent 
celle qu'il leur avait prescrite. Proclus parait opter pour le premier sens, tout en essayant 
de le combiner avec le second. 


As akin to this we may add the sine of Adyos in 51 C, 
though not a grammatical mistake, Plato asks whether the par- 
ticulars perceived by the senses are the only reality, and whether it is 
a mistake to say that the ideas are real, so that ‘fire in general’ as 
apart from particulars is a mere phrase—d@AAd pdrnv éxdorore etval rl 
dapev eldos éxdorov vonrdy, Td be oddey Up’ qv mAHY Adyos. Stallbaum 
rightly renders ‘ vana oratio,’ but the editor thinks he finds something 
deeper. ‘By Adyos Plato means a mental concept, or universal : 
the question is in fact between Socraticism and Platonism; that is to 
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F. Hermann,’ he has taken no trouble to study Hermann’s apparatus 
criticus, though he has used it here and there; and the consequences 
are serious. The variations of the other editions are not given accu- 
rately ; and, in short, the apparatus criticus is entirely untrustworthy 
and of no use. A few specimens may be given of the mistakes. 


49. In 23 D and 23 E the editor reads zodiréy without variant. 
Both Bekker and Bast give woAtre.év in both places as the reading of 
Paris A. 

25 E he reads ofs without variant. According to both Bekker and 
Bast, Paris A reads ds with ots written over it. 

So again 25 C fin., where Bekker and some others have éAdovons, 
émeAOovons is given as if read by A. According to Bekker, whom the 
editor professes to follow, éreA@ovons is by the later hand in A. 

The following are among the instances which shew unacquaintance 
with Bast. 17 C xara pvow 57 ddvres, from A is given diddvTes as 
variant for ddvres (only), whence A would read 8} B:ddvres. From 
Bast it appears that A reads xara gvow diddvres, where d:ddvTes is 
variant for 37) ddrres, ye 57 being written above the line. Bekker 
gives diddvres as if variant of ddyres, but adds the superscript ye 87. 

24 D, trepBeBnyxores, bwepBeBAnxdres is given merely as the reading 
of C. F. Hermann (Teubner), but according to Bast it is the reading 
of A. The editor, who seems to have used Hermann’s preface some- 
times (cf. his note on pnxavdpyevo. 18 C), might have inferred the 
truth from it (‘a plurimis optimisque libris oblatum’), if, indeed, he 
looked at this part of the preface, though this may be doubted, as 
Hermann also gives good reason for preferring trepBeBAnxdres. More 
evidence may be found in Liddell and Scott, though they read 
-BeBnxdtes. 

23 A,ij Kar’ GdAAov rénov dv dxonv topev. The editor is alone in 
reading dxonyv for dxon. He says ‘dxony dedi ex A.’ The adoption 
of dxonv here is mere perversity. In 23 C we find décwy tnd rév 
obpavoy iets dxony mapedeEdueba (not appealed to by the editor); but 
dxof Toney is a fixed phrase, with a special meaning (appropriate here) 
which makes the combination eldévat dxony extremely improbable. 
Hence of course Bekker (from whom the editor gets A’s variant), 
Stallbaum, Hermann, and the Zurich editors all read dxoj. Now it 
appears from Bast that the reading of A is not dxojy, but axon (sic). 

In 19 A the editor reads peraAAdrrew. His note is simply ‘ uerad- 
Adrrew: diadAAdrrev A,’ giving no MS, authority for peradAdrrew, 
and merely implying, according to his notation, that peraAAdrrey Is 
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PART II. 


TEXT AND APPARATUS CRITICUS. 


48. The following account of the text and apparatus criticus of 
this edition is given at the end of the Introduction :— 


It remains to say a few words about the text. In this edition I have rather closely 
adhered to the text of C. F. Hermann, which on the whole presents most faithfully the 
readings of the oldest and best manuscript, Codex Parisiensis A. The authority of this 
ninth century MS, is such that recent editors have frequently accepted its readings in 
defiance of a consensus among the remainder; an example which I have in general 
followed. In departing from Hermann I have usually had some manuscript support on 
which to rely, and sometimes that of A itself: but in a very few cases (about six or 
seven, I believe, in all) I have introduced emendations, or at least alterations, of my 
own; none of which are very important. In order that the reader may have no trouble 
in checking the text here presented to him, I have added brief critical notes in Latin, 
wherein are recorded the readings of the Paris manuscript (quoted on Bekker’s testi- 
mony), of C, F. Hermann, of Stallbaum, and of the Ziirich edition by Baiter Orelli and 
Winckelmann, wherever these differed from my own. These authorities are denoted 
respectively by A, H, S, and Z. The readings of other manuscripts have not been 
cited. Fortunately the text of the Timaeus is for the most part in a fairly satisfactory 
condit:on. 


In an edition of this kind something more is needed to satisfy 
modern requirements. But we shall only ask how far the editor has 
carried out his own scheme. 

There are two collations of Pans A, by two great scholars, Bast 
and Bekker. They differ not unfrequently. They were made many 
years ago, and, considering their difference, for an edition which is to 
follow this MS. in the main, a new collation should have been made, 
if not of the whole, at least of the places where Bast and Bekker 
differ. If this were not undertaken, at least there should have been 
a full account of both collations. 

The editor has not collated the Paris MS. But, what is extra- 
ordinary, he does not seem even to have seen Bast’s collation. He 
does not even give accurately the collation he professes to follow— 
Bekker’s. Although ‘he has adhered rather closely to the text of C. 
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r the words. It should be observed that in the first clause, the editor 


- omits 4 duvardy altogether from his translation ; these words are very 


important, for, as will appear, they are a serious difficulty (among 


' many similar ones) in the way of the views the editor adopts on 


Plato’s philosophy. 


54. In the use of the article there are inaccuracies. 

In 78 C, for which see above (par. 44), 7d rév éyxupriwy stands, as 
Galen says, for ‘the whole apparatus of the éyxdvpria,’ not ‘for one of 
the éyxd’pria.’ The editor, after saying ‘Galen warns us against 
taking this “one of the éyx’pria,”’ continues, ‘ He understands zAc- 
xavoy, in which he is probably right.’ Of course zAdkavoy is not to 
be understood. We have simply the well-known idiomatic periphrasis 
with the neuter article. 16 raév éyxvprlwy is well rendered by Martin 
‘ Pensemble des petites nasses.? There are any number of instances of 
this idiom in Plato: cf. just below, 79 C, 76 rév orndGv. Stallbaum, 
as would be expected of such a scholar, gives the right account, ‘76 
T@v éyxuptlwy per periphrasin dictum pro 7a éyxvpria.’ Galen explains 
TO Tov éyxuptlwy by rd rév éyxuptiwy mAdkaroy in the passage which 
has been quoted above, par. 44, p. 72; but it does not follow that he 
made the mistake of thinking that aAdxavoy was actually to be 
supplied in Plato’s Greek. 


60D, the ordinary reading is ylyverat 76 péAay xpGpa éxov diBos. 
The editor reads éwy with A, and translates ‘a certain stone of a 
black colour,’ with the note ‘the vulgate gov cannot be construed at 
all: éxwy is supported by A, but the article is not wanted with péAav 
xpGpua.” Objecting to Hermann’s emendation and that in the Engel- 
mann edition, he finally proposes that éywy should be kept and 6 
inserted thus—6é 1rd péAay xpGua éxwv AlOos. He does not seem to 
realise the necessity of explaining what this would mean for the 
neuter article could not stand at all before ynéAav xypGua if ‘ a stone of 
a black colour’ was all that was meant, it could only stand with 
some exceptional significance such as ‘the black colour we have been 
speaking of? or ‘ the well-known black colour.’ 

A possible emendation seems to be to read 6 forré. (Just above the 
vulgate appears to have had before Stallbaum ro yéve for ¢ yéve.) 

51 A, ray mdvrwv dei te dvrwv. To Stallbaum’s proposal to omit re 
is objected, ‘ Plato would probably have written mdvrwy trav dei dvTwv.’ 
On the contrary the position of the article in rév mdvrey det évtwy is 
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not only parallel to a known usage in Attic prose found in the plural 
as well as the singular, but also suits Plato’s usage of the article and 
his general tendency to hyperbaton. Riddell quotes ro Oynrov way 
(gov Laws 732 E and Phaedo 100A rép ddAwv ardvtwy dvtwy. (In 
the latter place a later hand has added in one MS.—not the best— 
andvrwv tév dvrwv.) Compare also ra duddrepa crotxeia Theaetetus 
203 C (cit. Kiihn.), and ra rdvra (orotxeia). The position of was would 
seem in the passage before us to give an emphasis which exactly suits 
the sense. The editor with his usual inconsistency finally suggests 
that perhaps def more dvrwy should be read, producing the exact order 
which he makes an objection to Stallbaum. Before getting to this 
however he says ‘I think the text may be defended as it stands, del re 
évrwy being added to explain what is meant by rév mévrwv—all things, 
that is, all eternal existences.’ This is rather a priori scholarship. 
The grammars, according to which the use of re to connect single notions 
is not common, do not seem to give instances where it adds an equiva- 
lent or explanatory notion, as xaf often does ; and we doubt altogether 
the possibility of its introducing the limitation of a previous notion— — 
as it would in the editor's explanation. In any case the editor is 
unconscious that he is assuming a construction, which, in his own 
language, ‘sorely needs defence.’ A parallel to rév mdvrev del re 
évtwv— all things, that is all eternal existences,’ would be ovdéy ypyjat- 
pov te étpdxOn, ‘nothing, that is nothing useful was effected,’ which 
is impossible. Or (a nearer parallel) of wdvres ploOwrol re Epvyorv— 
‘all the soldiers, that is the mercenary part of them, fled.’ 

It may be suggested that the original was possibly rév mdvrov 
vontav dei Te dvtTwy, comparing 37 A réy vontay del re dvrayv. Homeo- 
teleuton would account for the loss of vonréyv. The proposal to write 
vontav instead of wdvrwy mentioned by the editor comes doubtless 
from the note to the Engelmann translation. 


55. Passing to the construction of clauses we may quote the follow- 
ing as an instance of inaccurate vindication of the obvious. 

40 C (of the planets, their conjunctions, occultations, &.), web” ofoTi- 
vas te émlrpoobev GAAHAOLs Hpiv Te KaTa ypdvous oboTiwas ExacToL KaTa- 
kadvnrovrat kat mad avadatvopevor PdBovs kal onucia Tov pera radra 
yevnoopevey Tots ob duvapyévos AoyilerOat méurrover. 


This sentence is certainly complex and involved, but I see no sufficient reason for 
meddling with the text. The chief causes of offence are (1) the repeated interrogative 
ped’ odorivas—ovorwas, (2) the position of re after jyiv. Stallbaum would read «ard 
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xpévous mrivds. I think, however, that the MS. reading may be defended as a double 
indirect interrogative: a construction which, though by far less common than the double 
direct interrogative, is yet quite a goud one; cf. Soph. Antig. 1341 008’ éxw dna mpds 
awérepoy Sw. The literal rendering of the clause will then be ‘behind what stars at 
what times they pass before one another and are now severally hidden from us, now 
again reappearing,’ &c. The re after jyiv really belongs to «araxp’mrovra: and is 
answered by the following «al, quasi nyiv ... xaraxpbwrovral re Kal dvapawdpevor . 
wépaovot.: For the irregular position of re compare Thuk. iv. 115 of 8 ’A@nvaion Ayb- 
vayrd re tx pavadov rexioparos cai dm’ olmaw énddAges éxovomy. And instances might be 
multiplied. 


The editor evidently thinks he ig doing something new in recog-_ ko 


nising this construction and in applying it to this passage. If so he 
is mistaken in both points. The passage is translated as a case of the 
double indirect interrogative in Professor Jowett’s translation, with 
which the editor tells us he is acquainted, and in the Engelmann 
translation which he has used only in the preceding page. In a note 
to the latter, however, Stallbaum’s emendation is preferred. The 
construction itself does not need defence, it is recognised in Grammars; 
and as to its rarity, it is familiar and common enough with écos and 
ofos and their combinations. The illustration which the editor gives 
is unfortunate, because it is at least doubtful; it is probably not a 
double indirect interrogative at all, but a confusion of construc- 
tions suited to the 700s of the speech in which it occurs. The 
constructions which appear to be combined are odd’ éyw za Idw and 
ovd’ éxm mpds wérepoy Tw. 

The editor fails to remark on the unusual order of the words, which 
may have kept Stallbaum from thinking of the double indirect inter- 
rogative, and induced the Engelmann editor, though translating the 
text with a double interrogative, to prefer Stallbaum’s emendation ; 
Kata xpévovs ovoriwvas would naturally begin the clause to which it 
belongs and precede jpiy re. 

As for the second ‘chief cause of offence,’ it would be surprising to 
find that anyone thought the position of re ‘a cause of offence,’ and 
was tempted thereby to ‘meddle with the text.’ There are in Plato 
some sufficiently bold ‘trajections’ of re, but here Stallbaum (who is 
in general careful in his commentaries on Plato’s dialogues to note the 
position of re) remarks, ‘Nam quod re post jiy interpositum est, ita 
quidem ut sequenti «al respondeat, id nullam molestiam afferet us 
qui voculam ad totam hance fjow pertinere reputaverint.’ The 
‘irregular position’ of re follows one of the regular rules, viz. that 
when two clauses are joined by re—xal, re may follow the first word 
in the first clause, the two clauses being congidered as wholes, Here 
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we have two clauses with two finite verbs, xaraxaAvzrovrat and 
aéutrovot, and 7iy is the first word in the first clause: it is therefore 
inadequate to represent it as properly belonging to xarax. and irregu- 
larly detached from it. The position of 7jpiy itself in relation to the 
clauses (apart from the position of ofsrwvas) conforms to a known 
rule, Kiihner § 520, A. 5, b. 

The case is really simpler than the instance given from Thucydides ; 
though the two are akin, the editor does not note the distinction. His 
note is otherwise crude; he merely leaves the position of re as an 
irregularity in both passages, not explaining it—which is like the 
old-fashioned way of thinking it enough to call a changed construction 
an anacoluthon. In fact it is rather characteristic of the editor to give 
grammatical notes which are useless to the average scholar, and which 
supply inaccurate or imperfect information to the student who needs a 
note, instead of referrmg him to some grammar where the subject is 
adequately discussed, or to a note by some critical authority. There 
are excellent notes by Stallbaum on re in various Platonic dialogues, 
as well as by Kiihner, who refers to him. The editor passes a much 
more noteworthy case of re in 65D without any remark (but then 
there is none in Stallbaum) ra@ 82 rovrwy te pumtixad kal way rd Tept THY 
yAGrrav dnonAvvoyra. The editor joins ra rovrwr, like Martin, the 
Engelmann editor, and Jowett. | 

With the foregoing defence of the double interrogative may be 
associated another note, on the same passage, of a like naiveté. For 
the ordinary rots duvayévors the editor reads rois od dvvayévors with 
Hermann and Paris A. The negative seems to give a good sense, 
and grammatically it would be an instance of a very familiar idiom. 
But the editor after explaining the sense, gravely stands on his defence 
for the grammar. ‘If it be objected that the negative ought to be 
pn, I should reply that this is one of many cases where the negative 
coheres so closely with the participle as practically to form one word : 
ef. Isok. de pace § 13.... There vody odx éxovras= dvoyrovs, as here ov 
dvvapyevors= ddvvaroto.w.’ The supposed objector would really be in 
such an elementary stage as to require more help than the editor gives 
him, and he might even be misled into supposing that the usage was 
only with participles, for the editor only speaks of participles and 
quotes a passage where ov is similarly joined with a participle. 


56. On the other hand through unacquaintance with a known idiom, 
the editor believes himself to be restoring Plato’s words. in.86 C—rd 82 
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onéppa Srp worV Kal pua@des wept Tov pveddov ylyverat Kal Kabamepel bév- 
3poy moAuKapaérepoy Tod Evppérpov mepuxds jj. All the MSS. appear to 
read ylyverat. Stallbaum says on reguxds 7 ‘Continuavit enim scriptor 
verborum constructionem perinde ac si praecessisset Srp dv Todd 
ylyvnras, h.e. édy rin yeyrjras, neque alia est haec structurae mutatio, 
quam si post «i et indicativum deinde édy cum conjunctivo infertur. .. . 
Ne vero omissione particulae ay offendaris, Menon p. 92E, dro... 
évrvxy ... Alcib. I. 134 E, @ yap @£ovela 7,’ and also quotes Laws 
737 B and Matthiae Gk. Gr. The editor conjectures ylyynra, and 
prints it in his text with the note—‘I believe this slight alteration 
restores Plato’s sentence. The vulgate ylyvera: xat cannot possibly 
stand. ... Of the omission of 4y with the relative instances are to be 
found in Attic prose: see Thucyd. IV. xvii. 2, of pév Bpayets dpxdcr, 
43) TOAAOts xphocda. And above in 57B we have the very similar 
construction zpiv ... ékgvyn; and so, Laws 873 A, mpiy ... xoulon.’ 

The vulgate (i.e. the reading of all the MSS. and editions) 
certainly can stand, and there is no reason for ‘meddling with the 
text.’ The editor must be unaware that the combination in the same 
sentence of the indicative and the subjunctive with the relative is 
recognised in the grammars. Madvig quotes Dem. 22. 22, alrla éoriv, 
Stay tis WiA@ xpnoduevos Adyp wh wapdoxyntat mlotw, dv héyer, Erdeyy gs 
dé, Stay, Sv dv ein tts, cal TadnOes duod del{n: Kithner quotes Isaéus 
3. 60 Scot pey xaradimwot... Soot 6%... elomorodyrar. A passage of 
Thucydides from which Kihner quotes only a relative clause with a 
subjunctive without dv, contains also one with the indicative—a well 
known place, IV. xvui. 4, cwppdvwv 8 advdipGy olrives rayada és 
audlBoroy dopadGs eOevto ... Tév Te TdAEKOV voplowor K.7.A. Poppo 
quotes besides Thucyd. II. 44, 1, IV. 92, 1, Xen.1 Anab. I. 9, 27, 
and Dem. c. Theocr. § 63, 6xdc0.. . . 7) viv eloty ev TG dSeopwrnply, 
7 TO Aowrdy xarareOGor. The superiority of Stallbaum’s note is 
obvious. 

The rest also of the editor’s note on the omission of dy is crude and 
inadequate, considering what has been written on the subject. There 
are important notes by Stallbaum, referred to by Kuhner, on Laws 
920 D and other passages, which should have been made use of, or 
referred to (supposing the editor knew them), if he handles the subject 
at all. The quotations Stallbaum gives on the present passage are 
much needed in the editor's note—instances of the relative with 


1 The passage from Xenophon is a real instance—the indicative with relative in one 
clause, and the optative (without dy) with relative in the other, for the latter is oratio 
obliqua for the relative with subjunctive and dy. 


PART III. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE LANGUAGE. 


51. In the interpretation of the Greek text there is a want of 
scientific acquaintance with Greek idiom in general, and with the 
peculiarities of the style of Plato: for on the one hand, the editor has 
not made sufficient use of the standard grammars, and on the other, he 
has clearly not studied Riddell’s Digest of Platonic Idioms, the ‘sine 
qua non’ of a modern edition. In consequence he not only fails 
to render some idioms correctly, but is found rather naively de- 
fending a sufficiently known construction, or objecting to a reading 
or to an interpretation some peculiarity in the language which 1s 
in its favour. Beside this there are a number of errors of interpreta- 
tion which do not turn on grammatical points, and the translation said 
to be given with a view to relieving the notes sometimes contradicts 
them. Instances have occurred incidental to other matters ; others 
will now be given, and those which are more or less grammatical may 
be considered first. 


52. Of mistakes in single words the following may be noticed. 

-In 41 C the Creator is made to say to the created gods that he will 
begin the creation of the soul by making the divine part himself, and 
that he will leave the rest of it to them, omelpas (sc. 7d Oetov) kal 
trap§dpevos éy® mapaddow’ Td dé AowToy pets, ABavdrw OvyTdv mpoor- 
galvovres. Here of course trap£dyevos means ‘ having made beginning,’ 
as opposed to rd Aowrdy. The editor translates ‘this, I, having sown 
and provided it’: and says quaintly in his note, ‘ This transitive use 
of the verb is not quoted in Liddell and Scott.’ tadpyew in its familiar 
sense of ‘to be ready,’ has nearly the meaning of ‘being provided,’ 
but that cannot yield a middle form with the meaning ‘to provide.’ 
Or possibly the editor was influenced by a misunderstanding of the — 
active and passive uses quoted by Liddell and Scott (sub voce A 4), 
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Urapxew evepyectas and evepyeoiar tanpypévat, et sim., which need no 
comment. The lexicon does interpret the present passage, and inter- 
prets it nightly. 


The next instances are of mistakes in the force of tenses, made in 
the interest of the editor’s views on philosophical points. 

38 B, xpovos 8’ ody per’ otpavod yéyovev, va dua yevynOdvres dua xat 
AvOGow av more Avots Tis avtGv ylyynra. The editor who, like others 
before him, contends that Plato does not seriously mean there was a be- 
ginning of time or of the universe, says—‘ per’ odpavod yéyovev] “ has 
come into being 1n our story ” as the tense denotes.’ The tense of course 
cannot as such denote this, as is seen at once from the passage where 
the creation of the world is first asserted, 28 B, 6 8% mas odpavds... 


oxentéoy ... wdrepov hy del, yevéoews dpyiy exw ovdeulav, } yéyovev 
an’ dpxis twos apgduevos. yéyovev’ épards yap anrds ré éort. . . wWavTa 


52 ra roaira alcOnrd, ra 8 alcOnrd . . . ytyvoueva cal yevynra earn, 
where yéyove cannot mean ‘has come into being in our story.’ But 
it is not necessary to go beyond the present passage, for it is rather 
obvious that tva dua yevynbdrres x.t.A. is put as a reason for a fact, and 
not to explain a mere convenience of expression or representation. The 
same is clear from the next sentence, é£ oty Adyou xal d:avolas Oeod 
Tovavrns mpos xpdvou yéveow ... Atos Kal ceAnN K.TA.... yéyove. 
Even if the whole be allegorical, it would be a mere confusion of ideas to 
suppose that the tense of yéyove could indicate this. The circumstances 
of the allegorical are represented as if they really happened. The 
mistake is not original: for the note appears to be an unacknowledged 
reproduction of Lindau, ‘per’ ovpavod yéyover, 1.e. TO Adyp Hyar. 
Aliter enim hoc verbi tempore scriptor uti non potuit.’ 

42, D-E. The Creator is represented as ceasing from his activity as 
creator after he had made the divine part of the human soul, and 
committing the task of creating all that remained to the other gods— 
rois véows mapédwxe Oeots: and then comes the following, 42 E, xai 6 
pey 52) &nayra tradra diardgas eyevey ev te éavtod Kata tpdmoy OE 
wevovros 8% vorcavres of maides rhy Tod marpds didragw erelOovro avry 
kat AaBdvres AOdvarov apy}y Ovnrod Cov x.r.A. (these gods are then 
represented as beginning their part in the creation). We must here 
give the whole of the note ; it is a foretaste of the author's interpre- 
tation of the philosophical parts of the dialogue. 


tpevev éy 76 éavrod. This phrase is significant. Plato does not say that the 5npmioupyos 
returned to his own 700s, but that he was ‘abiding therein.’ The imperfect. expresses 
that not only after he had given these instructions but previously also, he was abiding. 


PART II. 


TEXT AND APPARATUS CRITICUS. 


48. The following account of the text and apparatus criticus of 
this edition is given at the end of the Introduction :— 


It remains to say a few words about the text. In this edition I have rather closely 
adhered to the text of C. F. Hermann, which on the whole presents most faithfully the 
readings of the oldest and best manuscript, Codex Parisiensis A. The authority of this 
ninth century MS. is such that recent editors have frequently accepted its readings in 
defiance of a consensus among the remainder; an example which I have in general 
followed. In departing from Hermann I have usually had some manuscript support on 
which to rely, and sometimes that of A itself; but in a very few cases (about six or 
seven, I believe, in all) I have introduced emendations, or at least alterations, of my 
own; none of which are very important. In order that the reader may have no trouble 
in checking the text here presented to him, I have added brief critical notes in Latin, 
wherein are recorded the readings of the Paris manuscript (quoted on Bekker’s testi- 
mony), of C. F. Hermann, of Stallbaum, and of the Ziirich edition by Baiter Orelli and 
Winckelmann, wherever these differed from my own. These authorities are denoted 
respectively by A, H, S, and Z. The readings of other manuscripts have not been 
cited. Fortunately the text of the Timaeus is for the most part in a fairly satisfactory 
condit:on. 


In an edition of this kind something more is needed to satisfy 
modern requirements. But we shall only ask how far the editor has 
carried out his own scheme. 

There are two collations of Paris A, by two great scholars, Bast 
and Bekker. They differ not unfrequently. They were made many 
years ago, and, considering their difference, for an edition which is to 
follow this MS. in the main, a new collation should have been made, 
if not of the whole, at least of the places where Bast and Bekker 
differ. If this were not undertaken, at least there should have been 
a full account of both collations. 

The editor has not collated the Paris MS. But, what is extra- 
ordinary, he does not seem even to have seen Bast’s collation. He 
does not even give accurately the collation he professes to follow— 
Bekker’s. Although ‘he has adhered rather closely to the text of C. 
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order of the words renders ‘I am afraid... they may somehow fall 
short in their conception of philosophers and statesmen,’ thus entirely 
losing the point of the passage. The position of 7 comes under the 
section of Riddell’s chapter on hyperbaton entitled ‘grammatical 
governments intermingled by hyperbaton.” He gives (for place of 
a verb) apds rl rodr’ efmes BAeWas; compare also below, 23C, e& 
Ov... wdéAts éore Ta viv tpdyv; 78C, ra pev ody Evdov ex Tupds 
ouvertycaro Tod wAoKdvov dravra. The position of dvdpdy is not 
a difficult hyperbaton. 

With this may be associated the note upon 67 B, already mentioned 
in another connection. The Greek is 5Aws pey ody dwriv Odyev THY 
&0 Srwov tr dépos éyxepddov te kai aluaros péxpe Woyijs TAnyHy d10- 
d:d0névnv. In his note the editor governs éyxepdAov and alyaros by 
aAnynv and says ‘the construction of all these genitives is a little 
puzzling. Stallbaum constructs éyxepdadov re cat aluaros with 8:4, 
but the interposition of ta’ dépos surely renders this indefensible.’ 
As we have seen! the editor may be right in his construction, but the 
reason given for it is entirely wrong; the remark on the interposition | 
of im dépos ignores the ordinary feature of hyperbaton. In the 
‘intermingling of grammatical governments’ a member of one con- 
struction is intruded among those of another. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the resulting ambiguity makes the construction ‘inde- 
fensible.’ On the contrary, it 1s well known that the use of 
hyperbaton is often harsh, and does cause obscurity, in prose as 
well as poetry. Cf. Eur. Medea 12, dvddvovca piv guyq Tmodtréy 
év ddlxero xOdva. Kuhner remarks specially on this fact (one of 
his instances seems wrong’) and refers to Poppo on Thucydides, Again 
in 68 A Plato gives an awkward position to genitives which might 
have easily been avoided, rd 8% rovrwy ad peraki mupds yévos (not 
hyperbaton). Compare again Gorg. 469 D, xdy tiva 506€n pot rijs 
xepadis abraéyv xateayéva: detv—where airév belongs to riva (Riddell). 
The editor might have learnt something from the considerable number 
of undoubted cases of hyperbaton in this very dialogue. To what we 
have already quoted may be added 17 B, y6és wou rév tm’ euod pnder- 
Tov Adywy Tept toditelas qv Td Kepddaoy : 50 B, 6 adrds $4 Adyos xai 
mept ths Ta mavTa dexopéevns copata dicews: 53D, ras 8 ert trovrwy 
dpxas Gvwbev Oeds otde (quoted by Raddell also): 51 A, r@ ra Tév 
mavroy del te dyTMy Kata Tay éavTod ToAAdKis dpopotmpata KadGs 
pédAdovte béxec0a. mavtTwy extds aiT@ Tpoojker Tepuxevar Tov cldav: 


1 Paragraph 35. 
G2 
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60 A, rérrapa 8€, doa umvpa eldn, dsapavh pdAtora yevopeva eltAndev 
évépata aitav: 70 A, éndr éx Tis axpotdéAEws TE etiTdypatt Kat Adyo 
pndapy melOecOar Exdy e0€Aor. 

In the present passage the hyperbaton would not be particularly 
difficult, and the editor contradicts his note by actually rendering in 
the translation in the manner which the note pronounces indefensible, 
‘a stroke transmitted through the ears by the air and passed through 
the brain and the blood to the soul.’ In the De Plac. Phil. the 
words are also thus construed’. The grammatical reason which there 
seems to be in favour of the view in the note has been overlooked by 
the editor. It would be natural that re and xaf should be correlative 
(éyxepddov te cal alyaros), and then re would not couple éyxepdaAou 
and top: 


We may give some further specimens of the editor’s difficulties 
with hyperbaton. 

35 A, ths dueplorov cal del xara ravTa éxovons ovolas Kal Tis av 
wept Ta cwpmaTa ytyvouerns peptoTis, Tplrov é& dudoty, év péow Evvexe- 
pdcaro ovclas efdos, Ths Te Tavrod g@ivews Kal ths Oarépov, cat Kara 
tadra fuvécrncey ev péow Tod Te duepods avTdy cal Tod Kata Ta oopara 
peEptorod. 

‘First,’ says the editor, ‘a word concerning the Greek. The geni- 
tives rijs dueplorov ... weptorns might well enough be taken with 
Proklos as dependent on év péow. I think, however, they are to be 
considered as in a somewhat loose anticipative apposition to é£ audoir, 
with which words the construction becomes determinate.’ Proclus is 
obviously right, and completely confirmed by the repetition just below 
of the same thing—éy péow rod re duepods atréy kal roo KararTa odpara 
peptorod. The editor's view is another specimen of a priori scholar- 
ship, and is indeed ‘ somewhat loose.’ An ‘anticipative’ construction 
should certainly be of the same form as that which it anticipates, and 
so here the genitive rijs dzeplorov x.r.A. should have the same preposi- 
tion (éx) as dugoty. An exact parallel to what is proposed by the 
editor would be rots wordyots cai tots dpeot ris ’Aclas év dudédrepots 
evploxetat xpvods or Tov xpnoipwry Kal TOy Kade@v TAEioTH mEpt audoreé- 
pov audioBnrnols éort, where the construction of the genitives would 
not ‘become determinate’ till the words wept dugorépwv*, This one 
may venture to think impossible Greek. 

1 See above, par. 35. 


2 The known poetical idiom whereby the second only of two nouns has a preposition 
which belongs to both does not apply here and is not what the editor means. 
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The reader will have observed that the editor seldom makes one 
mistake at a time. In the present passage he makes another, and 
@ conspicuous one. He translates rijs at wepl ra oopata yryvopevns 
peporis ‘ that which decomes divided in material bodies.’ The phrase 
just quoted is opposed to rijs duepiorov cat det xara ravTa éxovons 
ovolas : thus y:yvopévns is opposed to det xara ravra éyovons, and as 
the latter means ‘ belonging to the world of changeless Being,’ so the 
other means ‘belonging to the world of change and Becoming,’ exactly 
as if rijs av mepl ra oapara peptoris Kal ycyvouévns were written. 

The editor adds, ‘ Stallbaum is certainly wrong in connecting them 
(i.e, the genitives rijs dueplorov x.r.A.) with efdos '.’ 

It is not absolutely clear how Stallbaum construes. He joins 
fuvexépacaro eldos ris dueplorov x.t.A., and it certainly looks as though 
the genitive rijs dueplorov x.r.A. was taken as a kind of genitive of 
material (especially as he supposes é£ dugoty per redundantiam quan- 
dam interjectum), which is at least Greek. 


29 B, rot pév ovy povlyov cat BeBalov xai pera vod xatadavods povl- 
povs cal dueranratous, xad’ dcov oldy re dveddyxtots mpoojnKes Adyots 
etyas cat dxuunjrots, rovrov det pndev édAclzew" rTovs 8% Tod mpds pev 
éxeivo dreixacOévros, dvros be elxdvos, elkdras dva Adyor te éxelvwv 
dvras’ & rl wep mpds yéveow ovcola, rovro mpos tlorw dAnOeca. 


The note is— 

Some corruption has clearly found its way into this sentence. It seems to me that 
the simplest remedy is to reject ofovy, which I think may have arisen from a duplication 
of Scoy. By the omission the sentence becomes perfectly grammatical. Stallbaum, 
reading wal before xa6’ Scoy, alters dveAdyxros, Adyos, dxwhros to the accusative and 
writes 32 for 3ef. This method does indeed produce a sentence that can be construed ; 
but it involves larger alterations of the text, and the position of the word Adyous seems 
extremely unsatisfactory. I cannot therefore concede his claim to have restored 
Plato’s words. According to my version of the sentence efva: must be supplied with 
portpous wal duerawrérovus. 


The position of the word Adyovs, instead of being extremely un- 
satisfactory, is greatly in favour of Stallbaum, for it would be an 
idiomatic and elegant hyperbaton, such as might be found in any 
Greek writer. The predicates povluovs, dueramrérovs are naturally put 
first so as to be near to poviwov and feBaiov, and the sentence 
with so many acc. masculines is made less heavy by associating 


1 This seems an echo of Martin ‘M. Stallbaum, par une inversion non moins forcée et 
non moins utile, prétend faire dépendre ces deux génitifs du substantif fos.’ 
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Adyous, Which would be expected in the place proper to the subject, 
with the other two predicates. The hyperbaton is rather apparent than 
real, for probably the strict grammatical analysis is that rovs Adyovus 
understood from the preceding context is subject, and Adyous dved€yx- 
rovs is predicate!. This then is another instance of the author's 
misunderstanding of the order of words. But there are several other 
matters to note. It is after all an advantage in an emendation that 
it ‘ produces a sentence which can be construed ;’ the editor’s may just 
construe, but that is all. It is as clumsy and obscure as Stallbaum’s 
is elegant and clear. In the editor’s version we must supply not merely 
eivat, as he says, but def Adyous efvat, and not only here, but in the next 
sentence (rots 82... dvras). It is doubtful whether Plato could have 
written a sentence with such harsh construction and harsh rhythm. 
(The editor commends his view of the interpretation of 41 A fin. on 
the ground that it suits the ‘ majestic flow of Plato’s rhythm.’) 

As the editor minimises what has to be supplied to help out his text, 
so he exaggerates the changes Stallbaum makes. Stallbaum does not 
insert xaf and change 8€ to def merely on his own authority, as the 
note would certainly make the reader suppose. «ai is found in a 
number of MSS. (13) according to Stallbaum, though not in Paris A; 
it could easily have been lost before card: 3é, as Stallbaum says, is the 
correction of 5e7 in Paris A itself. The editor's omission of ofoy is not 
quite original, for Stallbaum says the vulgate before him omitted 
oloy Te. 

There is another circumstance in favour of Stallbaum’s reading 
which he himeelf has not perceived. In rovrov 8% ndtv ddAclzew he 
takes rovrov us referring to the whole condition povluovs xal duera- 
MT@TOUS Kal dvedéyKrous Kal dxuwyrovs elvar. But we get an excellent 
sense if rovrov refers to rod poviwov cat BeBalov. ‘The arguments 
which deal with what is lasting and stable, must in no way be 
inadequate to it (rovrov pydey eddclrew), but be themselves like it, 
lasting and stable (pvijovs nal BeBaipus).’ This sense of rotro is 


1 A somewhat similar position of the subject is found in 36 E, wat 7d pew 8) odpa 
dpardv ovpavod yéyovev, air? 52 déparos pév, Aoyiopod 88 peréxovea Kal dppovias yuxh, 
Trav vonray del re dvrq bwd TOU dpiarou dpiatn yevopévyn Trav yervnOdyrow. On which the 
editor says, ‘ Notwithstanding Stallbaum’s defence of yvxf, I feel strong misgivings as 
to its genuineness: its position is strange, and disturbs the connexion.’ From the pre- 
ceding context it follows that airf means 4 yvxf, but the word has not been used 
in the last five lines, being represented by pronouns, Clearness is gained by the inser- 
tion of yvxf in the middle of the somewhat long sentence; point also is gained because . 
o@pa has intervened. In the present passage (29 B) it follows from the preceding 
context that rots Adyous is the subjeat of duetarrdrovs, but this is made clearer by the 
insertion of Adyous in the middle of the rather long sentence. 
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rather confirmed by the next following words, rovs 8 roid ampds pev 
éxetivo (i.e. Td pdvysov) ametxacbévros, dvros 3& elxdvos, eixdtas ava 
Adyov Te éxelvwy vras. 

The editor joins rod poviov cai BeBaiov Adyovs, ‘the words of that 
which is abiding,’ but the genitives are governed by éfnynrds, under- 
stood from the preceding clause—d:opioréoy, ds &pa rovs Adyous, GvTrép 
elow ée€nynral, rovrwy airay cal tvyyeveis dvras. 

Lastly, in the clause quoted a few lines back he renders dva Acyoy 
te éxelvwy dvras, ‘and duly corresponding with their subject.’ But as 
éxetvo means 70 pdviysov Kal BéBatov, 80 éxelvwy probably refers to the 
corresponding Adyot, the pdvyot cai BéBaior Adyor; and this receives 
‘strong confirmation from the clause which follows and explains the 
dva Adyov, viz. Stl ep mpds yévecw (1. e. Td dtetxacOév) ovcla (i.e. Td 
poviyov) rodro mpos mloti (i.e. Tods elxdras Adyous) GAnOea (i.e. of 
pdviyzot Adyot). 


20 C, dore xai x bes evOis evOévde ererdy mapa Kpirlav mpds rov feveva, 
ov kal katadAvower, adixdueda, cai ért mpdrepoy Kal’ 6ddv avTa rabr’ écKxoT0v- 
pev. The editor, putting a comma after évdévde, translates, ‘In fact 
yesterday, immediately on leaving this spot, when we reached the 
guest-chamber at the house of Kritias where we are staying, and even 
before that on our way thither, we were discussing this very matter.’ 

The confusion of this is obvious. The distance to the house of 
Kritias was sufficiently great for a philosophical conversation, and 
yet ‘immediately on leaving this spot’ is in the above translation 
contemporaneous as it were with arrival at Kritias’ house. Now 
Plato might speak in this way treating the action as a whole, but it 
would be absurd then to add ‘even éefore this while we were on the 
road.’ What happened on the road could not well be ‘even before ’ 
what happened ‘immediately on leaving this spot.’ 

The fact is there is a hyperbaton of év0év3e, which word must be 
construed as if after éeid7. The obvious meaning is ‘as soon as we 
arrived from here at the house of Critias, and even before we got 


there,’ &c. The hyperbaton is neatly explained by Stallbaum, ‘Male ; 
vulgo post évdévde commate distinguunt. Nam eidis évdévde cohaeret | 


cum éreid2) ddixcpyeba atque eodem modo dicitur quo alibi junctum 
cum participio.’ 

26 B, ovx dv of8 el dvvalunv. Here the editor recognises the hyper- 
baton which it would be hard to miss, and comments, ‘ For the con- 


struction and position of dy see Euripides’ Alcestis 48, Medea 941. I 
have not noted another instance in Plato.’ | 
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It may be confessed that the study of the editor's work would not’ 
incline anyone to attach importance to his report of what he has not 
observed in Plato. If he had read Riddell he would have found this 
passage treated under hyperbaton of dy, and not isolated but put in 
its logical place as a member of a class well represented in Plato. 
The general account of this class is, that with verbs of thinking 
and judging dy belonging to an object clause after them is taken out 
of that clause and associated with the principal verb. 

Apart from Plato, the note is another specimen of the crudeness we 
have before had occasion to remark upon. Instead of an explanation 
of the principle, and of its idiomatic character where the verb is ofa, or 
(better still) of a reference to some one who treats it adequately, we 
have merely a reference to two passages given along with this present 
passage from the Timaeus in Liddell and Scott. These again are 
from poetry, whereas there is a sufficiency of prose instances, and are 
thus misleading to the student for whom such a note may be supposed 
to be written. 

Better information, both about the principle and its illustration, 
may be found in the ordinary helps—Liddell and Scott, or a standard 
Grammar. 


59. Leaving hyperbaton we will give some more instances of lack 
of knowledge of Riddell’s Digest of Platonic idioms. 

24 C. The Egyptian priest, speaking of the foundation of Athens 
by Athene, says, ravrnv ody 87 Tore... rv diaxdounow...% Oeds 
mpotépovs tpas diaxoopjocaca easeveei éxrAefapevy Tov edinse év ¢ 
yeyeonobe, rv edxpaclay Tdv epGv év abré xaridogoa, Sri ppoviwrdrovs 
dvdpas otoot. The translation makes eixpacla réyv @péyv nominative to 
otcot. The true nominative is rézos, as Riddell has pointed out in his 
chapter on ‘ Binary Structure. The editor has gone out of his way to 
make this mistake, for here, as in some of the cases we have men- 
tioned, the very next sentence in the text might have set him mght, 
Toy Tpoopepertatrovs airy péAAovta oloew rénov avdpas. The trans- 
lation given of the first part is ‘ With all this constitution and order 
the goddess established you when she founded your nation first.’ 
This is misleading, for tporépovs means ‘before the founding of our 
nation.” Cf. 23 D fin. 


Again in 40 B there is a remarkable construction, é£ js 5% ris 
airfas yéyove «x.r.A. The editor translates ‘from which cause have 
been created’ without any comment whatever, though it is far more 
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worthy of a note than many of the points he has chosen to discuss. 
It is treated by Riddell under ‘ Binary Structure.’ 


Connected with the same chapter of Riddell is the following. In 
61 A Plato explains the dissolution of a mass of earth in water by the 
penetration of the water particles in a certain way between those of 
the earth. In 61 B he explains similarly the dissolution of a sub- 
stance combined of earth and water by the action of fire. As in the 
former case the watery particles penetrated between those of earth, 
so in this the particles of fire penetrate between the particles of water. 
The reading of the MSS. in 61 B is ra 8 aupds eds ra trav bddTwv 
biaxeva elowdvra, Sep Bdwp yy Todro Tip dépa dmepyacdueva x.t.A. 
This of course gives the wrong sense, but if tdwp is written for dépa, 
we have exactly what is wanted. The corruption does not seem an 
improbable one— 


NYPYAQPANEPFAZOMENA 
AEPA 


The editor omits wip dépa entirely from his text, and has this note: 
‘The words mip dépa...I1 have rejected for more than one reason: 
the chief of which is that they are absolute nonsense. ... What con- 
ceivable sense is there in introducing air? &c....A minor though 
still substantial reason for rejecting the words is the grammar. If 
we retain wip dépa, not only is mip out of all construction, but dzep- 
ya(dueva is left forlorn of any substantive wherewith to agree. On 
the other hand, the rejection of these two words, which I conceive to 
have been inserted by a copyist in an over antithetical frame of mind, 
restores both sense and grammar.’ 

The remarks on the grammar are not quite sound. It is the 
grammar which is in fayour of the text, and makes the expulsion of 
the words unsafe. In sense the only word wrong is dépa. The 
grammatical form is an instance of ‘ Binary Structure.’ In compari- 
son ‘there is,’ says Riddell, ‘a great tendency to the Binary Structure,’ 
and this is virtually a comparison. Riddell does not discuss this pre- 
cise type of passage. The original or primary construction is ra 5e 
mupos els Ta TOY DddTwv Sidceva eloidyvta amepyaCdueva (Td Fdwp) SmeEp 
Biwp ynv; then the first of the contrasted clauses is repeated in a 
different form, and in a structure accommodated to the second, and so 
we get rotro tip téwp, which is all the easier because ra rod mupds the 
subject of dmepyaCéueva is=rd rip. The position of admepya(dpeva need 
cause no difficulty : Riddell gives striking examples of intermixture of 
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clauses. For the repetition in another form of the first of the two 
contrasted clauses, compare Rep. 413, xat Oearéoy (rods véous), domep 
Tovs ma@dovs emt rovs Wodous te xal Bop¥Bouvs dyovtes ocxoTrotow, el 
poBepol, ofrw véovs dvras els deluara Grra xopioréoy .. . Bacavl(orras 
2. EL KTA. 

It is to the last degree unlikely that an interpolating copyist would 
have produced anything so idiomatic. On the other hand, it is possi- 
ble that aépa may be a copyist’s alteration of 3p, perhaps mechanical, 
from a remembrance of the proportion of the four elements in 32 B-C. 

If we keep rodro, as the editor does, then since this corresponds to 
Smep, it is at once felt that something is wanted to balance the rest of 
the clause introduced by dep. The editor himeelf so far feels this that 
though he prints roéro dmepya(dueva, he concludes his note thus, ‘I 
suspect, however, that Plato’s original words were roi6’ fiwp drepya- 
(éueva, and that f3wp was expelled by the two intruding elements, zip 
dépa: its insertion would be a gain to the text.’ 

The last conjecture as to the alteration of the text is complicated 
and entirely improbable: if the copyist found Sep diwp yy, rodro twp 
dnepya¢déueva, he would be very unlikely to introduce into the last 
clause trip dépa. 


18 C, rl 32 8% 1d wept Tis tadoTalas 3 H Tobro pey 81a Thy a7nGeav 
TOV AExOevrwy evpynpdvevtopy, Sri Kowa Ta TOV ydpov Kal Ta TSy Traldov 
macw andyrwov érlbcuev, pnxavopévors, Srrws pndels tore Td yeyernuévov 
ait@ i8lq yvdcotro, vopodor 8& mavres TaVTas-avrovs duoyevets K.T.A. 

Accepting pnxavapervo. (Stephanus’ conjecture) instead of the MSS. 
reading pnyavepévovs, with Stallbaum and others, the editor translates, 
‘This, I think, is easy of recollection because of the novelty of our 
scheme. We ordained that the rights of marriage and of children 
should be common to all, to the end that no one should ever know 
his own offspring, but that each should look upon all as his kindred,’ 
&e. 

His note is—‘Hermann’s defence of pnyavwpévovs is vain; nor is 
Buttmann’s pnxavepyévors very satisfactory. I agree with Stallbaum 
in receiving the nominative.’ The editor then feeling pnyavwpévors is 
not ‘very satisfactory’ seems to consider pnyavwpévovs out of the 
question: and it is therefore very doubtful indeed whether the editor 
understands the distinguished scholar whose view he so eurtly dis- 
misses. Hermann’s note in full is as follows, ‘idemque (se. Cod. Par. 
A) mox cum ceteris fere omnibus pnyavepévovs, cuit frastra Bekker] 
ex Buttmannt conj. unyavepevors, ST ex Stephani pny arvcdpevor substi- 
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tuerunt ; me ut cum Schneidero vulg. retinerem, movit imprimis Legg. 
VI. 7 [=759 B] rovrwy 51) wévtwv ta piv alpera xpy, Ta 8% KAnpwra 
ylyvecOaqt, wtyvdvtas x.t.A.’ The latter clause is more fully pryyivras 
mpos irlay GdAnAots djpov cat uy Shpov ... Stws av pddtora duovody 7. 

enxavepevors of course would have to agree with waow: but in 
Plato it is common after such expressions of necessity or obligation 
as would naturally be followed by a dative participle, to change 
from the dative to an accusative, or to use the accusative alone. 
This is most usual perhaps with verbals in -réos. The sentence 
quoted by Hermann is a similar construction with xp7, and it is 
remarkably parallel to the present passage ; for r(@euev is a word of 
ordinance parallel to xp; and ptyvivras referring to the persons to 
whom the ordinance is addressed, and expressing something delegated 
to them, is parallel to pnyavwpevovs, which would have precisely 
the same function. This view is strongly confirmed by the part 
of the Republic itself to which the Timaeus here refers (460 C), where 
pnxavepevor is applied to the magistrates who are to carry out this 
particular, odxody xal tpodijs otro. émpeAjoovrat... macayv pynxaviv 
Bnxavepevos Strws pydeula (ray pntépwr) 1d adrijs aloOncerat x.7.A., the 
parallelism of which to the Timaeus passage is obvious. 

The editor’s notes on the MSS. have their usual value. The only 
information they impart is that znyavwpdvovs is the reading of A, and 
pnxavépevor the correction of Stephanus. Stallbaum tells us that 
pnxavepévovs is found in far the greater number of MSS., and that 
the nominative is found in four. 

The editor does not even construe rightly the reading which he 
adopts. pnxavepevor Stws... yveoorro, of course does not express 
the object of the ordinance, but on the contrary one of the means by 
which it 1s carried out, and should not therefore be rendered ‘to the 
end that,’ &c., but ‘ contriving some way by which’. 

Even if unxavwpévous were referred to the subject of ér(6euev, which 
the parallel passage from the Republic makes improbable, it would have 
been dangerous to alter the lectio difficillima, againgt the best MS. 
authority, considering the Platonic idiom pointed out by Riddell, 
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60. We will close this list of errors as to Platonic usages with one 
which relates not so much to grammatical idiom, as to a formula 
of Plato’s philosophical language. 

In 52 B-C Plato maintains that a sensible thing being but a sem- 
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blance (elxév) of reality cannot exist independently like the idea, the 
true reality, but requires a substrate, viz. space, in which to inhere. 
In 52 C is this difficult passage, ... rdAndes Adyetv, @s elxdve pv, errelrep 
ovd’ atrd toro, éd’ @ yéyover, éauris éorly, érépov 3 tivos del péperat 
pdvracpa, 3a ratra év érépw mpoonxer tit ylyverOa x.t.A. The trans- 
lation has, ‘.. . affirm the truth ; namely, that to an image it belongs, 
seeing that it is not the very model of itself on which it has been 
created, but is the ever fleeting semblance of another, in another to 
come into being.’ The note is— 


I believe the true construction of these words has escaped all the editors and trans- 
lators, who are consequently in sore straits what to make of éavrjs. The construction 
seems to me a very simple and very Platonic oxjya mpds 7d onpavdpevov. What is 
meant by atrd tovro tp’ @ yéyove? of course the wapdderypa, and the whole phrase 
governs éavrijs just as if xapd48eypa had been written: ‘since it is not the original upon 
which it is modelled of itself.’ 


This is neither the ‘true construction,’ nor has it ‘ escaped all the 
editors and translators.’ It is given in Cousin’s translation, in his 
annotated version of Plato’s dialogues, a book well known and referred 
to often enough, for instance, by Martin. Cousin (vol. 12, p. 159) 
renders— 


Cependant comme toute image n'est pas la méme chose que le mod?le sur lequel elle 
est faite, sans relever non plus d’elle-méme, mais qu’elle est toujours la représentation 
d’un étre différent d’elle, et que par conséquent elle doit avoir lieu au sein d’un 
autre étre. 


But, besides this, the editor’s confident solution is quite wrong, and 
his criticism of others is wrong. It is not accurate to say that the 
editors are in ‘sore straits’ what to make of éavrfjs. Stallbaum/’s view. 
of the passage (‘quandoquidem nec ipsum hoc, cujus caus& exstitit, 
ipsius est’) seems wrong, but causes him no difficulty with éavrijs. 
Stephanus wished to read avrijs : on which Stallbaum says, ‘ne quis in 
posterum vitiosum et cum Stephano in airs mutandum censeat, hunc 
in modum accipe “ sui ipsius est proprium, ad ipsum pertinet.”’ The 
difficulty the editor appears to find, is that in Stallbaum’s view éavrijs 
does not refer to the subject of the clause in which it occurs (aire 
rovro). But a scholar like Stallbaum was of course aware that the 
reflexive pronoun in a subordinate clause might refer not to the subject 
of that clause, but to the subject of the principal clause ; and here 
elxdvt, to which éaurfs is referred, is the logical subject of the principal 
clause. 

The editor’s construction is neither ‘ very simple’ nor ‘ very Platonic.’ 
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The editor really construes éq¢’ ¢ yéyove ‘in the likeness of which it was 
made.’ In the first place, neither grammar nor dictionary records such 
ause of ér{. The only thing at all like it is the use with verbs of 
naming, xexAfjoOa: émi tur. And even if this were extended to the 
sense given by the editor (of which there is no sign), it would have to 
be followed by a word definitely expressing imitation, and not by so 
vague a word as yéyove. Secondly, the editor is himself unconsciously 
in sore straits with éavrjs. He says that by ard roiro é¢’ 6 yéyove 
is meant ‘ of course the mapdderyya,’ but he really makes it as he con- 
strues mean not merely mapdderypa but ‘wapddeypa éavrijs,’ ‘the 
original of itself,’ and thus the addition afterwards of éavrjs is most 
awkward, and is ill concealed in the note and translation. In fact it 
is obvious that the rendering in the former ‘ since it is not the original- 
upon-which-it-is-modelled of itself ’=‘since it is not the original of 
itself, of itself.’ 

Thirdly, the editor is ‘in sore straits’ with ovdé, and also with the 
emphatic airé which follows it. It will be observed that in his render- 
ing in the translation he omits ovdé altogether, and in the rendering in 
the note he omits both oidé and airéd. It is clear that as the editor 
joins the words (with elxdéy as subject, éor{ as copula, and airé rodro 
k.T.A. a8 predicate) ot3’ adré ought to introduce something which the 
eixéy might at the very least be expected to be: whereas they intro- 
duce what an image could not be, viz. its own original. We have 
indeed the bathos—‘an image, seeing that it is not even its own 
original.’ 

For the explanation of the passage we must refer to the well-known 
distinction and definition of relative terms made in the Republic. 
Plato has this formula for a relative term: it is ofdy tivos etvat 
todro émep éott. ‘Its nature is to be what it is (rodro Smep earl) of 
or in relation to something else (twds, dAAov tivds).’? For instance, 
thirst 1s what it is of something else, i.e. thirst is thirst of drink. 

There is a certain paradox intended in the definition more evident in 
Greek than in English, from the ambiguity of the genitive case. A 
thing would be expected to have its own essence, rodro Smep éorl, all to 
itself, not to be of another what it is, or, in this phraseology, not efya 
tovto Sep éorl ruvos (érépov), but efvar rodro Sep eorly Eavtod (where 
éavrod is in the same construction as rivds). But, on the contrary, the 
peculiarity of these terms (relatives) is that they are no¢ even their own 
essence of (or in relation to) themselves, but of something else, i.e. éorw 
003° avird robro Smrep éorivy Eavtav. Now an image or semblance (elxov) 
is what it is (1. e. a semblance) of something else, and therefore of it, as 
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of every relative term, it is true that éorw od’ atrd rotro Saep éorip 
éavrfjs. Thus we have the very formula of the text—except that instead 
of daep éorly we find é¢’ ¢ yéyove. The difference only seems to be then 
that instead of saying ‘the very thing it is,’ Plato says ‘the very 
thing it was meant for.’ The rendering given to the whole clause 
seems exactly what is wanted, and its correctness seems proved by the 
next clause, érépou 5¢ tivds déperar davracpa; érépov rivos corre- 
sponding to the rivds of the Republic, and being opposed to éavrijs. 

This interpretation, however, was anticipated long ago in Kithner’s 
Grammar, ‘ Ein Bild ist nicht einmal das, wozu es eee ist, 
seiner selbst.’ See Kiihner, § 414, 5, b 


61. The author’s emendations will next be considered : some have 
been incidentally treated already, and some of them as well as of those 
which follow may deserve the judgment which the editor, after his 
manner, pronounces on an emendation of Stallbaum’s—‘ Stallbaum not 
understanding this sentence desires to corrupt it.’ 

47 C, hwvijs re 57) ai dxofs wept wdAw 6 atros Adyos, émt tadra tov 

avtOy Evexa Tapa Oedy dedwpjoOa (1. e. that we may have knowledge of 
the rational movements of the heavens, and imitate them in ‘the 
revolutions’ of our own thoughts). Adyos re yap én’ abra rabra rérax- 
Tal, THY peyiorny EvpBarAdpuevos els avra potpay, Scoy 7 ad provouis 
povn xpioimov mpos dxonv, Evexa dpyovias ebrt d00év. The editor 
brackets apés dxoyjy in the text and says, ‘ The words pds dxo7y appear 
to me superfluous and unmeaning: I conceive them to be a marginal 
gloss on dwv7.’ 
_ The text is probably right. Two uses of sound are here distinguished. 
First, sound as language where its value is not as sound but as symbol 
of thought, this is referred to in the clause Adyos te yap x.r.A. The 
second is a musical sound, where it is the sound as such which is of 
value. This distinction is brought out clearly in the second clause by 
the words mpds dxonv. The first use is for the understanding, the 
later for the hearing. Just as we say ‘a pleasure of the ear.’ (This 
pleasure of the ear it appears in the sequel is to be however not the 
true end of music, but a means to effecting ‘ harmony ’ in the mind.) 

Stallbaum, among his referencés, mentions a passage in which 
Plutarch refers to this place. 

Plut. De Superst. 167 B, povorny dyow 6 WAdroy éupedrclas nat 
eipvOutas Syptovpydv, dvOperav tnd ev ov rpvdijs evexa Kal Kyijoews 
tay doOnvat GdAdAa 81a TO THv Tis Woxijs Tenddov Kat GpporrOy rapay bes 
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x.T.A., where will be found the phrase xyjjo.s érwv, which corresponds 
to the above idea. 

Now it must be observed that Plutarch’s words ov rpudijs évexa 
kal xynoews Grwy do0jvat GAAG «x.7.A. correspond to the words of Plato 
in the contimuation of the present passage, 47 D, oix é¢’ dorvny 
dAoyor, kabdrep viv etvat doxet ypnowsos, GAN’ emt THY yeyorviay év jyiv 
dvdppooroy Wuyijs weplodov... Séd0rac x.r.A. Thus ypihoipos éf’ ndovnv 
&Aoyoy is made equivalent to ypyowpuos mpds Kvjow otwy, which answers 
to xpjousos apds dxonv. Thus the reading is doubly supported, for it 
will be seen that the sentence quoted from the text itself, 47 D, is in 
favour of it, even without the Plutarch. 

It is a rule that a supposed corruption of a text should not be 
attributed to a gloss, without considering whether such a gloss was 
likely to be made. From the editor’s point of view, at least, there 
could be no reason for glossing gwr7. We find, as so often, another 
inaccuracy in the same passage. The editor translates his own text 

~ But all such music as is expressed im sound has been granted for the 
sake of harmony.’ This is an impossible rendering of 8cov 7’ ad povoixfjs 
gwvn xpjojov. If the editor omits mpds dxojv, he ought to translate 
‘all that part of music which is useful to us by means of sound’: 
for Plato is speaking of the usefulness to us of sight and sound. 

It is clear that the addition of xpos dxoyy gives clearness, and pre- 
vents an ambiguity the passage might else have had: the other part 
of povorxy is also ‘useful to us by means of sound’: it is intellectual 
instruction (cf. Rep. 376 E, povoixijs 8 elmdv rlOns Adyovs), and thus 
corresponds to the first use of sound, ‘as speech in service of reason, which 
is referred to the first clause, Adyos te ydp x.r.A. It might be described 
as Scov povorkis peri xpioyov apos Adyov. Chalcidius (see above) 
omits pds dxony in translating, but it is easy to see that this might 
well be due to his not seeing the special meaning of it. C.F. Hermann 
puts the comma before pds dxony instead of after it, but this does not 
seem to yield so good a sense. 

The editor represents Stallbaum as reading gwv7s: but Stallbaum’s 
later edition has dwv7. - | 


59 D-E. Here the process of freezing is described. Water, typov 
Hdwp, in the ordinary liquid state is, with Plato, mingled with fire, and 
is congealed by the separation of the fire from it. rodro dray mupos 
dmoxwpicbey dépos re povwO7, yéyove pev Guarorepov, Evvéworar 5€ b7d 
tav é&idyrwy els atrd, mayéy te x.7.A. This is, in the first place, 
translated by an apparent oversight, ‘ When relinquished by fire and 
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deserted of air, becomes more uniform, and is compressed by the 
outgoing elements; thus it is congealed.’ This of course would 
necessitate dtroxwpio6n. The words depds re are attacked in the note 
:s probably not genuine. ‘It is in this hard to see what air has 
to do with matter, no air entered into the composition of the 
typov tdwp.... May not depds re be an interpolation from the hand 
of some copyist who thought it necessary to separate water from 
both kindred elements? ‘The copyists have an unconquerable desire 
to drag in all the elements, whether they are wanted or not; see 
note on 61 B, where there is an indisputable interpolation.’ 

The editor seems to have forgotten a passage in which he himself 
has put in the element of air—a note or two back. In 59 D, 
Plato, speaking of bronze, says it is lighter than gold, r@ peydda 
évrds abrod diadelupara éxew. ‘These,’ according to the note, 
‘would appear to be cavities in the substance of metal filled with 
air? Plato says nothing whatever about air filling these cavities. 
But no doubt the editor supposes it must do so because Plato main- 
tains in 58 A seqq. that there is compressing force in nature tending 
to fill up all empty space by driving the smaller particles into the 
interstices of the larger—d.d 87 wip pev els Amavra bieANAvOe wddALoTa, 
dip 5& devrepov, ws AextdéryTt SevTEpoy pv. It is not therefore ‘so hard 
to see what air has to do with the matter.’ When the ‘ water mingled 
with fire’ parts with its contained fire, it might happen, on Plato’s 
principle, either that air penetrated into the vacant spaces, or that the 
watery particles themselves were forced closer together. Plato intends 
the latter, and thus the suspected words are relevant, for they exclude 
the former case. It may well be admitted that the words are not 
necessary, for they are omitted in the similar account of the solidification 
of molten metal, 59 A. On the one hand, however, the editor could 
not well argue from the latter place, because he assumes that air does 
get into the metal (in the case of bronze at least), and on the other 
hand, it is specially important to mention the expulsion of air in the 
case of freezing water, because according to 61 A the feeblest con- 
gelation of water (thy dobeveorépay Eivodov) can be melted by air 
getting into the interstices (ra didxeva). The words do not look like 
an interpolation. An interpolator would be more likely to have added 
them after aupdés. There is a certain elegance in their position, and 
the rhythm of the sentence is spoiled if they are taken out. 

Charges against the defenceless copyist are easily made. What 
evidence is there of his ‘ unconquerable desire to drag in all the 
elements, &c.?’ The editor gives but one single instance, and the 
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‘indisputable interpolation ’ there is the supposed introduction of the 
two words tip dépa, in 61 B, where we have seen that it is the editor’s 
grammar which is probably at fault; and that there is hardly reason 
to suppose more than the change (possibly by corruption) of one of 
these words (dépa) from fdwp. 


In 61 C all the other editors read ra raOjyara Soa aloOnrixd, and no 
variant is given. The editor substitutes alo@yrd for alc@nrixd, and 
prints alo@nrd alone in his text. To explain this we must give his 
notes on this passage and one a few lines earlier. 61 C, cal ra pev 57 
oxXnpaot Kowwvlats tre Kat peraddAayais els GAAnAG TeToKiApéva eldn 
oxeddoy émidédeuxrar Ta 5¢ maOjpata avrav 8.’ &s alrlas yéyove weiparéav 
éudavlcecy. 

‘The word 7d@nya is here used in a rather peculiar manner. Else- 
where it denotes the impression sustained by the percipient subject from 
the external agent—see 64 B—C. But here wd6nya signifies a quality 
pertaining to the object which produces the impression on the subject.’ 

The note on ra6qpara aloOnrixd is—‘ I have taken upon me to make 
this correction of the MS. alo@nrixd, which appears to me unmeaning. 
The two subjects to be handled are (1) the structure of the flesh, &c., 
how it is capable of receiving impressions ; (2) the properties of objects, 
how they are capable of producing impressions. But the latter is 
expressed by alcOnrd, not alo@ntixd: how can the objects in the rela- 
tion be termed sentient? The corruption has arisen, I doubt not, from 
failure to apprehend the peculiar significance of taOjpara. A similar 
confusion is found in 58 D, xuvnrixéy for xuvnrdv.’ 

Even if the editor were right as to the ‘ peculiar ’ significance of 1a67- 
para, the alteration of the text is not a necessary inference from it, and 
is another instance of defective logic. In 61 C the words above quoted 
are followed by mpérov pév ody imdpyew atoOnow det tots Aeyouévars del. 
Thus the sensible qualities themselves are said to have ala@nous belong- 
ing to them. The editor, like Martin, calls attention to this, for to 
the note on the peculiar use of zaOnpara he adds, ‘ We have a similar 
unusual significance in trdpyew alcOnow below, where ato@yots denotes 
the property of exciting sensation.’ Now if Plato departs so far from 
usage as to transfer the name of the subjective impression (740npa) to 
the quality in the object which causes it, and to extend what properly 
designates a state of the subject (atcOnow éxev) to the object which 
causes the state, it would only be a continuation of this extended usage 
to call alo@nrixév that which he has virtually called alo@now éyxov. 
alo@nrixéy 1s indeed nearly equivalent to alcOnow éyov, and the one 
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expression might well share the ambiguity of the other. alcOnow 
yov is implied not only here in trdpyew atoOnow but also below, 64 A, 
in kexrjobat alcOnow—éoa 51a TGv Tod owpatos popiwy aloOyoes KEexTN- 
péva kai Avaas év atrois Hdovds O dua éropévas exer. 

Again through want of consistency the editor has missed a great 
opportunity. 14In 37B the text has Aoyiorixdy where vonrdy would 
have been expected—@rap pev rept 76 alcOnrov ylyynra .. . Stay 8é ad 
mept rd Aoytortkdy 3}. Instead of changing Aoyorixdy (which is indeed 
sound) the editor presses the MS. reading into the service of his mis- 
taken views about the existence of (modern) idealism in the Timaeus. 
He gravely maintains that Aoy.orixdy is substituted by Plato for vonrdyv 
in order to convey the doctrine that thought is identical with its object. 
The value of the remark may be considered later; it 1s enough now to 
point out that the editor passes over the difficulty that 1f Plato had 
substituted Aoy:orixdy for vonrdy he would of course have put alo6n- 
tidy for alcOnrdy in the corresponding clause. The present passage, 
61 C, gives a chance for doing something to help this defect. If the 
editor had thought of it, he might, from his habit in such subjects, 
have expounded the deep philosophic significance of the reading he has 
unluckily rejected as ‘unmeaning’: and shewn that this intentional 
substitution of ala@nrixdv for ala@nrdv could not have been made ‘ until 
he (Plato) had reached a period in his metaphysic where he deliberately 
affirmed the identity of thought and its object.’ But it is pretty clear 
that if there had been a word Aoyi:ordy used by Plato related to Aoyio- 
Tuxdv as alaOnrdv to alaOnrixdy, the editor would have altered Aoytorixdy 
there to Aoyiordy (just as he alters alo@nrixd here to alc@nrd) and 
never thought of his idealism. 


But apart from the fact that the MS. reading aic@nrixd is not, as 
the editor supposes, inconsistent with his interpretation of wadjpara, 
that interpretation is erroneous. Martin has nightly said in his note 
that rd ra0rjpara a’réy means (not the affections or qualities of bodies 


1 As we are upon this passage we may notice that it is not rightly construed by the 
editor : Adyos 8 6 xara rabrov dAnOis yryvdpevos wepl re Odrepov dv wat wept 7d rabréy, 
év TH uvoupévy tp’ abrod pepdpuevos dvev pOdyyou xat hyijs, ray wey wept 7d alcOnrdy 
yiyvnta Kat 6 rod Oarépou KvKAos bpOds dv els nacay adra tiv puxiy diayyelAn, Sdgar al 
nioreas yiyvovrat BéBato Kal GrnOeiss Stay St ad wept rd Aoporixdv GF wat 6 Tov Tabrov 
KUKXOS EUTpoxos wy abTa pnvicy, vois emornpn rE éf dvaynns dnoreActra:, The translation 
has ‘This word of hers is true alike whether it deal with Same or with Other... and 
when she is busied with the sensible... then are formed true opinions &c., and when 
she is busied with the rational.’ Here yvyf (understood) is made subject of the clause 
Srav ... ylyvnrau and of the clause Sray 7 «.7.., whereas the subject of them both is 
Adyos. Thus Adyos is left without construction. 
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but) the affections which they cause in the percipient, and translates ‘ les 
impressions qu’elles produisent sur nous. The context shews indeed 
that wd@yua is used in its ordinary sense: the editor has got into 
difficulty through the genitive. A few lines below heat is mentioned 
as one of these zadjpara, and it 1s said dri: pey yap 6f% Tt Td mdOos 
navres cxedov alaOavopeba where the editor himself rightly translates 
na0os by ‘sensation.’ Thus the text has not been corrupted by some- 
one’s ‘ failure to apprehend the peculiar significance of ta6jpara.’? But 
even if the editor had taken ra67ara rightly he would have had a 
difficulty with alc@nrixd, from the meaning he supposes the word must 
have—‘ sentient,’ i.e. with faculty of perception (‘how can the object 
... be sentient ?’). The usual meaning is certainly ‘sentient,’ but 
alc@ntixés also means sometimes ‘what is connected with alcOnais.’ 
For instance, in the Aristotelian expression gavracia aloOnrixy the 
adjective has this general meaning. ‘ Here ra6jyara aloOnrixd are 
affections of the perceiving subject which belong to sense-perception : 
1.e. the sensations through which perception takes place. 


Another matter has been pointed out to me which I had overlooked 
here, in which the editor again measures himself with C. F. Hermann 
with an unfortunate result. In 70D Plato assigns to the lungs the 
function of cooling the heat of the heart. The MSS. reading is— 
kal mept tiv Kapdlay avroy (sc. Tov mAEvpova) TepieoTnoay olov dApa 
padaxdy, ty’ 6 Ovpos Hvixa év adr axpaco, mnddca els imeikoy kal avaye- 
Xouerm trovotca HrTov, padAov TO Ady@ peTA Ovpod dvvatto brnpereiv. 
For &\ya padaxéy Hermann reads in his text pddraypa. Of this the 
editor says ‘Hermann’s pdAaypa is as inappropriate as arbitrary. 
padaya means a poultice or fomentation; but the function of the 
lungs is distinctly stated just below, myddoa els tmeixov.2 We have 
already given instances which shew how little trouble the editor takes 
to understand the text (Hermann’s) on which he bases his own, and 
his imperfect acquaintance with Hermann’s apparatus criticus. But 
here the editor surpasses himself. If he had read the note on this 
passage in Hermann’s preface he might have discovered that 
pddaypa is entirely ‘appropriate’ and so far from ‘arbitrary’ that 
it has most important external testimony. Hermann in fact informs 
us that pdAayya means not only ‘fomentum apud medicos, sed apud 
mechanicos quoque velut cu/citas coriaceas sive pelles alga farctas signi- 
ficat, quibus tormentorum ictus frangerentur.’ That is, pdAayya means 
a ‘fender’ or a ‘buffer,’ and this is precisely the sense wanted in the 
passage : as appears even in the editor’s translation ‘as it were a soft 
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cushion to spring upon.’ Nor is Hermann’s reading a mere con- 
jecture. He got it out of the reproduction of this passage in 
Longinus de Sublimitate and the Isagoge of Alcinous—‘ ex Longino 
de Sublim, xxxii. 5 et Alcinoi Isagoge c. 23 restitui.? If the editor 
read this sentence, he must have done so without understanding that 
Hermann was not appealing to a usage of these authors, but to 
reproduction by them of this very part of the Timaeus. But the 
same information might have been got from Liddell and Scott, who 
not only give the meaning of ‘fender or buffer’ to pdAayya, but 
actually add ‘ Longin. 32. 5 quotes Plat. (Tim. 70C), where our MSS. 
give dAua padaxdv.’ Add to this that Lindau also mentions the read- 
ing in Longinus and Alcinous, and, though he does not adopt it, 
rightly explains its meaning. Hermann explains how easily the cor- 
ruption could have arisen. padaxdy may easily have been substituted 
for the less familiar pdAaypa, and then the correction aypa written 
over the last two syllables of padaxdv would easily become dApa. 

The editor’explains the MSS. reading thus, ‘ There is certainly no 
reason for altering the text: Plato might very well say “a soft leap” 
for “‘a soft place to leap upon.””’ One cannot think Plato would have 
said anything of the kind. This is another piece of a priori scholar- 
ship—this time however ‘a priori to the individual but not a priori to 
the race,’ for it is found in Lindau, whom the editor does not mention. 
and in Martin who quotes Lindau (‘comme un lieu mou pour y 
bondir’) with just disapproval. 


39 B, ta 8 etn pérpov eévapyés tt mpds GAAnAa (i.e. the planets) 
Bpadvrnte cai rayet, kal Ta mepi Tas dxT@ hopds wopEevotTo, PGs 6 Geds 
dviwev év tH mpds yy devtépa Trav Twepiddwy, & 8 viv KexAnxapey TALOP, 
ta dre padtora els Anavta galvor roy otpavdy perdoxor re aprOpyod 
7a (ga. This is the MSS. reading, Hermann proposed os rd for cai rd. 
The editor reads xa’ & in his text, with the sole remark ‘ xa6’ & scripsi.’ 
This scarcely differs from the conjecture xa6’ 6 due to Wagner, whose 
book the editor has quoted in another place. The conjecture is also 
given as Wagner’s in the note to the Engelmann translation which 
the editor uses so much. The reason the editor gives in his note is 
characteristic. The poetry and (as we shall see Pe the humour 
of Plato alike cause him difficulties. 

‘I have ventured upon this correction of MS. reading xat rd, which 
certainly cannot stand, involving as it does the absurd hypothesis that 
the heavenly bodies could not see their way until their orbits were 
illumined by the sun.’ The reader with the passage quoted before 
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him will not need a comment on this amusing faux pas, especially if 
he remembers that the planets are (ga with Plato. It is a part of the 
same mistake that the editor wrongly renders ‘that there might be 
some clear measure ’—it should of course be as in Jowett’s translation 
‘some visible (évapyés) measure.’ One may venture to think that no 
emendation is needed, and that the text is an easy hendiadys—‘ that 
the planets might have some visible measure of relative speed, and 
proceed on the course of their eight orbits’=‘that they might have 
some visible measure for their relative speed in their eight orbits.’ 


66 KE. Speaking of odours Plato says 8¥’ ody ratra dvevupa ta 
TovUTwy ToiiAwata yéyovey, oUK éx ToAAGY ovd GmAGY €ldGv dvTa, GAAQ 
dux7 7d 0 Hdd Kal Td AvTNpdy adToOt pdyw d.ahavi, A€éyerOov. 

The editor prints in his text 3: ody. ‘ Although’ he says ‘all the 
MSS. agree in giving dv’ ody it is impossible to retain it. For the dvo 
{37 could only refer to the two divisions specified below, which are not 
dvévuna but 73v and Avmnpdv.’? He says nothing of the origin of the 
emendation, which he probably took from Hermann’s text. Her- 
mann’s preface gives it as the reading of Stephanus. Stallbaum 
gives 3.4 oty as the reading of the old editions. It is doubtful 
whether ‘all the MSS. agree,’ for Hermann says ‘ex codicibus fere 
omnibus,’ and it appears from Bekker that 8v¥’ ody is in one of the 
MSS. a correction only. Whether the emendation is mght or 
not, the editors reason for it is wrong. The dvo eldn, which he 
rightly says would be referred to in the text, are dvdévuya qua 
odours; they have not designations which belong to them as such, as, 
e.g. red and blue to colours, and can only be distinguished by the 
attributes ‘ pleasant ’ and ‘ painful,’ which they share with other sen- 
sations different to them in kind. Thus it is so far from being ‘im- 
possible’ to retain the MSS. reading, that, if there were no other 
objection beside the editor’s, there would be the strongest probability 
of its soundness. The first clause would state that there are dvo etsy 
and that they are dvévuyza. The following clauses would expand and 
explain both these statements and are just of the form suited to do so. 


38C, e& oy Adyou cal dsavolas Oeod roavrns mpds xpdvov yéveow, 
tva yevynOn xpdvos, Atos kal oeAjvn Kal mévte GAAG Gotpa, émixAnv 
' €ovta tAavnyrd, els dcoptopov kat vdakjy apiOuav xpdvov. The editor 
brackets fva yevvnO7 xpdvos, because the words appear to him ‘so unmis- 
takably a mere gloss on apds xpdvouv yéveow.” As he rightly says 
they are not represented in Cicero’s translation. But there is hardly 
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sufficient difficulty in apés xpévov yéveow to call for such a gloss; 
and no account is taken of the tendency to repetition, sometimes 
sententious, in the style of the personated Timaeus. The other editors 
were probably right in resisting the obvious temptation. 

The following are illustrations of the tendency to repetition in 
the Timacus. 

42C, pH tavdpuevds re ev rovrots ért Kaxlas, rpdroy dv Kaxvyotro, kara 
THY spoidTnTa THs Tod Tpdmov yevérews els Twa ToLavTnY det peraBdAor 
Onpetov dvow. Where xara thy dpodrnra tis Tod tpdémov yevérews 18 a 
mere repetition in expanded form of rpémoy dy xaxivoiro. 

40 B, ra 8% tpendpeva kat wAdvny rocavrny loxovta, Kabamep év tois— 
apocbev éppnOn, kar’ éxeiva yéyove. Here xar’ éxeiva is redundant anda 
means the same as xaddmep év rots mpdadev eppyOn. 

42 E, epevey év ro éavrod xara tpéxov 70. xara tpdmoy 1s somewhatir—t 
superfluous. , 

In the next two passages words are supplied which are usualljg=—y 
omitted as needless. 

60D, @ yévee xépapoy érwvoudxaper, rodro yéyovey which the edito— «cor 
himself notices as a ‘rather elaborate form of expression,’ and compar»——=2e 
40 B. 

67 B, év rots torepov AcxOnodpevors avayxyn pynOjvas. 

Compare also the following: 35 A, tis dueplorov cat det Kate —i 
ravTa éxovons ovclas Kai THs av wept Ta OGpata ytyvonérns PEpLoTH Re 
tplrov é€ dudow év péow kvvexepdcaro ovclas eldos, ris te Tait! 
gvoews kal ris Oarépov, kal xara tatra fuvéorncey év péow tod T—~re 
&pepods atray xal rod Kata Ta O@paTa pEeptoTod. 

In the very passage we are considering (38 C) d:avolas is added Gility 
Adyov. The repetition which occasions the emendation is not so dif——5- 
cult if mpds xpovov yéveow is joined closely with what goes before mumt, 
and fva yevynOy xpdvos joined closely with what follows— pretty mue—h 
as is done in the Engelmann translation, ‘Zufolge solcher Betrachtuc—ag 
und der Ueberlegung Gottes in Beziehung auf die Entstehung der Ze==it 
sind, damit die Zeit erzeugt wiirde, Sonne, Mond und die tbrigem 5 
Sterne... entstanden.’ 


It may be noted that at the beginning of this chapter (38 B) the 
particles 8’ oty are not rightly rendered—ypdvos 8 oty per oipave 
yéyovey: ‘time then has come into being along with the universe. 

5’ ovv here resumes what has been interrupted by a digression » a 
xpdvos per’ odpavod yéyovev repeats tére dua exewwg Evviotapeg> TI | 
yeéveowy avrav pnxavara, after which had come some discussion on he | 
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proper application of such differences of tense as ‘is,’ ‘ was,’ ‘shall be.’ 
The sense is—‘ Well then, however that may be, time came into being 
with the universe.’ Stallbaum has a note by which the editor might 
have profited, ‘ Ponitur 5¢ oty quum dubitationi alicui imponitur finis 
atque dein ad aliud quid transitur.’ 
WA ad . 


Against the failures among these somewhat confident condemnations 
of the text may be set a suggestion of the editor which seems valuable. 
In 40 D the vulgate is ro Aéyew dvev SidWews rovTwy ad Trav piyndtov 
paratos ay eln mévos. Proclus quotes this passage and gives in one 
place dvev rGv 30° dWews piypnudrwov, and in another aidréy instead of 
av rév. The editor proposes to introduce both these changes into 
the text. But he says nothing whatever of the fact that both of 
these variants in Proclus are pointed out by Lindau in his com- | 
mentary, where special attention is drawn to them though they are J 
not accepted. Again, the editor adds, ‘Ficinus seems to have read 1.7 
avréy to judge from the word “ipsorum ” in his rendering,’ and this ; 
too is given in Lindau’s note, ‘ Ficin. absque simulacrorum ipsorum 
inspectione. Junctum igitur is legit airév,’ &e. The editor does not 
cite Proclus quite accurately. He gives the reading as airéy rovrwy ; 
it should be rovrwy airér. 

With the exception of some of the emendations, the mistakes we 
have been discussing are mainly grammatical; we may leave these, 
not that the list is exhausted, and proceed to consider some other 


mistakes of translation which for the most part do not depend on 
grammatical issues" ° = ———— jatby 
Hows 


peheateie  T ea 


62, Though the editor supposes himself, as we have seen, to have 
observed an irony in a certain place which had generally escaped the 
commentators}, he is not always successful in seeing the ‘ points’ of a j- 
passage. For instance, in describing the human nails, Plato (76 D) says 
their true use was prospective. Men, the first human beings created, 
are destined to pass into the form of women and of the lower animals 
(yuvaixes kai réANa Onpfa—in accordance with the rule that they who 

live unworthily are to degenerate), and the creating gods knew that 
many animals would find much use for their nails, therefore they 
formed nails in a rudimentary way as a foreshadowing of this future 
use (dev ev avOpadtots evOds yryvopévots reTUT@cavTO Thy TGV drixwV 
y€zecv). The sly allusion to the natural weapons of women—the 


1 Par. 18 above. 
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inferior animals are to find the true use of the nails—is entirely lost 
on the editor, who can only see ‘ a curious approximation to Darwinism 
in his statement.’ We may return to the sequel of this amusing note 
hereafter. 

Again, in the account of Atlantis, Plato, to give an idea of the size 
of the great ocean, makes the Mediterranean but a arbour in com- 
parison, 25 A, rdde pev ydp, Soa évros trod ordparos ob A€yopen 
(i.e. the pillars of Hercules), @alveras Atuny orevdy tiva éxwv elotAov. 
éxeivo 3¢ méAayos dytws x.T.A. | 

The rendering given is, ‘ For those regions that lie within the strait 
aforesaid seem to be but a day having a narrow entrance.’ 

In the same context (25 C) the point of a passage is spoilt by 
the rendering. The Egyptian priest is describing the successful re- 
sistance made by Athens to the invasion from Atlantis. 


wayrow yap mpooraca eiyvyig nat réxvais 
boa: ward wéAcuov, Ta piv trav “EAAhvoy 
hyoupévn, ta 8 abri povadeion tf dydyans 
trav ddAd\ow dwoordytay, tm Tors éoxdrovs 
Adixouévn xivbvvous, xparhoaca py Tay 
émdvrov rpdmma dornce. 


‘For being foremost upon earth in courage 
and the arts of war, sometimes she was 
leader of the Hellenes, sometimes she stood 
alone perforce, when the rest fell away 
from her; and after being brought into 


the uttermost perils, she vanquished the 
invaders and triumphed over them.’ 7 


The editor is aware of what others have remarked on—the likeness 
of the legend to the facts of the Persian invasion. The clause ra péy 
Tay ‘EAAjnvev ... axootdvtwy represents the particular events of the 
war with Atlantis, whereas the translation coordinates it with adyrwy 
mpootaca x.T.A., a general account of the preeminence of Athens, as it 
would be if it described Athenian history in general, This collocation 
has also the awkwardness of putting the clause ‘ sometimes she stood 
alone’ and ‘ bemg foremost upon earth’ in the apparent relation of 
consequence and reason. The sense is ‘ For being foremost in courage 
and warlike arts, she conquered the vader, fighting sometimes at the 
head of the Greeks, and sometimes single-handed when the rest de- 
serted her.’ | 

In the same context there are some mistakes also of rendering. 

25 C, torép@ 3% xpdve cetopav efaclwy Kai xataxAvopay yevouever, 
pias nuepas Kal vuxtos xadenis émedOovons, Td Te Tap tyiy paxuuov wav 
GOpdov &d3v Kata yijs K.T.A. 

This is wrongly rendered, ‘But in later time, after there had been 
exceeding great earthquakes and floods, there fell one day and night 
of destruction.” The clauses ce.cpév... yevouévwy and pias... éwed- 
dovons are put in a wrong relation. The day and night of destruction 
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must have been a time of earthquake and flood, and not have come 
after these. Indeed, it can hardly be doubtful that the clauses are in 
entire apposition, and that Plato intends to represent the earthquake 
and flood as the events of one day. The passage thus gains in point. 


24 E, rére ydp nopevouov tv 1rd éxet méAayos’ vncov yap mpd Tod 
ordparos elxeyv x.r.A. The editor translates ‘ For in those days the sea 
could be crossed, since it had an island before the mouth of the strait, 
&c.’ and explains, ‘Plato means that since the Atlantic was thickly 
studded with large islands, it was possible for mariners to pass from 
one to another by easy stages until they reached the transatlantic 
continent.’ It is evident from what comes later that this is not the 
meaning of topevoysov. The editor has mistaken the force of the 
second ydp, which introduces the whole account of the island of Atlantis 
and its disappearance. rdre topevoiuov is contrasted with the muddy 
and (possibly) shoaly state of the water caused by the subsidence 
of the island. Cf. 25 D, q re ’ArAavtis vijcos aoavtws Kata Tis yns 
ddca jpavloOn 3:6 kal viv &mopoy kat adiepedynrov yéyove TO éxet 
méXayos, mAod Kdpta Bpaxéos eutodmv dévros, dv  vijcos open 
mapéoxero. Cf. also Critias 108E, which Stallbaum quotes, viv 8? ind 
ceopav dsicay aropoy mnAdv Tots EvOevde ExtrA€ovow emt 1d Tay TéAayos. 

In the passage of the Timaeus last quoted (25 D) the editor is not 
altogether happy. He may be mght in following Hermann, who 
rejects Badéos (as Stallbaum does), the reading of A for Bpaxéos. But 
he observes, ‘A gives BaOéos, which is pointless: surely the question 
that would interest a sailor is how near the mud was to the surface : 
its depth he would regard with profound indifference.’ The editor is 
obviously no sailor ; the amateur of the Broads could have told him 
better. The note is an amusing instance of the confidence of his 
deliverances in all departments alike. The translation and continuation 
of the note shews that he does not see the point of mnAod. ‘There is 
little more to be said for Stallbaum’s suggestion rpaxéos. Accordingly 
I retain anAod xdpta Bpaxéos in the sense of very shoaly mud.’ The 
mud does not appear at all in the translation, which is ‘ being blocked 
by very shallow shoals.’ Stallbaum’s emendation is probably wrong, 
but it proves (see his note) that he saw what the editor has missed, 
viz. that the navigation was impeded, not only by the shallowness, 
but by the thick muddy state of the water which made it difficult to 
get through. Cf. dopos anAds in the Critias above quoted. It is 
probably some such tradition as to the state of the water of the 
Atlantic which is represented in Tacitus’ Agricola x. 6 ‘sed mare 
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pirum et grave remigantibus, perhibent, ne ventis quidem perinde 
attolli,’ though Tacitus himself says nothing about muddiness, and 
conjectures a different reason. This explanation, as well as the reading 
Baédos, is confirmed by the translation of Chalcidius—‘ nisi quod 
pelagus illud pigriue quam caetera, crasso dehiscentis [desidentis ?] 
insulae limo, et superne fluctibus concreto, habetur.? The editor’s 
inaccurate account of the MS. reading, &c. has been noticed above. 


22 B. Solon, after telling the Egyptians of Phoroneus and of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha, goes on rovs é£ atray yeveadoyeiv, kal ra Tv 
érav, doa Av ols reve Tepacbat d.apvnpovedwy tots ypdvouvs aptOpeiv. 
Thus rendered, ‘And he reckoned up their descendants, and tried by 
calculating the periods, to count up the number of years that passed 
during the events he related’—dca érn jw ofs eye of course means 
‘how many years ago were the events he related!’ Cf. Jowett, ‘how 
many years old were the events of which he was speaking.’ The true 
sense of dcapvnuovetvwy Tovs xpdvous is also missed : it means ‘ recalling 
the several periods or dates ;’ i.e. he tried to get back to the time of 
Deucalion through the periods or epochs corresponding to the stages of 
the genealogical list. 

68 D, ra 8@ GAAa A776 rovTwy cyxeddv d7Aa als av dgoporotpeva plfeor 
diac (er Tov elxdra piOov. Here the point of ddopootueva and of 
podov is missed in the translation, ‘ And for the remaining colours it 
is pretty clear from the foregoing to what combinations we ought to 
assign them so as to preserve the probability of our account.’ 

Plato uses dd@opoovpeva intentionally, and with reference to that 
tentative character of his physical speculation on which he strongly 
insists from time to time in the course of the dialogue. He calls them 
mere elxdra; and this sense of &poporoveva is made the clearer by the 
following eixéra (u56ov). It is also made perfectly clear in the next 
sentence, where he contrasts this mere approximation, which is all that 
is possible for men, with the divine knowledge. The sense is ‘it is clear 
what combinations they may with probability be likened to.’ idov 
is used with the same association, and should be translated ‘ story.’ 

It is very doubtful whether it is right to join d76 rodrwy dpArov. It 
is more likely that ra 8’ &AAa dd rovrwy should be joimed, meaning 
‘the other combinations derived from the foregoing.’ 


46 A. In explanation of dreams it is said xaraderpOeroav 5€ tive 
kwyjoewv peCdvwv, ofat cat év ofors dv rdmos Aeltwvtat Toatra «at 


1 Cf. Herod. IT. xiii. 2. 
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rocaira mapécxovto apopowbevra evros fw re eyepOeiow damouynpo- 
veuoueva gavracuara. This is rendered ‘ but if some of the stronger 
motions are left, according to their nature and the places where they 
remain, they engender visions . . . . which are within us, and when we 
awake are remembered as outside us. The last words are without sense ; 
perhaps they originate in some misunderstanding of Lindau. Quite 
a different explanation is given in the note, and no attempt made to 
relate it to the translation. ‘The text may, I think, be explained as it 
stands : the images are copied within—that is, in the dream-world, and 
recalled to mind without—that is, when we have emerged from the 
dream-world.’ This explanation seems not improbable, but it is not 
new. It is in Jowett—‘ which are remembered by us when we are 
awake and in the external world. The editor mentions Martin’s 
translation, with which he disagrees, but says nothing of Jowett’s. 

In 44 C is another instance of a priori scholarship— rod Blov d:a- 
mopevbels Cwnv] “ Blov (wij=the conscious existence of his lifetime,” 
(wi being a more subjective term than Bfos. Compare on the other hand 
Eurip. Herc. Fur. 664, (was Biordy.’ (wi Blov is here simply the sub- 
stantive corresponding to the verbal phrase (jv Biov, in which the 
two words differ no more than their equivalents do in the correspond- 
ing English phrase ‘ to live one’s life.’ 

When (jv and Blos are distinguished, there is no mystery of ‘sub- 
jectivity’ or consciousness in the matter, for (jv is ascribed to plants. 
The distinction is well understood, and is e.g. fairly represented in 
Liddell and Scott (who, by the way, give the passage from Eurip, 
Herc. Fur. along with the passage of the Timaeus, under (wy). See 
especially under Blos, Bidw, and (dw. los refers to life as a state or 
a whole period ; (jv refers to life as an activity at any moment. 


63. The discussion of this subject may be concluded by an examina- 
tion of the editor’s treatment of a passage upon vision (45 B). 

The Greek must be given at some length. rod mvpds dcop 76 pev 
kalew ovx écye, Td Se Tapexey PGs Tuepov, olxetoy Exaorns Huepas, 
oGpa éunxavncayvto ylyvecOat. rd yap évrds Hudy adeApdv dy Tovrov 
nip elAtkpives exoincay ba Tay oupdtwv peiy Aetov Kal wuKvdy Sdrov pep, 
pdrcora S82 16 pécov LyumiAnoartes TG duparwv, dote Td wev GAAO dcov 
maxvtepov oréyey Tay, Td TOLodroy 8% pdvov avTd Kabapdv dinPeiv. Stav 
oby peOnuepwvov 7} POs tepi Td THs dews pedua, ror éxnimroy Syorov mpds 
Spocoy, fuutayes yevdpevov, @v apa olkewwhty ovvéorn xara Thy Tov 
dupdrov evOvaplay, Sannep av avtepeldn TO mporninroy evdobev mpos 3 
tov é€@ ovvémecer. 
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At the beginning of the passage the editor departs from Hermann’s 
punctuation, omitting the comma after éxdorys juépas, and inserting 
one after ruxvdv. He translates the first part thus :—‘ Such sort of fire 
as had the property of yielding a gentle light but not of burning, they 
contrived to form into a substance akin to the light of every day. 
The fire within us, which is akin to the daylight, they made to flow 
pure smooth and dense through the eyes, having made close the whole 
fabric of the eyes and especially the pupils, so that they kept back all 
that was coarser and suffered only this to filter through unmixed and 
pure. Whenever then there is daylight surrounding the current of 
vision, then this issues forth as like into like, and coalescing with the 
light is formed into one uniform substance in the direct line of vision, 
wherever the stream issuing from within strikes upon some external 
object that falls in its way.’ 

The note is— 


This punctuation is due to Madvig, who by merely expunging a comma has restored 
sense to the passage. Ordinarily a comma is placed after juépas, leaving us to face the 
inconvenient problem, how could the gods make into body that which was body already? 
For Martin’s attempt to specialise the use of o@pa in the sense of ‘definitely formed 
matter’ is hopeless, Eschewing the comma however, we get quite the right sense— 
they made it into a substance similar to the daylight, which is a subtle fire pervading 
the atmosphere. Thus too the ydp immediately following, to which Stallbaum takes 
exception, is justified; it introduces the explanation how the gods made the fire within 
us similar to the fire without. 


The editor’s explanation quite deserves the epithet he has applied to 
Martin. He himself is wrong in all the points which he so confidently 
maintains. The remark about the inconvenient problem as to how 
that could be made into a body which was a body already shews an 
entire misunderstanding of the drift of the passage. Plato obviously 
means that the gods took light (or ‘the fire which does not burn’) as 
a material, and out of it constructed a particular organ of sense—the 
Owews pedua in fact, for which reference may be made to what has been 
said above in par. 37, p.64: just as out of flesh, &c. in general is made 
a particular organ, the hand, e. g. which is a cGua. The dyews feta 
is as much a odpa as the hand, and like it adheres to our body. 
Compare the author's own note, ‘The dyews feipa is just as much 
a part of ourselves as the brain or hand: this is clear from 64 D.’ 
Looking at the Greek, it will be seen that the words rd yap évros 
x.t.A. do not introduce an account of how the fire in our eyes is made 
like the light of day—they are assumed to be already alike in the word 
adeApov—but how a cGpa is made out of this light and what odya it 
is. The process described is not represented as terminating in any 
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assimilation, but as having the formation of a odya (vy cpa ovvéorn) 
_ for its result by the union of the inner and outer light. 

The imaginary difficulty about cépa in the first sentence being 
removed, it is clear that olxetoy éxdorns jpépas is coordinate with the 
preceding (Scop éoxe) rd Tapéxetv PGs Tuepor, and like it belongs to the 
description of rod tupds Scov 1d xalew ovx éoxe. Indeed, apart from 
the proof which the passage as a whole gives, the first two sentences 
contain evidence enough of the untenableness of the editor's view. The 
‘fire’ in the first sentence could not, according to that view, be the 
same in kind as the light of day, or there would be no reason for the 
contrivance to make the one like the other. Yet it is defined by 
general expressions which naturally describe the light of day, and not 
something to be distinguished from it—rd xalew ovx éoxe, Td de 
mapexey Pos Tuepov. Again Stallbaum says that there is here a play 
on the words jyépa and fepos, and refers to the etymology in the 
Cratylus. The editor repeats this (without acknowledgment), and with 
his usual logic does not perceive how strongly this confirms the con- 
struction which he rejects. If there is a play on the words it is hardly 
conceivable that olxetov éxdorns juépas could be anything but in appo- 
sition to mapéyov os fuepov, or rather Scov gcxe 1d Ttapéxeay pas 
juepov. The rendering of the first sentence is too harsh to be probable. 
It is difficult to believe, also, that Plato can have intended olkeiov éxdc- 
7™s jyépas (which naturally means ‘light proper to day ’) to mean ‘akin 
to the light of day ’ (‘a substance akin to the light of everyday’). Itis 
the harsher, because in the next sentence rovrov (76 évrés judy adedpov 
dy rovrov) naturally refers back to rod mvpds Scop x.t.A., whereas the 
editor really refers it to 7d éxaorns juépas wip, which he has to get out 
of éxdoryns Nuépas. 

‘Eschewing the comma’ was a misfortune: the insertion of a 
comma after muxvdy is another, and a serious one. The editor has 
misunderstood the construction. He makes Aciov xal ruxvdy predicate 
of 76 évtos judy wip: see the above quoted translation. But tuxvdpy 
(‘dense’ as the editor rightly translates) is the exact opposite of what this 
‘fire’ is to be, as is most evident from what follows: it is to be strained 
through the close structure (fvyy7mA.) of the eye and refined,—déorte 76 pev 
dAdo Scov raxvrepov oréyew, rd Trovobroy 3& pdvov avrd KaBapdy dinGetv. 
The editor’s confusion is shewn by the note (p. 153) which gives the 
argument of this context. While the translation has ‘they made to 
flow smooth, pure and dense through the eyes,’ the note has ‘from the 
eyes issues forth a stream of clear and sud¢le fire. It ought to be 
‘subtle’; but that cannot be ruxvdy, the meaning of which is illus- 
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trated below, 75 A, tuxvdy dcrodv, ‘bone of dense structure.’ auxydy 
should of course be joined with fvpmAncavres, and refers to the eyes; 
the same is true of Aciov, and the construction is ‘having compressed 
the whole texture of the eyes, and especially the middle part of it, so as 
to be smooth and dense.’ The combination auxvdy xa Aciov is also 
used in the Republic to describe a substance with smooth reflecting 
surface, 510 E, dca muxvd te xat Aelia cai gavd. Cf. also here 46 A, 
(xdromrpa) kal mdvra Soa éudavi Kai dela. 

The editor gets wrong also in the remainder of the passage. He 
renders Sanmep dv dyrepeldy x.t.A., ‘ wherever the stream issuing from 
within strikes upon some external object that falls in its way.’ It 
should be, ‘When it thrusts directly against the light from the ex- 
ternal object which meets it.’ The editor seems to think that the 
passage Sray oty peOnpepwdv x.t.A. only treats of the coalescence 
between the light from the eyes and the daylight in general which 
surrounds us, but obviously the latter clause of it, at least, treats of 
the coalescence between the light from the eyes and the rays of light 
which emanate from the object. This is what Theophrastus under- 
stood Plato to mean, and it becomes still clearer in the following 
passage on mirrors. The editor himself is there (46 A) obliged to 
assume two coalescences, one of the light from the eyes with daylight 
in general, and a second between this combination and the rays from 
the object: and yet according to his rendering Plato would have said 
nothing of the latter in his general account of vision. His rendering 
also makes no sense: for if the coalescence were only between the 
light from the eyes and the daylight in general, it would also happen 
when the ‘stream issuing from within’ did zo¢ strike on an external 
object, and thus the condition 8mnmep dy x.t.A., as interpreted by 
the editor, would be meaningless ?. 


At the end of the discussion of reflection which follows the pas- 
sage we have quoted, the editor’s rendering seems very improbable. 

Speaking of the reversed position of the image in concave mirrors 
(cylindrical not spherical) Plato says (46C), rofro 8€, drav 4 Tév Kard- 
mtpwv devdTns, EvOev cal evOev tn AaBodaa, Td defor els Td Aprorepdv 
wépos andon tis deds wai Odrepoy emt Odtepov. Kara 3€ TO pijKos 


’ It has been assumed in the above criticism that Plato may have intended two 
coalescences. And that some understood him so would be gathered from ‘ Plutarch’ de 
Plac. Phil. IV. xiii. But the natural interpretation of Stay ovy peOnpepydy x.7.X. is that 
the only daylight with which the ‘ stream of vision’ coalesces is that which comes from 
the object seen. It seems likely therefore that the theory of the two coalescences is a 
mistake. It does not seem to be found in Aristotle or Theophrastus. 
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arpadey trod mpordmov ravroy rodro trriov énolnce wav dalverOat, rd 
KdTw pos TO dvw THs avyys TOT dvw mpds 76 Kdtw TdAW andcay. 

The second sentence is rendered ‘ but if it is turned lengthwise to 
the face, it makes the same reflection appear completely upside down.’ 
ravroy todro, however, is the configuration of the mirror described 
above (i) tév xatéatpwv Aewdrns évOev x.t.A.) and otpapéy agrees with 
it. In the editor’s translation the latter has nothing to agree with 
either before or after, and he has to get xdromrpov for it out of xard- 
atpwv. ‘* Lengthwise to the face ’ is also incorrect. 

The sense appears to be ‘but if turned im the direction of the length 
of the face this same configuration of the mirror makes everything 
appear upside down.’ 

A little above in the same passage (46 A fin.) occur the words 7oA- 
Aaxf perappvOucbévros, referring to the reflected light (or ‘fire’ as 
Plato calls it). This is translated ‘in manifold ways deflected’ with 
the note ‘ 7oAA. rer. refers, I conceive, to the various angles at which the 
rays are reflected, corresponding to the different angles of incidence.’ 
Perhaps this is an unguarded inference from ‘variam intelligit lucis 
teflexionem vel refractionem’ &c. in Stallbaum from whom he appears 
to have derived the preceding part of his note with reference to Seneca 
(see above, par. 3). 

perappv0utocOévros simply means ‘having had its form changed.’ 
The word is used thus in Aristotle (cit. Bonitz, Liddell and Scott), 
and in Herodotus (cit. Liddell and Scott). It is used in a similar 
sense in this very dialogue, 91 D. 


Lastly, there is in these notes a severe and contemptuous criticism 
of Aristotle's objection to Plato’s theory of vision. The editor entirely 
mistakes the point, and his failure is exemplary. It may be discussed 
later. 


64. In closing the unfavourable review of the editor’s scholarship, 
it is but fair to record the few instances which have been observed, 
where he seems really to have improved on a commonly accepted 
translation or reading. We have seen that his claims in this respect 
are sometimes very ill founded. 

150 A, Oepudv 7 AcvKdv 7 Kal étiody Tov évavrfwy. Here some of the 

1 A little above 49 E the text has gevye: yap ob imopévoy tiv Tod 768¢€ Kal TovTo Kat 
Thy THde wat sGoay bon pdvipa ws dvra abta évdeixvura dors. The article (rod) would 


be expected before 7@3e: and the latter word itself may be suspected. It may be 
doubted whether it occurs in this kind of formula in Plato, or whether it could be trans- 
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other translators (perhaps including Lindau whose rendering is not 
clear) take évayria as opposites of ‘hot’ and ‘white,’ but the editor 
rightly notes ‘Not the opposites to hot and white, but any of the 
évayridrntes which are the attributes predicable of matter.’ 

Chalcidius took the same view. (See above par. 50.) It is however 
not new among modern interpreters. Cousin understands évavrla 
in the same way. 

61 C, cal ra wey 37) cxjpact Kowwvlas re. Here the editor makes a 
much needed correction. 


For oxfpao the editors from Stallbaum onwards, with the exception of Martin, read 
oxhpara sub silentio. This reading is not mentioned by Bekker, and no ms. testimony 
is by any one cited for it. It is by no means an improvement; and since I can find 
neither its origin nor its authority I have suffered it éphunv dpAciv and reverted to the 
old reading. Ficinus translates ‘eas species, quae figuris commutationibusque invicem 
variantur.’ 


This is, however, not quite complete. Stallbaum, it is true, reads 
oxyjpara in the text, and in the heading of his note. But the editor 
should have mentioned that Stallbaum in his app. crit. quotes the text 
rightly—xal ra pev 37) cxjpact, so that perhaps the change in his text 
is some accident. 


In 60 B, a valuable correction is made. The editor translates écov 
dt Scayurixoy péxpt gvoews Tay Tept Td ordua Lvvddwy by ‘ that which 
expands the contracted pores of the mouth to their natural condition,’ 
and seems only right in saying ‘the construction and meaning of 
these words seem to have escaped all the editors,’ 

The others have been misled by comparing what is said of salt, a 
little below, 60 D—ré & ebdppocrov év rats xowwvlas rats wept ry rod 
ordpatos atcOnow, for they suppose that the {vvodo. wept rd ordpa are 
the same probably as xowwvla rept thy tot ordparos alcOnow. The 
editor, on the other hand, has rightly seen that the true comparison 1s 
with 66 C, ra 5 rapa diow évveorGra x.r.A. He is perhaps, however, 
hardly first in the field. The key to the passage lies in £¥vodor, the 
true meaning of this is found by comparing a group of passages in 
this dialogue where it means ‘junction’ or ‘ contraction.’ The editor 
quotes some of these. But the association of this passage with the 
group had already been made by Liddell and Scott. 


lated ‘relative to this,’ as in the editor’s rendering. One may venture to suggest rov 
&5e in place of rgde. Compare the parallel passages Theaetet. 157 B, 183 A (quoted by 
the editor), in the latter of which is found Sef 32 of82 roiro 7d oF 1w Adyew" Ob8e ydp dy 
ért nwvotro 70 obrw K.7.A. 


PART IV. 


THE EDITOR’S NOTE ON THE MOTION OF THE 
PLANETS VENUS AND MARS, AND SOME 
POINTS IN HIS REPLY. 


65. The matter of this Part would properly be reserved for the 
discussion of the editor’s note on the scientific subjects, but it is added 
here in order to complete the answer to the editor’s reply. 

In the ‘Classical Review ’ the editor’s note on the motions of Venus 
and Mercury was cited as a case where he puts forward a theory, 
which from his manner would be thought new, though it is far 
from being so. This is one of the criticisms to which he has replied. 

The passage is in 38 D, éwogdpov 3% xai rov tepdv ‘Eppod Acydpevov 
els rovs Taxes pev lrddpopoy HAlp Kixdrov ldvtas, Thy 8 évavriay elAn- 
xXdras air@ dvvapw' SOev xaradapBdvovol re cal caradapBdvovrat Kara 
TauTa tm adAjAwY TAs Te Kal 6 Tod ‘Eppod xal éwaddpos. 

There are two main explanations of the words évayrlay elAnxéras 
avt® ddvauw. The first is, that Plato supposes the planets Mercury 
and Venus to revolve in a direction opposite to that of the sun, and 
explains in this way the fact that these planets are sometimes in 
advance of the sun (in the direction of the apparent rotation of the 
heavens) and sometimes behind it. 

According to the second theory the évayrfa dévapis does not refer to 
a difference in direction of revolution. The difference supposed to be 
meant is, that the two planets shew a variation in their orbits, due to 
what is called retrogradation, to which the sun is not liable. As is 
well known, a planet, in its apparent path in the heavens, sometimes 
seems to stop, and then to go backwards, relative to the general 
direction of its motion; it stops again, and then resumes what is 
called its ‘direct motion.” The Greeks were aware of this, and 
after Plato’s time came to invent the theory of epicycles to account 
for it. 

I 
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The editor speaks of the first theory, which he rejects, as if it 
were the usual one—‘ These words are usually understood to mean 
that Venus and Mercury revolve in a direction contrary to that of 
the sun.’ He introduces the second, with which he agrees, in a way 
which might make the reader suppose it was its first appearance in 
literature. 

This is rather an inversion of the relation between the theories. 
As to the first—it does not seem to have been held by the ancient 
commentators. Chalcidius, of whose views Martin speaks, did not 
hold it, nor did Proclus, nor the commentators mentioned by Proclus— 
Theodorus, Porphyry, Iamblichus, and certain ‘mathematicians.’ 
Cicero’s translation does not shew how he took the passage, Martin 
even thinks it may indicate an opinion like that of Proclus. Alcinous 
(quoted by Martin) alters the Greek. The theory of contrary revolution 
does not even seem to be mentioned by the ancient commentators 
above named. One of the opinions quoted by Chalcidius (cviii.) is 
a little like it, but is not the same, for it depends on epicycles : and it 
would make no difference, because the editor seems unacquainted with 
Chalcidius. Of the modern editors Lindau and Stallbaum neither 
hold it nor notice it. Martin, who is probably right, maintains it 
at some length, and is perhaps the first editor who did so, though 
the passage is translated in this sense (apparently) in Cousin’s trans- 
lation, which appeared two years before Martin’s edition. 

Information about the second theory, shewing that it was held 
in ancient times, is given in Martin’s note on this passage. He says 
(vol. ii. p. 72) ‘ Proclus nous apprend que quelques astronomes pré- 
tendaient trouver dans le Zimée la théorie des excentriques et des 
épicycles appliquée a l’explication des mouvements de Vénus et de 
Mercure.’ 

Now as the epicycles were invented to account for the retrogra- 
dations (according to Martin, with special reference to those of 
Mercury and Venus), it follows that these astronomers (or mathe- 
maticians, as Proclus calls them) thought that Plato, in the passage 
before us, was referring to those peculiarities in the form of the 
planet’s apparent orbit caused by retrogradation. _ 

Among other places, Proclus refers to these mathematicians in 
259A (one of Martin’s references)—évavriodyra: dé (sc. "Adpodlr 
kat “Epuns) mpos abrév (sc. fAtov) od Kata thy év Tots emiKxvKAots pdvov 
gpdpay, ws eltopey Tpdrepoy Kat of padynpartkoi hacw. 

_ évavtiodyrat mpos avrédy of course corresponds to Plato’s évarriay 
elAnxéras avr dvvayiv. These ‘mathematicians’ then thought that 
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the characteristic in which the two planets according t 
‘opposed’ to the sun lay in the kind of motion wh 

counted for by epicycles. Whether they supposed - Plato 
himself explained this motion by epicycles may ° ~ be doubted, 
for though Iamblichus (Procl. 258 E) and Proclus apparently thought 
they did, there may easily have been some misunderstanding: this, 
however, does not concern the present argument. 

But whatever uncertainty there may be about this or any other 
point in the interpretation of these mathematicians, the view that 
Plato is speaking of the phenomena of alternate ‘retrograde’ and 
‘direct’ motion, without any reference to epicycles, is also represented 
in Proclus. 

Martin says that Proclus rejected the idea that the theory of 
epicycles was referred to in the Timaeus. In fact Proclus (258 E) 
quotes Iamblichus with seeming approval thus—6é dé ye Oetos *Idp- 
BAtxos ovre Tas TOY emiKUKAWY TrapecKUKANCELS amrodéxETAL @S peELN- 
xavnuévas kat GAdotplws tod [IAdrwvos eloayouévas, ovre x.r-A. And 
he says on his own account (221 F—one of Martin’s references) 
GAN’ ode TAdrwy 7 év rovrots 7 év GAAots emixKAwv 7 exxévtpwv Toretrat 
pvelav. 

On the other hand he gives as one of the ways in which the dvvapis 
of the two planets may be called évavria to that of the sun, the 
following (259 B)—etmots 8 ay kat didrt 6 pev FAws otre adaipécecwy 
ouTe TmpocbécEert xpytat TGV KiWnoEewy ore oTnptypots, “Epuys 5é Kat 
"Adpodlrn ampomodicpots xpo@vrat xat ornptypots Kal tromodticpots, 
évavrlas avrovs elAnyévat mpds Tov fAtoy Kara TO datvopevoy duvdpers. 
This of course means that the two planets have an alternation of 
‘retrograde’ and ‘direct’ motion which the sun has not. Cf. also 
221 KE. 

This ancient explanation is the same as that given by the editor. 
‘What I believe,’ he says, ‘it [i.e. the évavria dvvayis] to be may be 
understood from the accompanying figure,’ &. Then after describing 
retrogradation by the figure, he continues, ‘ Now this is just what I 
believe is the évayria dvvapis, this tendency on the part of Venus, 
as viewed from the earth, periodically to retrace her steps.’ This 
‘retracing of her steps’ is exactly tromodiopds. 

Now though the editor calls the view which hardly seems to have 
been maintained before Martin the usual one, he says nothing of the 
antiquity of the one which he adopts: and it was pointed out in 
the Classical Review that he gave it even with an appearance of 
originality. Also, that though he might not have read it in Proclus, 
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attention was called to it in Martin’s note which he had before him, 
and which he had made use of. 

In reply the editor says ‘ ¢his view [i.e. that which he adopts] zs ¢o 
be found neither in Martin's note nor in that of Proclus.’ [!] 


66. There is another point which may be conveniently treated here, 
because it arises on this passage (38 D) and is one of the subjects of 
that part of the editor’s reply with which the preceding paragraph is 
concerned. 


The criticism in the Classical Review contained the following 
remark on the note about retrogradation. 


The bit of modern astronomy (illustrated by a woodcut) which the editor quite needlessly 
adds, illustrates once more the dangers of unfamiliar ground. So also do the notes he 
adventures, in 31, on the mathematical sense of duvajus and Greek treatment of number. 


The editor in reply quotes this, omitting the last sentence, and 
says— 


Hereupon it is only to be remarked, first that it is this quite needless ‘ bit of modern 
astronomy’ which alone contains my view of the passage; secondly that this view is to 
be found neither in Martin’s note nor in that of Proclus. 


With this is associated the following personality in a note— 


Woodcuts, by the way, seem to have an alarming effect upon Mr. Wilson: he always 
charges, head down and eyes shut, whenever he meets one. 


There are two points in my criticism: the first 1s the needlessness 
of the modern astronomy inserted in the note, and the second is the 


danger of it to the editor. His answer here on the first point_is 
merely verbal (‘alone contains my view’): he must know the meaning 
and justice of the criticism. © 

The part of his note which was referred to is this : 


What I believe it (i.e. the évayria dvvayis) to be may be understood from the accom- 
panying figure, which is copied from part of a diagram in Arago’s Popular Astronomy. 
This represents the motion of Venus relative to the earth during one year, as observed in 
1713. It will be seen that the planet pursues her path among the stars pretty steadily 
from January to May; after that she wavers, begins a retrograde movement, and then 
once more resumes her old course, thus forming a loop, which is traversed from May 
to August. After that she proceeds unfaltering on her way for the rest of the year. 
This process is repeated so that five such luops are formed in eight years. Mercury 
behaves in precisely the same way, except that his curve is very much more complex 
and the loops occur at far shorter intervals. Now this is just what I believe is the 


évavria Svvapus, this tendency on the part of Venus, as viewed from the earth, periodically 
to retrace her steps. 


It will be evident from the last paragraph (65) that the editor could 
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have stated his views quite simply and generally, and was under no 
obligation whatever to put in this detailed account with a figure 
shewing the positions held by the planet Venus in the year 1713, 
in every month from January to December. Even if such a note 
were right, it would be particularly out of place in this edition, 
for, as we have said, the editor in his Preface excuses the omission 
of far more important matters on the ground that ‘ the commentary 
would have been swelled to an unwieldy bulk.’ The editor might 
have referred to some manual, if he wished anything further ; but such 
additions are as tempting to some writers as they are unsafe for them. 
The editor includes in his quotation, without comment, the second 
part of the criticisms ‘the dangers of unfamiliar ground,’ and is 
as unconscious of its possible meaning as he is of the remark on 
his mistake about the De Ossium Natura. The note in fact has 
a characteristic which has been already observed: it gives informa- 
tion useless to those acquainted with the subject, and misleading to 
those who are not. 

In the first place the lay reader would carry away the impression 
which the editor clearly has himself, that the effect of retrogradation 
is always to loop the planet’s apparent path; but this is not so. 
The effect is sometimes, as in the case of this very planet (Venus), to 
produce not loops, but a sort of zigzag, or a sinuation in shape like the 
letter S. See, for instance, Lockyer’s Elementary Lessons in Astro- 
nomy, fig. 34, ‘ Path of Venus among the constellations.’ 

But there is a more serious mistake. The editor appears to have 
confused two very different diagrams, 

The proper figure to illustrate Plato’s text would be a representation 
of the apparent path which a planet ‘as viewed from the earth,’ 
describes ‘among the stars,’ which is a mere matter of observation, and 
might be made with more or less accuracy by a Greek of Plato’s time. 
This is also such a figure as the reader would expect, and it is 
evidently such as the editor thinks he is giving from the way in which 
he speaks of it. 

But unfortunately he has taken from Arago a diagram representing 
a different matter, through a confusion not unnatural to one unac- 
customed to the subject. It is not the apparent path of the planet in 
the heavens, but a plan of what may be called the real motion of the 
planet relative to the earth?, It is not such a figure as Plato could 

1 Approximately it may be described as the path traced by the foot of an ordinate 


from the planet upon the plane of the ecliptic considered as fixed relative to the earth's 
centre and axis, 
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have had before him, but a result of the discoveries of modern 
astronomy on the heliocentric system, and is derived by calculation 
from a knowledge of the true elliptic paths described by the earth 
and Venus round the sun. 

It is a plan not of the path of a planet as it would look to a 
spectator on the earth, but a calculation of the path as it would look 
to a spectator considerably above the earth on a line through its 
centre perpendicular to the ecliptic. What would appear to such a 
spectator as a loop, would sometimes appear to a spectator on the earth 
sometimes as an open sinuation, sometimes as a very flat loop, because 
the eye of the spectator on the earth being so near the plane of 
the planet’s orbit, the loop is seen nearly edgeways,—so flat that 
it might escape the early observers, and probably did so: e.g. there 
is no proof whatever that Plato knew of these apparent loops 
at all. 

The figure given by the editor might have been used by a writer 
acquainted with the subject to shew the rea/ relative motion, and to 
explain from it the appearances which Plato or the astronomers of his 
time might have observed; though it would not have been much 
to the purpose for the interpretation of the text, as not only is there 
no evidence that Plato knew even roughly that the motion of the 
planet relative to the earth is of this kind, but all his explicit 
statements in the Timaeus about planetary motion are incompatible 
with it. Such a writer however using the figure in such a way 
would of course have distinguished it from the apparent path. The 
absence of this necessary distinction and explanation is due to the 
confusion which the editor has made. 

His mistake appears in another expression. He says the figure 
‘represents the motion of Venus relative to the earth during one year, 
as observed in 1713.’ So far from representing anything ‘ observed ’ in 
1713, it represents no observation at all, but the result of a calculation, 
and it was published in 1709, four years before the time when the editor 
supposes the observation to have been made. The dates, at least, 
he might have learned from the book whence he took the diagram. 
Cassini (who made the calculation) died in 1712, that is a year before 
the time when, according to the editor, he made the observation. 
The kind of diagram which the editor really wanted, he would 
have found in the Plates added at the end of vol. i. of Arago, Nos. 
Xlil. and xiv. 

The editor will at length understand the nature of the ‘ alarming 
effect ’ produced by his woodcuts. 
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67. In the note on 22 D there are some peculiarities which, when 
the nature of some of the inaccuracies already observed is considered, 
suggest there has been some slip about the meaning of fudpevos. 

In the text the priest explaining how Egypt is saved at periods 
when the rest of the earth is devastated by fire, is made to say 
qpiv 3¢ 6 Netdos els re taAAQ cwrnp cal rére ex tavtyns Ths dmoplas 
og er Avdpevos (Vv. 1. fuduevos). 

The note is as follows :— 


Avdpevos] The explanation given of this word by Proklos is utterly worthless: Averas 
yap ’Arrinds Srt Aver ris dwoplas Huds 6 NeiAos. Even conceding the more than doubtful 
Atticism of Avépevos =Avwy (the only authority Stallbaum can quote is a very uncertain 
instance in Xenophon de venatw 1 17), the clumsy tautology of the participle, thus 
understood, is glaring. It appears to me that the right interpretation has been suggested 
by Porphyrios, whom Proklos quotes with disapprobation 1. Toppvpios pev 89 pyow, re 
défa Fy wadad Alyurriav 7d Giwp narwdev dvaBrvoTravew 7TH dvaBdoe rot NelAov, 5d wai 
para yijs dxddouv rov NeiAov, xai 7d éwaviéva: nérodev tabrd rH Alyuntiy SnAovv Kai rd 
odfev Avdpevov, odx Sre H xi Avopévyn 71d WAHOos THY HBdrov Morel, GAA’ Sri Avera dwd 
Ta éavrov mnyov Kal mpdecow els 7d Eudaves ewexdpuevos wpérepov. Nothing can be more 
natural than that the Egyptians should have believed that the ‘earth is full of secret 
springs, which by their breaking forth gave rise to the inundation. It is true that 
there is still need of an explanation why the springs burst forth at a certain season: but 
the ancient Egyptians do not stand alone in supposing that they solve a difficulty by 
removing it a stage further back. Avdéevos will therefore mean ‘being released’ by the 
unsealing of its subterranean founts. This explanation also gives a good and natural 
sense to Kdravey éxaniéva: below. I hold it then undesirable to admit Judpevos, which is 
the reading of some inferior MSS. 


It will be observed that in the first part of this note Avduevos in the 
sense of ‘ delivering ’ is rejected with emphasis. * The chief reason is 
that ‘the clumsy tautology of the participle ... is glaring’ when 
joined to a verb og (ea of kindred meaning. It might be expected 
that here the reading puduevos would be dismissed for the same reason 
and with the same emphasis: for obviously being equivalent to the 
rejected sense of Avduevos it would produce the same tautology’. 
But in this part of the note nothing is said of pudpuevos. 

In the second part of the note a scarcely possible inter- 
pretation, of the kind not unusual with a scholiast, is adopted 
(Avduevos =‘ being released from its subterranean founts’) and what 
is said of puduevos appears closely connected with this. At the end of 
the argument in favour of keeping Avdyuevos in this sense, is im- 


1 This interpretation (Porphyry quoted by Proclus) is quoted in Lindau’s note here. 

9 The soundness of this reason will be discussed hereafter. 

5 Thus e.g. Stallbaum after defending the meaning of Avdéuevos=delivering, imme- 
diately adds the rejection of the equivalent pudpevos ‘Itaque nihili est quod alii habent 
pudpevos.’ : 
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mediately added as if part of the subject, ‘I hold it then undesirable 
to admit puduevos,’ &. This is just the place and the manner in which 
a reading would be rejected which would give the same general sense 
to the passage as Avduevos with the meaning proposed. After saying 
that such a meaning would suit the context, it would be natural to add 
in such words as the editor uses, the rejection of a reading nearly 
equivalent but with less MSS. authority as ‘ undesirable.’ 

It is true that though the first part of the note would be a natural 
place for rejecting fuduevos rightly understood, yet the editor might 
very well reserve what he had to say of it till he had done with 
Avduevos. Then, however, it is difficult to think (1) that he would 
not give as a strong reason against it the fact that it would be a 
tautology, and (2) that he would not use some stronger expression 
than ‘undesirable.’ The emphatic condemnation ‘the clumsy tau- 
tology of the participle is glaring’ would, as already said, apply to it 
as much as to the first discussed meaning of Avouevos. Nor is it the 
editor’s manner to speak so leniently of what he has (as he thinks) 
such reason to condemn. Cf. his expression in this same note ‘ The 
explanation given of the word by Proclus is utterly worthless.’ 

Thus it remains that fvdyevos is rejected in the connection and in 
the manner appropriate to a word supposed equivalent to Avdpevos 
=released from its founts. 

It becomes then worth while to look at the authorities used by 
the editor, because peculiarities in his notes seem often thus accounted 
for. 

In one of these, the Engelmann translation, is found a note which 
looks like a confirmation, and seems also to explain the nature of the 
supposed slip. 

The translation follows the reading fuduevos and refers it to the 
flooding of the Nile ‘imdem er austritt.? To this is appended a note 
which will be given with the editor’s beside it—omitting non- 
essentials, such as the remark on the wisdom of the Egyptians. 


Wir haben zwar die von den meisten 
und besten Handschriften gebotene Lesart 
Auvdyzevos beibehalten, kénnen aber nicht 
umhin, einzugestehen, dass uns die in 
einigen Codd. erhaltene Lesart fJudpevos 
den Vorzug zu verdienen scheine. Denn 
Avépevos ist nicht nur aus anderen Griinden 
anstéssig, sondern gewahbrt auch keinen 
passenden Sinn. 
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Even conceding the more than doubtful 
Atticism of Avépevos=Avov (the only au- 
thority Stallbaum can quote is a very 
uncertain instance in Xenophon de venatu 
I 17), the clumsy tautology of the par- 
ticiple thus understood is glaring. 


It appears to me that the right inter- 
pretation has been suggested by Porphy- 
rios, whom Proklos quotes &c., &c. ... 
Avdpevos will therefore mean ‘being re- 
leased’ by the unsealing of its subter- 
ranean founts. This explanation also gives 
a good and natural sense to xdraver éraviévan 
below. I hold it then undesirable to 
admit fuduevos, which is the reading of 


Zwar sagen der Scholiast und Suidas: 
Audpevos “Arrin@s dyti rod Avow ris dwo- 
plas 6 NeiAos Has [quoted by Stallbaum 
along with de Venatu], doch ist diese 
Bemerkung wohl erst zu Gunsten dieser 
Stelle erdacht. JIndess sollte dies auch 
nicht der Fall sein, so enthalt doch Avé- 
pevos einen hichst unniitzigen und schlep- 
penden Zusatz zu den Worten é« ravrns 
THs dmopias owe. 

Man erwartet vielmehr die Art und 
Weise bezeichnet, durch welche gerade 
der Nil, und nicht auch andere Fliisse, ein 
Retter gegen jene Feuersgefahr wird, und 
dies geschieht ja eben durch den zu ge- 
wissen Zeiten regelmiassig wiederkehren- 
den Austritt desselben. Wir sind daher 
in unserer Uebersetzung der Lesart fvd- 
Hevos gefolgt. 


some inferior MSS. 


The correspondence of the argument in the first part of the English 
note with the German is obvious, and the similarity of expression in 
the emphatic passage is striking. 

The second part of the English note gets out of the reading Avdpe- 
vos the same meaning in effect as in the corresponding part of the 
German note is got out of puduevos, and the form of this part of the 
English note is what would be natural if intended really to answer 
such an argument in favour of judevos as is expressed in the German 
note—an answer tacitly admitting that the interpretation of pudpevos 
was right in the German, but shewing it ‘undesirable’ to admit the 
inferior reading (cf. beginning of German note) because the better 
reading gave the required sense. 

If this were so, it would quite clear up all the peculiarities first 
remarked in the English note. 

There is a further corroborative circumstance. The correspondence 
in one part pointed out makes it likely that the editor had read the 
German note; and it is likely also because, as he expressly says, the 
book containing it is one which he has used, and he would naturally 
look at it in such difficult places as the present, if he looked at it at 
all. But if so, and if he saw pvdyevos was wrongly taken, it is more 
than likely that he would have pointed out the mistake. There is a 
tendency in his edition to go out of the way to point out mistakes 
or supposed mistakes in other books. 

To this may be added that the error would be a slip far more venial 
than some others made in the edition. 
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There are some other matters of interest here. The sentence ‘The 
explanation [of Avdyevos] gives a good and natural sense to xdrwOev 
ézavévat below’ illustrates the frequently defective logic of the editor. 
He is trying to make out in favour of his view of Avduevos that it 
explains xdrwOev éravévat. But the latter phrase is clear enough in 
its context, and it is really on the very probable interpretation of it 
that the very doubtful interpretation given to Avduevos has to depend, 
as is clear from the commentary quoted by the editor, cai r6 émaviévar 
xadrwOev raird Te Alyvarly dnAody cal Td o@Cety Avdpevoy... STL 
Averat dd Tév éavrod mmyéyv. As to the objection to Stallbaum’s view, 
the reading is not really uncertain in the De Venatu. The variants 
rather confirm the text, Modern editors indeed pronounce the preface 
to the De Venatu spurious, although one may suspect this was ut- 
known to the editor, for else he would hardly have missed the oppor- 
tunity of sneering at Stallbaum, and according to his practice elsewhere 
he would probably have written Pseudo-Xenophon. But if this sense 
of the middle voice of Av¥w is doubtful, the sense of ‘ ransoming ’ seems 
near enough. And Suidas, quoted by Stallbaum, actually has Avdpevos, 
dytt roi Avrpovpevos kal dnodAtvwr, ofrw WAdrwv. Too much should not 
be made of the tautology, for as we have.seen (page 118), the style of 
the Timaeus inclines to a certain sententious repetition. The view 
Stallbaum follows, condemned as ‘utterly worthless’ by the editor, is at 
least better than what he himself adopts. It is scarcely probable that 
Avduevos standing alone and without anything before to lead up to it 
could have the interpretation maintained by Porphyrius, which 1s arti- 
ficial, though not surprising in a Greek commentator. 

Is it possible that the text is unsound? AYOMENOC could be 
easily corrupted from AYEOMENOC, a-word used of the Nile in a scho- 
lium (cit. Stallb.) on this context. | 

Yet perhaps the text is sufficiently defended, as above indicated, by 
that very peculiarity of repetition which, looked on only as ‘clumsy 
tautology,’ leads the editor and others to reject it. 


68. The evidence that the English note was written under some 
misconception about the meaning of puduevos is circumstantial ; but 
the chain seems so complete that, though I did not expect the reader 
merely with the edition before him would see at once the ground for 
my remark in the Classical Review 1, I thought the editor would be the 


1 See next note. 
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last person to dispute it, and I confess that I was at first surprised 
at his reply!. 

Under ordinary circumstances I should have felt the reply must be 
accepted as a denial, and that it shewed this to be a case where strong 
circumstantial evidence had failed, and the coincidences remarked to 
be only curious accidents. I should therefore have thought it proper 
to withdraw the criticism expressly, not merely to drop it in silence : 
though I should have pointed out that I had so far done no injustice, 
seeing that the evidence was strong and the argument of a kind to 
which the editor’s work is fairly liable from what is proved of it. 

But the circumstances are not ordinary. In the first place, the most 
charitable explanation of much which the editor says is defect of memory 
and confusion of mind. In the second place, the editor has point blank 
denied statements in my review about the commentary of Proclus and the 
notes of Martin, where the evidence is not circumstantial, but an ocular 
demonstration can easily be given, and has been given*. On what 
verbal ambiguity he can be relying in order to vindicate in any shape 
his denial of those statements I do not know. There is room there- 
fore for a similar doubt about what may be behind his reply here also. 

It should be observed further that there is not really here a point 
blank denial. The editor seems only to appeal to the absence in 
his note of any direct statement of the meaning of fvdpevos (cf. 
‘there is not a word more’), but he does not deny that he made 
some slip or other about its meaning. Ordinarily one would say it was 
a mere quibble to distinguish such an answer as the editor makes from 
a complete denial. This, however, cannot be securely-maititained after 
what has just been referred to. And besides, an instance can be given 
where also there is not an actual categorical denial, and where also 
from the editor’s tone the reader would certainly suppose a complete 
denial conveyed, where nevertheless it can be shewn that the categori- 
eal denial which was not given could not be given. 


1 The editor refers to the criticism as an ‘extraordinary mare’s nest’ and continues :—In 
42 D I retain in my text the vulgate Auvdyevos, which in the note (following a suggestion 
of Porphyry’s quoted by Proclus) I support, contending that although it cannot bear the 
sense of ‘ delivering,’ which is given to it by some, it is admissible and appropriate in the 
sense of ‘being released.’ And having thus, in my judgment, sufficiently defended the 
reading, I end with these words: ‘I hold it then undesirable to admit judpevos, which is 
tbe reading of some inferior MSS,’ There is not a word more. Hereupon Mr. Wilson 
is inspired with the following happy thought: ‘In 22 D the note shews that pudpevos 
' delivering” is taken for something like “flowing” or “overflowing,” a mistake 

evidently from the German translation used by the editor !’ 

7 Par. 65. ; 
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GQ. The case is as follows. In the Classical Review among other 
remarks of mine on the editor’s note to 38 D occurs this— 


The editor's attack here on Martin is an instance of the method which vitiates his 
interpretation everywhere. He assumes Plato couldn’t mean anything which would 
get him into a certain kind of difficulty, and makes rash generalisations about his 
infallibility in this respect which the Timaeus itself confutes. 


In his reply the editor says— 


Furthermore it might be interesting to learn wherein consists an ‘attack upon 
Martin,’ which our critic attributes to me. I refer to Martin three times in this. 
connexion, and each time with approval. 


Here there is no actual denial that Martin was attacked, but the 
impression which the reply is certain to convey to the reader is (1) 
that the editor was blamed for attacking Martin, and (2) that he was 
so far from attacking Martin’s view that he only spoke of it with 
approval, and that therefore he had been the victim of a deliberate 
misrepresentation. 

Now (1) from what is above quoted of the criticism passed on the 
editor, it will be at once evident that the point of it was not that he 
attacked Martin, but that the attack was unsuccessful. And (2) as for 
what the reply would convey of the editor’s attitude, the truth is that 
he did not‘ approve’ at all of Martin’s view as to the motion ascribed by 
Plato to Mercury and Venus (the point in question), a view which he 
had before him in a note which he uses and quotes from. 

Martin held that in 38 D the words ri évayriay elAnxdras aire 
ddvayiy mean that the two planets revolve in a direction contrary to 
that of the sun: the editor, as already seen, disagrees entirely with this. 
Not only so, but he attacks Martin’s view, and attacks it in rather 
strong terms. His words (in which ‘ the contrary motion ’ is the kind 
Martin means) are as follows— 


If the contrary motion of the two planets is insisted on, the result follows that we have 
here the one theory in the whole dialogue which is manifestly! and flagrantly inadequate. 
Plato’s physical theories, however far they may differ from the conclusions of modern 
science, usually offer a fair and reasonable explanation of such facts as were known to 
him: they are sometimes singularly felicitous, and never absurd. I cannot then believe 
that he has here presented us with a hypothesis so obviously futile. 


Thus the editor has done the very thing which his reply would be 
supposed emphatically to deny. What can be the meaning of this? 
A conjecture may be offered. 


' The italics are not in the original. 
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The editor in the place where he attacks the view in question does not 
mention Martin’s name. Perhaps, then, he means he has not attacked 
Martin, but would admit he attacked Martin’s view. Or perhaps he 
would say it is not Martin’s view because others beside Martin have held 
it. (For instance, the first sentence of his note is ‘These words are usually 
understood to mean that Venus and Mercury revolve in a direction 
contrary to that of the sun. This view I believe to be untenable.’) 
This would not only be an evasion, but an unfortunate one. For, as 
said above, Martin is the principal, if not quite the first, representative of 
this theory, which is not in the chief ancient commentators, and which 
appears in modern editions for the first time in Martin, though Cousin 
had translated in this sense two years before Martin’s edition. 
Besides a comparison of the editor’s note with that of Martin which 
he had before him, and otherwise quotes, shews that it was Martin 
whom he had in mind in the attack quoted}. 

But what can the ‘approval’ mean? for after what has been quoted 
from the editor’s own note, it may be wondered how such an expression 
can be explained. The answer this time is simple. The approval 
jwhieh-the-reader would suppose, if it were at all relevant to the 
editor’s defence,- to be approval of the view “which he was said 
to have attacked, is not approval of that view at all, but of some- 
thing else. 

Apparently the editor gets ¢hree instances of saciid (‘I refer to 
Martin three times in this connection, and each time with approval ’), 
by taking in the preceding note where he had quoted as probably true 
a remark of Martin’s which has nothing at all to do with the question 
of the ‘contrary motion.’ It refers to something in the same passage, 
and thus the editor gets it in under the general expression ‘in this 
connection.’ 

The second reference to Martin is a quotation of ‘his statement of 
the facts which it is supposed the contrary motion is intended to 
explain.’ Here there is no expression of approval. Indeed, while the 
facts as facts are subject neither to disapproval or approval, the editor 
would on his theory apparently disapprove of Martin’s view that they 
are the facts Plato wishes to explain. 

The third reference to Martin is an approval not of Martin’s view, 
but of what the editor considers a serious objection to it, stated by 
Martin himself :—‘ Now, as Martin observes, the theory of contrary 


1 It is in fact so natural to speak as I did that it never even occurred to me that I had 
used a phrase the editor would object to. ~ 
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motion’ [Plato’s theory according to Martin’s view] ‘is flagrantly 
inadequate to account for these facts.’ 

These seem to be the only three places to be found in which Martin’s 
name is mentioned ‘in this connexion ;’ and it turns out that the only 
instance of approval relevant to the matter before us, is one where the 
editor does not approve of Martin’s view. (‘J cannot then believe that 
he has here presented us with a hypothesis so obviously futile. For the 


whole passage, see above, page 140.) 

Here, then, is a clearly proved case of apparent denial, seeming even 
to amount to the opposite of the statement which is traversed (‘approval,’ 
in fact, instead of ‘ attack’), so that the fact that there happens to be 
no categorical denial would never be noticed: where nevertheless, as 
has been shewn, a real denial could not be made, and reliance appears 
to have been put on some mere verbal distinction. 


70. The argument in the preceding paragraph, against the 
editor’s first reply, has been purposely retained, though since it was 
written he has given a second reply in the Classical Review. (See 
Class. Rev., May, 1889.) 

In my first short answer I gave as a test of the value of the editor’s 
statements the part of his reply criticised in the foregoing paragraph. 

The editor accepted this test. In the more than confident tone of 
his reply and in the personalities which accompany it the editor has 
again run a great risk, for failure would mean disaster. His words 
are as follows— 


I have but a few words to add in reference to Mr. Wilson's attempt at replying to my 
criticisms. I am in no wise concerned, as I have already said, with his opinion of my 
scholarship and philosophy, but only with his imputations of mala fides. I therefore 
refrain from all comment on his remarks, except as regards the point which he puts . 
forward as a test question between himself and me and which beyond doubt answers that 
purpose admirably. 

In attempting to justify his assertion that I attack Martin in a certain passage, he 
quotes part of my animadversions upon the contrary motion which, as is commonly 
thought, Plato assigns to Venus and Mercury. This is no theory of Martin’s, but a 
popular and obvious interpretation of Plato’s words, which Martin repeats, presumably 
because he saw nothing better for it, but to which he urges the gravest objection. The 
passage cited from my note strongly emphasises the objection which Martin felt, and 
which any one must feel, to this astronomical hypothesis, and simply amplifies a sentence 
in the very same note, which is this: ‘Now, as Martin observes, the theory of contrary 
motion is flagrantly inadequate to account for those facts.’ The ‘attack upon Martin’ is 
actually and expressly an argument on Martin’s side. 

Now Mr. Wilson either saw this or he did not: the inference in either case need not 
be precisely specitied. He may then write a pamphlet, or (as perhaps his style would 
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lead us to expect) a stout quarto, without being troubled by any more observations on 
my part. Far be it from me to interfere with this austere moralist in the execution of 
what he ‘conceives a public duty.’ 


Here the editor takes the line which had been in anticipation 
described in the foregoing paragraph as ‘ an unfortunate evasion.’ He 
says the theory is not Martin’s because Martin ‘ repeats’ it from others. 
He even gives the reader the impression that Martin merely repeated 
it as the best he knew of, that he was dissatisfied with it, and urged a 
strong objection to it, and that (so far) he is himself ‘actually and 
expressly on Martin’s side,’ All this constitutes an incredible perver- 
sion of the facts : facts which are most obvious to anyone with Martin 
before him. 

(1) Martin ‘ repeats’ this theory from no one. As already said, he 
is the principal exponent of it. Without citing anyone else’s authority 
he puts it forward on his own account, and bases it on the natural sense 
of the words and on the evidence of another passage, 36 D. He just 
notes the fact that Cousin agreed with him quite at the end of his note 
and incident to a criticism of Cousin’. 

(2) The theory is Martin’s in the fullest sense. He adopts it 
entirely and unreservedly, he decides for it in the most positive and 
unmistakable language. In the very remarks to which the editor 
replies, I quoted the fallowing sentence from Martin which is by itself 
decisive, ‘ Platon a voulu dire dien positivement que ces deux planétes 
suivent une direction opposée & celle du soleil. 

‘Now’ (to speak in the editor’s language) ‘either he saw this 
sentence in the Classical Review or he did not: the inference in either 
case need not be precisely specified.’ To prevent even the possibility 
of doubt on the issue it is only necessary to quote some of the context 
from which the above sentence is taken. 

‘ La phrase de Platon signifie donc évidemment, que Mercure et Vénus 
vont dans le sens contraire @ celui ou va le soleil. En effet, plus haut ?, 
aprés avoir dit que le cercle de la nature de l’autre et le cercle de la 
nature du méme vont en deux sens contraires, Platon a ajouté que les 
sept cercles dont se compose le cercle de la nature de |’autre, c’est-a- 
dire les sept cercles des planétes vont en des sens contraires les uns aux 
autres, dAA7jAos. Quels sont donc ceux qui ne vont pas dane le méme sens 
que la majorité? Platon nous l’apprend ici: ce sont ceux de Mercure 


1 Martin merely says of Cousin’s interpretation of another clause in the passage ‘le 
sens que M. Cousin a adopté, serait parfaitement conforme & l’hypothése de Proclus, mais 
est inconciliable avec celle que M. Cousin a reconnu comme moi dans le Timée.’ 

* The passage referred to is 36 D. ~ 
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have had before him, but a result of the discoveries of modern 
astronomy on the heliocentric system, and is derived by calculation 
from a knowledge of the true elliptic paths described by the earth 
and Venus round the sun. 

It is a plan not of the path of a planet as it would look to a 
spectator on the earth, but a calculation of the path as it would look 
to a spectator considerably above the earth on a line through its 
centre perpendicular to the ecliptic. What would appear to such a 
spectator as a loop, would sometimes appear to a spectator on the earth 
sometimes as an open sinuation, sometimes as a very flat loop, because 
the eye of the spectator on the earth being so near the plane of 
the planet’s orbit, the loop is seen nearly edgeways,—so flat that 
it might escape the early observers, and probably did so: e.g. there 
is no proof whatever that Plato knew of these apparent loops 
at all. 

The figure given by the editor might have been used by a writer 
acquainted with the subject to shew the rea/ relative motion, and to 
explain from it the appearances which Plato or the astronomers of his 
time might have observed; though it would not have been much 
to the purpose for the interpretation of the text, as not only is there 
no evidence that Plato knew even roughly that the motion of the 
planet relative to the earth is of this kind, but all his explicit 
statements in the Timaeus about planetary motion are mcompatible 
with it. Such a writer however using the figure in such a way 
would of course have distinguished it from the apparent path. The 
absence of this necessary distinction and explanation is due to the 
confusion which the editor has made. 

His mistake appears in another expression. He says the figure 
‘represents the motion of Venus relative to the earth during one year, 
as observed in 1713.’ So far from representing anything ‘observed ’” in 
1713, it represents no observation at all, but the result of a calculation, 
and it was published in 1709, four years before the time when the editor 
supposes the observation to have been made. The dates, at least, 
he might have learned from the book whence he took the diagram. 
Cassini (who made the calculation) died in 1712, that is a year before 
the time when, according to the editor, he made the observation. 
The kind of diagram which the editor really wanted, he would 
have found in the Plates added at the end of vol. i. of Arago, Nos. 
Klil. and xiv. , 

The editor will at length understand the nature of the ‘ alarming 
effect ’ produced by his woodcuts. 
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67. In the note on 22D there are some peculiarities which, when 
the nature of some of the inaccuracies already observed is considered, 
suggest there has been some slip about the meaning of fudpevos. 

In the text the priest explaining how Egypt is saved at periods 
when the rest of the earth is devastated by fire, is made to say 
npiv € 6 Netdos els re raAAa cwrnp cal tore éx ravrns ris amoplas 
og er Avdpevos (Vv. 1. fudpevos). | 

The note is as follows :— 


Avépevos] The explanation given of this word by Proklos is utterly worthless: Averas 
yap ’Arrincis Ste Aver THs dwoplas Ayds 6 NeiAos, Even conceding the more than doubtful 
Atticism of Avépevos =Avwy (the only authority Stallbaum can quote is a very uncertain 
instance in Xenophon de venatw 1 17), the clumsy tautology of the participle, thus 
understood, is glaring. It appears to me that the right interpretation has been suggested 
by Porphyrios, whom Proklos quotes with disapprobation!. Top@vpios per 89 prow, dre 
3éfa Fv warm Alyuvariov 75 Gimp Kdradey dvaBdvoTrdvew 7H dvaBdce Tot NeiAov, 5:0 wal 
para ys éxddovy Tov NetAov, nai 7d éwancéva: Karwdev Taito TQ Alyunriy bnAovy Kal 7d 
ode AudpeEvoy, OdX Bre t) xi Avopévyn 7d WAHOs TAY Hddrov moet, GAA’ Sri Avera dad 
Tay éavrov mryov Kal mpdcow els 7d éupaves éxexdpevos mpérepoy. Nothing can be more 
natural than that the Egyptians should have believed that the ‘ earth is full of secret 
springs, which by their breaking forth gave rise to the inundation. It is true that 
there is still need of an explanation why the springs burst forth at a certain season: but 
the ancient Egyptians do not stand alone in supposing that they solve a difficulty by 
removing it @ stage further back. Avdéevos will therefore mean ‘being released’ by the 
unsealing of ite subterranean founte. This explanation also gives a good and natural 
sense to xdravey éxavévac below. I hold it then undesirable to admit Judpevos, which is 
the reading of some inferior MSS. 


It will be observed that in the first part of this note Avdjevos in the 
sense of ‘ delivering ’ is rejected with emphasis. * The chief reason is 
that ‘the clumsy tautology of the participle ... is glarmg’ when 
joined to a verb o@(e of kindred meaning. It' might be expected 
that here the reading judjevos would be dismissed for the same reason 
and with the same emphasis: for obviously being equivalent to the 
rejected sense of Avdyevos it would produce the same tautology’. 
But in this part of the note nothing is said of pudpevos. 

In the second part of the note a scarcely possible inter- 
pretation, of the kind not unusual with a scholiast, is adopted 
(Avduevos=‘ being released from its subterranean founts’) and what 
is said of suduevos appears closely connected with this, At the end of 
the argument in favour of keeping Avdyevos in this sense, is im- 


1 This interpretation (Porphyry quoted by Proclus) is quoted in Lindau’s note here. 

9 The soundness of this reason will be discussed hereafter. 

* Thus e.g. Stallbaum after defending the meaning of Avéyuevos=delivering, imme- 
diately adds the rejection of the equivalent judpevos ‘Itaque nihili est quod alii habent 
pudpevos.’ 
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mediately added as if part of the subject, ‘I hold it then undesirable 
to admit pudjevos,’ &. This is just the place and the manner in which 
a reading would be rejected which would give the same general sense 
to the passage as Avduevos with the meaning proposed. After saying 
that such a meaning would suit the context, it would be natural to add 
in such words as the editor uses, the rejection of a reading nearly 
equivalent but with less MSS. authority as ‘ undesirable.’ 

It is true that though the first part of the note would be a natural 
place for rejecting fpuduevos rightly understood, yet the editor might 
very well reserve what he had to say of it till he had done with 
Avdpevos. Then, however, it is difficult to think (1) that he would 
not give as a strong reason against it the fact that it would be a 
tautology, and (2) that he would not use some stronger expression 
than ‘undesirable.’ The emphatic condemnation ‘the clumsy tau- 
tology of the participle is glaring’ would, as already said, apply to it 
as much as to the first discussed meaning of Avowevos. Nor is it the 
editor’s manner to speak so leniently of what he has (as he thinks) 
such reason to condemn. Cf. his expression in this same note ‘ The 
explanation given of the word by Proclus is utterly worthless.’ 

Thus it remains that puduevos is rejected in the connection and in 
the manner appropriate to a word supposed equivalent to Avduevos 
=released from its founts. 

It becomes then worth while to look at the authorities used by 
the editor, because peculiarities in his notes seem often thus accounted 
for. 

In one of these, the Engelmann translation, is found a note which 
looks like a confirmation, and seems also to explain the nature of the 
supposed slip. 

The translation follows the reading fuduevos and refers it to the 
flooding of the Nile ‘indem er austritt.’ To this is appended a note 
which will be given with the editor’s beside it—omitting non- 
essentials, such as the remark on the wisdom of the Egyptians, 


Wir haben zwar die von den meisten 
und besten Handschriften gebotene Lesart 
Avépevos beibehalten, kénnen aber nicht 
umhin, einzugestehen, dass uns die in 
einigen Codd. erhaltene Lesart udpevos 
den Vorzug zu verdienen scheine. Denn 
Avépevos ist nicht nur aus anderen Griinden 
anstissig, sondern gewibrt auch keinen 
passenden Sinn. 
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Even conceding the more than doubtful 
Atticism of Avéuevos=Avov (the only au- 
thority Stallbaum can quote is a very 
uncertain instance in Xenophon de venatu 
I 17), the clumsy tautology of the par- 
ticiple thus understood ts glaring. 


It appears to me that the right inter- 
pretation has been suggested by Porphy- 
rios, whom Proklos quotes &c., &c. ... 
Avdépyevos will therefore mean ‘being re- 
leased’ by the unsealing of its subter- 
ranean founts. This explanation also gives 
a good and natural sense to cdroder érarviévat 
below. I hold it then undesirable to 
admit fudsuevos, which is the reading of 


Zwar sagen der Scholiast und Suidas: 
Avépevos ’Artixds dyt? rod Avo ris dro- 
plas 6 NetAos pas [quoted by Stallbaum 
along with de Venatu], doch ist diese 
Bemerkung wohl erst zu Gunsten dieser 
Stelle erdacht. Jndess sollte dies auch 
nicht der Fall sein, so enthalt doch Avé- 
pevos einen hichst unniitzigen und schlep- 
penden Zusatz zu den Worten é« ravrns 
THs awoplas owe. 

Man erwartet vielmehr die Art und 
Weise bezeichnet, durch welche gerade 
der Nil, und nicht auch andere Fliisse, ein 
Retter gegen jene Feuersgefahr wird, und 
dies geschieht ja eben durch den zu ge- 
wissen Zeiten regelmassig wiederkehren- 
den Austritt desselben. Wir sind daher 
in unserer Uebersetzung der Lesart fvd- 
pevos gefolgt. 


some inferior MSS. 


The correspondence of the argument in the first part of the English 
note with the German is obvious, and the similarity of expression in 
the emphatic passage is striking. 

The second part of the English note gets out of the reading Avépe- 
vos the same meaning in effect as in the corresponding part of the 
German note is got out of juduevos, and the form of this part of the 
English note is what would be natural if intended really to answer 
such an argument in favour of fudjsevos as is expressed in the German 
note—an answer tacitly admitting that the interpretation of pudpevos 
was right in the German, but shewing it ‘undesirable’ to admit the 
inferior reading (cf. beginning of German note) because the better 
reading gave the required sense. 

If this were so, it would quite clear up all the peculiarities first 
remarked in the English note. 

There is a further corroborative circumstance. The correspondence 
in one part pointed out makes it likely that the editor had read the 
German note: and it is likely also because, as he expressly says, the 
book containing it is one which he has used, and he would naturally 
look at it in such difficult places as the present, if he looked at it at 
all. But if so, and if he saw fvdy,evos was wrongly taken, it is more 
than likely that he would have pointed out the mistake. There is a 
tendency in his edition to go out of the way to point out mistakes 
or supposed mistakes in other books. | 

To this may be added that the error would be a slip far more venial 
than some others made in the edition. 
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There are some other matters of interest here. The sentence ‘The 
explanation [of Avdpevos] gives a good and natural sense to xdrwHev 
éraviévat below’ illustrates the frequently defective logic of the editor. 
He is trying to make out in favour of his view of Avduevos that it 
explains xdrw0ev éxavévat. But the latter phrase is clear enough in 
its context, and it is really on the very probable interpretation of it 
that the very doubtful interpretation given to Avduevos has to depend, 
as is clear from the commentary quoted by the editor, cai rd émavtévar 
kdrwdey raitd To Alyuari dndody cai rd og Cery Avdmevov... Gr 
Averat dd tGv éavrod myév. As to the objection to Stallbaum’s view, 
the reading is not really uncertain in the De Venatu. The variants 
rather confirm the text. Modern editors indeed pronounce the preface 
to the De Venatu spurious, although one may suspect this was un- 
known to the editor, for else he would hardly have missed the oppor- 
tunity of sneering at Stallbaum, and according to his practice elsewhere 
he would probably have written Pseudo-Xenophon. But if this sense 
of the middle voice of Avw is doubtful, the sense of ‘ransoming’’ seems 
near enough. And Suidas, quoted by Stallbaum, actually has Avdyevos, 
dytt rod Avrpovpevos xal dnoAvwv, oftw TAdrwv. Too much should not 
be made of the tautology, for as we have seen (page 118), the style of 
the Timaeus inclines to a certain sententious repetition. The view 
Stallbaum follows, condemned as ‘utterly worthless’ by the editor, is at 
least better than what he himself adopts. It is scarcely probable that 
Avduevos standing alone and without anything before to lead up to it 
could have the interpretation maintained by Porphyrius, which is arti- 
ficial, though not surprising in a Greek commentator. 

Is it possible that the text is unsound? AYOMENOC could be 
easily corrupted from AYEOMENOC, a-word used of the Nile in a scho- 
lium (cit. Stallb.) on this context. | 

Yet perhaps the text is sufficiently defended, as above indicated, by 
that very peculiarity of repetition which, looked on only as ‘clumsy 
tautology,’ leads the editor and others to reject it. 


68. The evidence that the English note was written under some 
misconception about the meaning of puduevos is circumstantial ; but 
the chain seems so complete that, though I did not expect the reader 
merely with the edition before him would see at once the ground for 
my remark in the Classical Review !, I thought the editor would be the 


1 See next note. 
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69. The case is as follows. In the Classical Review among other 
remarks of mine on the editor’s note to 38 D occurs this— 


The editor's attack here on Martin is an instance of the method which vitiates his 
interpretation everywhere. He assumes Plato couldn't mean anything which would 
get him into a certain kind of difficulty, and makes rash generalisations about his 
infallibility in this respect which the Timaeus itself confutes. 


In his reply the editor says— 


Furthermore it might be interesting to learn wherein consists an ‘attack upon 
Martin,’ which our critic attributes to me. I refer to Martin three times in this. 
connexion, and each time with approval. 


Here there is no actual denial that Martin was attacked, but the 
impression which the reply is certain to convey to the reader is (1) 
that the editor was blamed for attacking Martin, and (2) that he was 
so far from attacking Martin’s view that he only spoke of it with 
approval, and that therefore he had been the victim of a deliberate 
misrepresentation. 

Now (1) from what is above quoted of the criticism passed on the 
editor, it will be at once evident that the point of it was not that he 
attacked Martin, but that the attack was unsuccessful. And (2) as for 
what the reply would convey of the editor’s attitude, the truth is that 
he did not‘ approve’ at all of Martin’s view as to the motion ascribed by 
Plato to Mercury and Venus (the point in question), a view which he 
had before him in a note which he uses and quotes from. 

Martin held that in 38 D the words ri évayrlay elAnydtas aire 
dvvayiy mean that the two planets revolve in a direction contrary to 
that of the sun: the editor, as already seen, disagrees entirely with this. 
Not only so, but he attacks Martin’s view, and attacks it in rather 
strong terms. His words (in which ‘ the contrary motion ’ is the kind 
Martin means) are as follows— 


If the contrary motion of the two planets is insisted on, the result follows that we have 
here the one theory in the whole dialogue which is manifestly} and flagrantly inadequate. 
Plato’s physical theories, however far they may differ from the conclusions of modern 
science, usually offer a fair and reasonable explanation of such facts as were known to 
him: they are sometimes singularly felicitous, and never absurd. I cannot then believe 
that he has here presented us with a hypothesis so obviously futile. 


Thus the editor has done the very thing which his reply would be 
supposed emphatically to deny. What can be the meaning of this? 
A conjecture may be offered. 


' The italics are not in the original. 
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The editor in the place where he attacks the view in question does not 
mention Martin’s name. Perhaps, then, he means he has not attacked 
Martin, but would admit he attacked Martin’s view. Or perhaps he 
would say it is not Martin’s view because others beside Martin have held 
it. (For instance, the first sentence of his note is ‘These words are usually 
understood to mean that Venus and Mercury revolve in a direction 
contrary to that of the sun. This view I believe to be untenable.’) 
This would not only be an evasion, but an unfortunate one. For, as 
said above, Martin is the principal, if not quite the first, representative of 
this theory, which is not in the chief ancient commentators, and which 
appears in modern editions for the first time in Martin, though Cousin 
had translated in this sense two years before Martin’s edition. 
Besides a comparison of the editor’s note with that of Martin which 
he had before him, and otherwise quotes, shews that it was Martin 
whom he had in mind in the attack quoted !. 

But what can the ‘approval’ mean? for after what has been quoted 
from the editor’s own note, it may be wondered how such an expression 
can be explained. The answer this time is simple. The approval 
jwhieh-the-reader would suppose, if it were at all relevant to the 
editor’s defence,- to be approval ‘of the view “which he was said 
to have at attacked, is not approval of that view at all, but of some- 
thing else. 

Apparently the editor gets three instances of er (‘I refer to 
Martin three times in this connection, and each time with approval ’), 
by taking in the preceding note where he had quoted as probably true 
a remark of Martin’s which has nothing at all to do with the question 
of the ‘contrary motion.’ It refers to something in the same passage, 
and thus the editor gets it in under the general expression ‘in this 
connection.’ 

The second reference to Martin is a quotation of ‘his statement of 
the facts which it is supposed the contrary motion is intended to 
explain.’ Here there is no expression of approval. Indeed, while the 
facts as facts are subject neither to disapproval or approval, the editor 
would on his theory apparently disapprove of Martin’s view that they 
are the facts Plato wishes to explain. 

The third reference to Martin is an approval not of Martin’s view, 
but of what the editor considers a serious objection to it, stated by 
Martin himself :—‘ Now, as Martin observes, the theory of contrary 


1 It is in fact so natural to speak as I did that it never even occurred to me that I had 
used a phrase the editor would object to. 


bole 
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have had before him, but a result of the discoveries of modern 
astronomy on the heliocentric system, and is derived by calculation 
from a knowledge of the true elliptic paths described by the earth 
and Venus round the sun. 

It is a plan not of the path of a planet as it would look to a 
spectator on the earth, but a calculation of the path as it would look 
to a spectator considerably above the earth on a line through its 
centre perpendicular to the ecliptic. What would appear to such a 
spectator as a loop, would sometimes appear to a spectator on the earth 
sometimes as an open sinuation, sometimes as a very flat loop, because 
the eye of the spectator on the earth being so near the plane of 
the planet’s orbit, the loop is seen nearly edgeways,—so flat that 
it might escape the early observers, and probably did so: e.g. there 
is no proof whatever that Plato knew of these apparent loops 
at all. 

The figure given by the editor might have been used by a writer 
acquainted with the subject to shew the rea/ relative motion, and to 
explain from it the appearances which Plato or the astronomers of his 
time might have observed; though it would not have been much 
to the purpose for the interpretation of the text, as not only is there 
no evidence that Plato knew even roughly that the motion of the 
planet relative to the earth is of this kind, but all his explicit 
statements in the Timaeus about planetary motion are incompatible 
with it. Such a writer however using the figure in such a way 
would of course have distinguished it from the apparent path. The 
absence of this necessary distinction and explanation is due to the 
confusion which the editor has made. 

His mistake appears in another expression. He says the figure 
‘represents the motion of Venus relative to the earth during one year, 
as observed in 1713.’ So far from representing anything ‘observed ’ in 
1713, it represents no observation at all, but the result of a calculation, 
and it was published in 1709, four years before the time when the editor 
supposes the observation to have been made. The dates, at least, 
he might have learned from the book whence he took the diagram. 
Cassini (who made the calculation) died in 1712, that is a year before 
the time when, according to the editor, he made the observation. 
The kind of diagram which the editor really wanted, he wouk 
have found in the Plates added at the end of vol. i. of Arago, No 
Kill. and xiv. | 

The editor will at length understand the nature of the ‘ alarmi 
effect ’ produced by his woodcuts. 


